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object 111 willing i few piefaloiy woids is to diai\ 
special 'iltenlion to the last but one Appendix, which contains 
111 iinpoitant cssa\. speciall^i wiittcn foi this m oik, b) Rao 
Balndui G. Rnnado. iihoui I am pioud lo nnmbei among 
nij most! allied fiionds Tt is the result of a considerable 
ampunt of studj, research, and thought and I trust it imII be 
the means of tumiug oilhodo\ public opinion against infant 
maiiiage 

I am icsponsiblc foi all that is not acknowledged to be 
-Others’ m this book I am sorij, I ha\c had, mtlie Symposium, 
'to put in the mouths of Sn T Mada\a Row and U\o or thieo 
otheis some woids winch aie not theiis. but which, I liope, 
aic 111 accoid with their news I owe these gentlemen an 
apologj, and I tiust thci will accept it 

The pioceeds of this \olumc will bede\otod to the cause 
of social lefoiiu 
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A SYMT^OSIUM OF HINDU DOi^IESTIC 
KEFOKHErxS AND ANTI-HEFOEI\rERS. 


Sir T VP^^ a H \o — We cannot dine togcUier oi drink 
togcdicr, in\ dear fiicnd';, lint \\c can lia\c a talk fogellier 
at least Let us then “ expati ite free ’’ o\ cr tins a e\cd tjncslioir 
of Hindu Domestic Kefenn, and fi3 to come to some practical 
conclusions !Moic than a a car ago, I said “Tlic great 
danger js lest the piescnt generation should pass aaa. 13 in total 
inaction'' I am afraid, ma dear hicthrcu, a\c liaac been all 
inactiao We liaa c cert 111113 talked n\.a3 and aantten anay to 
our hearts’ content, but, J am sun 3 to sa3, uc Iiaac set no 
examples 

Mr a f^\NK\RlAH — Dut, 1113 deal sir, aaliat examples 
are v e Id set ^ Yoin Social Iteloimcrs .agit.ite for fiecilout 
to avidoavs and girls to marry at an3' age, but tins freedom is 
not domed noa\, and was not denied at 0113' time, .and, I say 
the agitators aie not pist and cacn honest, in interfering aaitk 
those a\ho do not rcligiousl3 or socially .approic of tliat 
freedom 

It VO SviiiJi Visiin vx'Ain K M vndlik — A nd I s.a3' there; 
IS cert null no e»/*o?ccd widowliood in liuha at present, nor is 
tlicie anv siicli i gencr.il cuh’- marnage S3 stem pievalcnt as 
can he lofiicdied hv Goieiiirriont I do not understand ivhat; 
reform is uer ded 

afn T PvTTVRniRA'M — Let me Jiitrodnce m3self, gen'Ie- 
mcn I hall fmm the tsouthcin Piesulcncv, and in ray humble 
02111)1011, Mr Mandhk and Mi Sinkani ire ccitainlj.’ riglit as 
to the fiicedoin of mkIous to rc-raarr3 — foi to .a Hindu widoWp 
■who makes iqi Iiei niuid to lesiimo Jioi mairied state, at tin? 
ribl of losing her caste, her religion, and the affection and 
societv' oi fiei lelations there now exists, most assmecLj", no 


c 


TT 


©bstniction at all to marrj'iti" a ca^tc TJmdu if hIio sucrcctl'/ in 
iinding one -vslio is nilluig (like the famous Barki‘>)-— or; to 
:jnaTTying a Clmstian or a Maliomcdan if slic docs not so 
Biiccecd f 

Mrssns BnASKAniuo BAIK1UMI^ATI Pi tali ami N/'^A 
MonOBA — Wo cannot go so fni as l^ili Mandlik — hut so far 
IIS we know, we say, it is only in the higher castes of the 
Hindu coiumimity, that the sisteni of eaili niainages and 
-ividon celibacy prevails We think, nith Mr 'J’elang, that 
the maionty of widons will not listen to, hut actuall\ fihun 
the company of, nay detest, those s} mpathi'-ing philanthro- 
pists who volunteer advice to young nulons to rc-marf)-*-for 
the sin of re-marnagc IS deeply cngr.n en at present on their 
aninds. 

Mr Ahibalal S Desai — too can tostif} that there arc 
mothers and fathers who rather than then s\idoncd daughters 
should re-marry would commit suicide 

A Hindu Antiquary — And formcily it nas a moot ques- 
tion whether a xe-mairicd widen noiild in hcaicn loiii licr first 
hushand or her second , and such n idon s were so doarlj lo\ ed 
that a special oflfeiing used to he made for the purpose of sccu- 
Ting their society in the next world The Atharia Yeda says — 
** When a woman has had one hushand before, and gets aiiotbcr, 
if they present tbo aja pancJtaudana offering, the) shall not ho 
separated A second husband dwells in the same norld nitb 
TO-wedded wife, if he offers the aja panchcnidana cBut now 
cf course the sin of re-mamago is deeply graven on our minds 
— ^for it appears the Vedas sanctioned a sinful practice 

A Hindu Social Beforii Missionary — ^Tou forget, my 
<3ear sir, that life in the good old days was extremely enjoyable 
and the Vedic poets could sing to their Father “l^othou 
jxindnct ns to heaven — let us be ivith oui b n es and cbiklren ” 


» Muir’s Sausent Tests, Vol Y p 306 (3rd EJih'jimJ 
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Tl'insc arc gone, and life lia<? graduall}', through our 

u?righteousnc':‘ 5 , become such a burden that our higlicst ideal 
of bliss IS utter evtiiictioii. 

oA Hivdu Lam \ IK — Y ou arc both treading on dan- 
gcious ground I think ■we might let alone the aja 
2ninchauc!ana — and let alone the uidnustoo for the pre- 
sent — and discuss fust of nil v.hethoi infant nianiages in 
Ibo strict and literal soii'^e of the teim preiail among us. 
‘Infant’ oiiginalh nicanl, of course, a child not able to 
speak But folloiving a ph} ‘biological theoi-j, the Emperor 
Theodosius fixed ■bcicii }cais ns the period of infanc} — and 
our Penal Code follov s hi<b Constitution The Roman laii’ycrs 
called a child uiulei se\ cn, an infant, and considered a child 
under fourteen ns puhcUa inoiimus and as possessing- 
xnielluctxis but not jiuhcnnn, while an adult was supjiosed to 
liaic both tnfcffucnis and /luhcn'in — tliat is understanding as 
•well as disci ction 

S\iiik S 11 Cim’iONKAK. — Adopting tlicse useful 

distinctions, I 'aj , that except in Gujaiatand tlic adioining 

Natnc States, mfint inarnagos arc almost uuknoivn , and evea 

there, they arc confined to Kadiva Knnbis onl}' 

PAxrtiT Gvtuiat — I don't kuois what tlic Roman or 

tbo English law is — but in the Biahraa Puiana and in the 

Gautama ilahatamya, it IS laid down that, “a father should 

try bis best to peifoini the mainagc of bis daughter from 

the fourth year of liei age iipwaids, till bofoie the completion. 

of the tenth xcai” In scvcial other text-books, however 
^ * 
there is a prohibition against the maniage of a girl before the 

sixth year My opinion, thcrcfoie, is that it is not lawful to 
marry a girl before that ycni — but that she should be married 
after the 8 th and befoic the completion of the 12 th year 
I regict, howevei, to find that the institution of child marri- 
age— itliat IS maniage m 11111011 the bndegioom and the biide 
are childion, and have not attained the marriageable age — is 
now' prevalent in spite of its being ^opposed to the Sbastras 
and to reason 
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Sir T MadAVA Eao — ^The Panditji, Mr Chiplonkar^ is, 
SIS you know, one of the best exponents of conseivative Hifidit 
■views and, I tbink, bis testimony is not a little stiong 

Mr RAJiANXrjCiTAia — His testimony is as to Bombay, 
But I can say, sir, that tbe evil custom of marrying yopng 
girls, whose ages range from six months up to twelve years>^ 
obtains among all classes of the people, especially among the 
Brahmins, in Southern India. 

Mr Navalram Lakshmiram * — In Gujarat the common 
saying, "my children were betrothed ulnle yet in their'ciadle” 
is the proud expression of the completely satisfied aspirations 
of a Gujarati parent Among Kadwa Kanbis, betrothals^ aie 
sometimes made before the children are born. 

Babu Hari Mohan Chandra — As to Bengal, I see 
Mr Bourdillon says, in the last Census Eeport " It may 
■fae assumed that no marriages take place during tbe first quin- 
quenmal period. Among that people (z e the Hindus) more 
than 10 boys in every 100, between 5 and 10 year's old, are 
bridegrooms, while of the girls 28 m 100, or moie than 1 in 4, 
are wives or widows at an age, when if they weic in Europe, 
they would he in the nwi sci'y or the infant school 

Sir T Madava Rao, — I take it that no authoritative 

Shastra recommends a marnage before the age of ten 

while these figures show that such marriages do take 
place Perhaps it will tend to clearness, if we style marriages 
of mfants under seven, ‘ infant marnages, ’ and mamages of 
children under ten, as ‘ child marnages ’ c 

Mr Gurshidappa Yirbasappa— This is, I think, a good 
distinction But my experience is that child marriages are 
becoming scarce, 

Mr S Shbraaiania Aitar — I think there is a strong 
xe-action in the minds of the educated classes, and the per~ 
centagc of such mamages is on the decrease 

* Tills good man is no more. The readers may suppose his spirit 
±Q speak 



y, Mr. YenaTEK Yasudev — ^This is my information als'O 
f Mr Bhau Mansaram — Yes, the custom is gradually 

f) 

Imt surely dying out of itself. 

Mr Mahdev Yasudev Barve — The tendency of the 
general public is certainly much opposed to it 

Mr. YeneA-T Eango Katti — I and my brother, gen- 
tlemen, "were married at twelve to girls who were not yet 
■ seven Forty years ago marriages were of this type But the 
age of the bride is now generally from 8 to 10, and of the 
lindegroom from 13 to 15 I have selected a girl of twelve — 
the daughter of a Shastri too — for my son ivho will shortly 
complete his sixteenth year I am told, however, that child 
marriages are much in vogue m Gujarat. 

Dr Sakharam Arjtjn* — I too am aware that Gujarat 
and parts of the Mofussil — far too much removed from the 
beneficial influences of Western culture — occasionally indulge 
in the suicidal and demoralising luxury of child marriages, 
But this very fact rather proves the exception than the rule 

Bag Sahib S H Chiplonkar — During the last 20 jnars, a 
great deal has been effected m the direction of discountenancmg 
such marriages, so much so that, as justly observed by the 
learned writer of the Baroda Census Report, the average mar- 
riage age for girls among the Blindus is now betiveen 10 and 
11, whereas only 20 years ago, it was quite different Dunng 
the next 10 or 20 years, we shall see a still greater change in 
the sanJB direction, if the Hindu mind, which is very conser- 
•vative, and impatient, nay suspicious of all external influences, 
does not undergo any revulsion of feeling in consequence of 
any outside pressure, however benevolent in itself 

Mr. Parduraug ^Balibiiadra — In the Prabhu caste 
to winch I belong, child marriages are very rare indeed. 


* This gentleman — the step-father of Eukhmabai — is alao no more. 
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Within the last decade, I have not seen or heard of any 
far as my experience goes, I thmk the practice has hocCkTie 


almost obsolete 

Me C RAMcnANDEA. Aiyae — Well, I can’t say 'whether 
child marriages aro a mama at Poona or Belgaum or ampng 
the Prabhus — but my 23 years’ experience of several dis- 
tnets in the Madras Presidency is, that in spite of liberal 
education and a painful consciousness on the part of educated’ 
men of the evils arising from them, child mamnges are % cry 
numerous, and I should say they have become the mania of 
the people at large Even graduates of the TJm> ersit}', and 
educated men generally, have been disposing of their infant 
girls of t’wo or three years by mnmage, simply from an ap- 
prebension that they could scarcely get nch boys or sons of 
rich men at a future time To substantiate my assertion, I 
■would lespectfully ask, if there is to-day any graduate or edu- 
cated man v'ho, as father of infant girls, lias not got them, 
marued when they -were infants, or if there is any gi;adiiatc or 
educated man who has had the moral courage to keep his 
daughter uumarned until she has attained her puberty Ko 
one will come forward to say he has done either 


A Hindu Lawyer — This remmds me of what Mr A, 
Mackenzie says regarding some of my countrymen “Many 
of my native friends -who were sound enough in theory' on the 
suhiect, failed when the question came to personal and practical 
issues They could he pdots of others but sank themselves 
j to be castaways ’’ We are all beautiful “ burning and shimng 
lights” to others — hut like the lamp in the vernacular proverb 
cau’t be such lights to ourselves 


A Hindu Social Retokm Missionary — And why is it 
that we can’t be ’ It is because we do not know what true 
sacrifice means As Par^sara says to Maitreya m the Vishnu 
Pi^iana, daily sacrifice ^he uses this in the sense of rites for 
exotenc readers) " daily sacrifice makes a man sinless”, and it 
IB because we have disregarded sacrifice, and “cui oflf the 


( 
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path of activit}' ” that we have “become malignant, vicions 
an4 perverse”* This is the tme meaning of the Kaliyuga — 
and it IS a mouinlul meaning 


Mr Lalshanelar TJmiashai^kar — I know little of the 
' mysterj' of Yogas — but I know that we bad an association, afe 
Abmedabad, of more than 2(>0 members, all pledged not to 
celebrate the marriage of then sons before a certam age, bub 
only a few kept the pledge, while several broke it and said 
that their caste members in the association bemg few, they 
were unable to keep it 

H H The Thakore Sahib of Morvi — I am bound to 
Bay,Tn our part of the country, the evil is as growing as any- 
where else I think there are not, and cannot be, in these days 
of civilization, two opinions as to the enormity of the evil, and 
that it ought to be put a stop to 


A Hindu Social Reform Missionary — Then why does 
not your !p!ighness put a stop to it m your own territory ? 


Mr Navalbam Lakshmiram — That is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished His Highness’s example v ill produce s. 
wholesome effect in Gujarat, where geneially all classes give 
nway their daughters in marriage before they have completed 
their seventh year In Kattyawar the mariiageable age is a 
little higher, and the Rajputs also form a noteworthy exceptiort 
in many respects 


Babu K C Bhattacharji — am Head Master of the 

<X> 

JZilla School, Noakhally, and I can say that, generally, the 
seekmg of a bridegroom begms with the girl’s stepping into 
the 7th or 8th year of her age The feehngs of the educated 
guardians in all communities are against the custom , but no 
one is, in his own case, prepared yet to put up with the social 
-ignommy attaching to the departure from a deep-rooted and 
time-honoured custom enjoined by the Shastras 


* Muir’s Snuscnt Texts, Vol I p 63 (2nd Edition ) 
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Diwan Bahadur Mahibhai Jasbhai — Generally Hjndu 
parents do not keep their daughters nnnaarned beyond the 
age of twelve years , for education has as yet made very little 
progress 

Kao Sahib Y N Mandlik — say it, with all submission, 
■that there is no royal road to these things any more thdn to 
others People must try to he, to hve what they preach. It is a 
dow painful process — but what is higher education, I should like 
to know, if it will not prepare men for lives of self-sacufice and 
mohle self-abnegation ? 

SirDar Jatasing Kao, Regent of Kolahpur — Audi 
say it with all submission, that the educated classes, though 
fully feeling the evil, have not the moral courage to take action, 
in the matter 

The Hon’ble Mr Dataeam Jethmul*— The truth is 
education cannot help you much In the first place, it will take 
a long time before education can effect a regular upheaval in 
society In the second place, if there are some highly educated 
men who are thoroughly convinced of the evils ansing from 
early mamage, they are powerless to prevent such marriage 
taking place in their families, either because they have elders 
v\ho manage their affairs, or for fear that, owing to the pre- 
valence of the custom of early marriages among persons of 
position, suitable matches wdl not be procurable if the chddren 
are allowed to grow up , or because of the necessity they 
may be under, owing to limited pecuniary means, of getting 
presents on accouut ot their sons to transfer them to their 
growing daughters Supposing none of these obsta‘6les exists^ 
an educated man may set an example by postponing the mar- 
Tinge of his son or daughter, but the example is at the best of 
a negative character kud will hardly act on others Every one 
wants the custom to be created — for every one wants the whole 
of Ins community to follow a certain line of conduct Yolun- 
tary effort can, therefore, achieve but little 


* Now unfortunately no more 



A Hindu .Soci\t IHioinr Missionahy — Jt is inslructivo 
■lo''iiolicc tli.U, ^\llllc cihicnlcd men nrc doing next to nothing 
^ io clicck the cmI, it IS minifying in seicml directions Ha^o 
nny of }ou, gentlemen, read n. small manual called “Coorg 
Ciyil Law” published in 3873 ? The Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg refers to it, and sa^s that vithin the last 40 3 Cars, child 
Tnamages which were unknown before, ha^e come into ^oguc, 
;and that the Coorgs ha\c not been ‘‘snpoiior to the temptation 
of following (lie example set by the Brahmins, Enjputs and 
other caste lacc';, who liaic come to settle among them m 
increa'^ing numbers” These caste races ought tlicrofoie to 
realise then hca\y responsibilify, and cflect some reform. 

Jifii Bajuu Baxichandiia PitADTUN — There is no doubt 
that, nil's reform adopted bj’ the higher castes wall bo taken up 
hy the lower and less educated classes of the people 

Itli? SiiANTMiAir NvnwAN — Most cortainl) The lower 
classes of®course regulate their social procedure by the example 
of the higher cla'^scs lean mention non-Brahmm communi- 
ties among whom widow-marn.igo was allowed and practised 
fonnerly, but who •withm luing memory declared themsclvCB 
against the custon 

Kumar P Beu-siiaxa BiryA, Raja of Naloanga — In 
Bengal, socief}' is led bj rich men of the upper classes, the 
mass of the people following in their wake The priests and 
the pandds watch which waj’ the wind blows, and shape their 
opinions according! 3 ’ 

Rvo Sahib S H. Chiploxkar — I too donot^deny that the 
larger and more predominant caste almost mvariably sets the 
fashion, and thus the contagion spreads But I maintain 
that this S 3 stem of mainage is least prevalent amongst the 
brahmins as compared anth the non-Brahminical sectioDB oP 
the Bbndu community, and that therefore the Brahmins are 
joo way rtsponsible for it 


c 
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Mr N 0 Biswas — It is only low-caste Hindus tBat 
countenance it in Bengal, and I am happy to say this ahomint^ble 
custom does not now-a-days suit the taste of the upper tea 
of the Hindu community 

R S ViSHRAJt RaiiIJI Ghollay — I cannot understand 
this at all Among our Brahmins some girls above the age of 
twelve aie found unmarried, but as a rule the Brahmins are 
bound, so to say, to get their girls manied befoic this ag6. 
The girls of high-caste Mahrattas — called Mahrattas proper — 
however do remain unmarried in very many instances till 
twenty or more years 

t 

Pandit Gattulal, — A caste can’t be a high caste, Rao 
Sahib, if it defers the marriage of its girls to such an age 
The Shastras say “ A gul is called Gann in tbo 8th j ear of 
her age, a Rohim in the 9th year, a Ranya in the 10th year, 
and atter that a Rajasvala, that is, one having the menses. 
The menses are found m women in their IHh or (12th year. 
If the flower does not disclose itself, still it exists within, 
One goes to the Nak world by giving a Gauii in marriage, 
to the Vaikunth by giving a Rohini, to the Bi-ahma world by 
giving a Kanya, and to the Raurav hell, by giving a Rajasvala." 
All these high-caste people that you speak of, Rao Sahib, will 
go to this place 

A Hindu Democritos — Yes, most certainly, unless they 
give gold to Brahmins When the doughty Parasurama, 
‘after having thnee seven times cleared the woild ofKshatnas 
and conquered the whole earth ’ went to Vasishtha, Agastj'a, 
and Rasyapa, and inquired what the best penance was for deeds 
of violence, tbeir reply was ‘ gifts of cows, land and especially 
gold to Brahmins ’ Why ‘ especially gold — asked Parasurama 
and they said ‘ The purifying power of gold, oh Pari^urama, 
IB very great Those who bestow it, bestow the gods’ ‘How 
so asked again the puzzled son of Jamadagni ‘ Rnow oh Brah- 
min hero’, was the rejoindei, ‘know that Agni ( Fire ) com- 
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pie^ietuls all the go(l'=, and gold is of tlie essence of i\gn]’* 
So 'Parasuiaina gaio gold and was cleansed of all sin The 
Pandit]! ought theicfote toinalvo tins nnpoitant qualification, 
for Brahmin‘s, as ho Knous, hold, as it Aicio, the keys of all 
transmigration': As Bhisnia is made to say m the Maha- 
lih.lmta "Tlio process of Brahmins can destroy eienthe 
gods . Tho} tan turn nhat is not divine into nhat is divine 
and the con^trse , and can, in anger, cicate other vorlds vith 
Ihcir ginidians They arc the gods of the gods and the cause 
of the cause An ignorant Bnihmiii is a god, nhilst a Icained 
Brahmin is jet iiioic a god, like the full ocean f I bow intb 
‘bated hioalh’ to the Biahniius — for by their favour the 
Hintnlaj a stands and the Ganga flons, Jaud I suppose even 
the Bntish rule also 

A Hindu Hi.raclitus — No profane banter, please Isay 
woe unto those nho have corrupted our Shastras in this 
fashion 

Bam ^S iLtSTiu — There is no coiruption at all I can 
quote at least foni teen authorities to proi c that the girl who 
sees the menses in lici father’s Iiouse, before marriage, is im- 
pure, and her father is guilty of bhorunmahatya — that is foeti- 
•cide Such a girl is rightly considered to be a Vrisbnh or 
Sbudra female 

Bag Sajiib Visuram B. GnoLLAT — Do you mean to say 
aB pure !&faharatta giils manieil late arc Sbudras ? Pray, Shas- 
triji, remember this is insulting language I cannot stand it. 

Mr Venkut Banco Katti — But, Bao Sahib, Bam 
Sbastri tells the truth The reason assigned for not mariying 
a girl under siv is that Soma, Gandliarva and Agni claim her 
each for tno years from her birth. To get her married between 
six and eight is the very best, between lune and ten, a middling 

* ililuirata Amisnsauaj arva 3900 — 4183 Muir’s Sanskrit Texts 
Tol 1 ( 2nd Edition ) p 4C1 

t Ibid 7164-7181 Mnir 1-473. 
j Ibid 2160 Muir 1-130 



and between eleven and twelve an undesirable course, nccoid- 
ing to tbe Shastras 

Mk Chentsai. RpAO — According to custom also, whicli 
IS regarded, I think, erroneousl3'’, as the Iai\, every girl has to 
be married before she attains her puberty, and if she is not*' so 
married, she loses her caste Girls in this][] country usually 
attain puberty at twelve or thirteen, and sometimes even so 
early as eleven, so that the latest period up to \\hicli a girl 
can be safely kept unmarried is ten 

Mr Nandshakkar — There is no excommunication for 
prolonged virginity, that I know of But a girl of thirtocn 
or fourteen is certainly regarded bj her parents as a " bundle 
of snakes ” 

Babtt Peary Mohan Sirkar,— Generali)^, puberty h 
attained after tbe twelfth and before the fourteenth year Enfc 
as there is no knowing when this event will happen, Hindu: 
parents marry their girls at or before the age of twelv# ' 

Hon’ble Mr NanabHjAI ELarthas — The performance 
of the marnage sacrament in the case of a girl, according to 
all the authorities on the subject, cannot be delajed bejmnd the 
period of puberty Avhich is generally attained in India at the 
age of twehe According to some authorities, its ii^ifoimance 
a year or two before is meritorious 

MA GauRISHANKER. — How do you explain the text in 
the Dharma Sindhu that eleven is a bad age, and twelve is one 
requmng the observance of a penance to wipe awaj’ the sm ? 

A Hindu Lawyer — And how do you explain the following' 
passage in Steele s " Law and Custom of ILndu Castes within, 
the Dekhan Provinces A Brahmin is enjoined to remain 
with his Guru as a student until twenty years of age, oi at 
yfeast sixteen, and on leaving him, to niaiij Bejond that 
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period there is no limit at which ho may not ho marniut 
(KoOistoohh) A female should bo married at <i|f(l)t yo/ir/i ttC 
age, but not under six (Nnanayfiindim ami JVlilali/iloua,) 
Nor can the marriage bo delayed to her twelfth year, OYaojit 
by Reason of distress. (Koustoobli and MitnkftJinrn,) Hhoitld 
the signs of puberty appear before tlio man /age of a fi/ahmlnf^ 
she may be married after certain pie/iciilK'd ceremon/en (Ntiny- 
naysmdhu) , or married privately -is one v/ho has Jo/it enf^in ' 
or even abandoned altogether (Shand Parana Tf yon follow 
these shastraSj then ten is the proper ago, if oot / ight, 

• 1 h r m no fhf'ijpfi/rdM 

religions objection to marrying a girl after or 

the penance enjoined i- not hoary 


Eio SiLHiB T. 2s. i£tKi>Lir:.~rn (ho ojd Jf/V/dn U,<iUiU“i 
iheiLarrirgerble age for femaJe- 1" t/.oP/O , bn< }n,‘,for 
has been c^int-ac'ed by the gra^-Piil corVijlroent o/ 

Ezd a change m rae s;:aa- "zzge- oi-'i.o 
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lilR M G Uanade — Y es, for tbe declarations made at tbe 
marriage celebration by the bride and tbe bride-groom, ctbe 
significance of certain of tbe rites themselves, especially tbe 
fourth day ceremony, all tend to sboiv that these rites ^ and 
declarations were not meant for cbildien in tbeir teens ^ 

BirVBXJ Hobi M Chandra^ — M anu says in chap IX 
•“Three years let a damsel wait, though she be marriageable, 
hut after that term let her choose for herself a bridegroom df 
nqual rank ” He also says “ A damsel, though marriageable, 
may stay at home till her death, if a suitable bridegroom cannot 
he found ” 

A Hindu Antiquary — And one of tbe oldest precedents 
5s that of the royal maiden Sulahha who could find no 
suitable husband and devoted herself to pious deeds 

Mb TunroiRAO Yenkatesh — I tell you what, gentlemen. 
Suppose the dates and numbers of all Eegulations and Acts 
pa.sscd up to date by the Government of India and #'the Local 
Go-vomraents, togethei with those sections which repeal former 
•enactments or define the territorial extent over which an Act is 
lo opciatc, weie effaced altogether, and the hare enactments 
placed in the hands of the public — what a beautiful Babel of 
Law would wc all have, and how mighty glad the lawyers would 
be to ha\c confusion ivorse confounded ^ Well this is the real 
state of what wc call our Hindu Law — so let us no more pelt 
texts at one another 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionary — Then let ns 
nt least sec if 10 or 12 or a higher age is a proper ago 
for girls 

Rao Sahib S H Ciiipionkar — Wliy, even in England a 
Law book tolls us that “if a boy under 14 or a girl under 12 years 
of age marries, their marriage is only inchoate and iinpcrfecb ^ 
but not ncccssaril) void ” 


* Sintjparvtui 7882-79d3 Muir-1430 
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'' Il\o S\.nEn Y. N. Mandlik. — A nd in sucli an advanced 
coi^try ns the United States of America, the age of consent is 
the same, \iz, 12 for females and 14 for males In Uew York 
an attempt •was made to raise these periods to 14 and 17 respec- 
tively, but they ■were so disrelished by the people that a lav vas 
pas^sed in 1830, restoring the old periods of 12 and 14 as before 

A Hindu Lawer — I don't knov' nn34hing about the 
laws of Hev York, but I know that our own Legislature has 
considered these limits too low ActXY of 1872, for example, 
layn down, as regards Native Christians that the age of 
the man intending to bo married shall exceed 16 years, and 
the age of the woman intending to be married shall exceed 
13 years’* (55 60) Act XXI of 1866 w hich also related to 
such con^ crts, prohibited them from suing for the conjugal socie» 
ty of their unconverted w n es, unless these lattei had completed 
the age of thirteen years (S 4 and the Definitions ) In Act 
XV of I860, the Legislatuio enacted for the Parsis that, “ no smt 
shall be brought in any court to enforce any marriage between 
Parsis or any contract connected with or arising out of any 
such marriage, if at the date of the institution of the suit, the 
husband shall not have completed the age of sixteen years, 
or the wife shall not have completed the age of fourteen years”. 
(S 37 ) And lastly, in Act III of 1872 it laid down for Brah- 
mos that, at the time of the marriage, the age of the husband 
and wife must be 18 and 14 respectively (S 2) It is remark- 
able that the Rajput Sirdars, at their recent meeting in Ajmere, 
adopted th<3se latter limits, and in my humble opinion a mar- 
riage contracted by parties under this age is a premature mar- 
riage which often ruins both body and mind The low age of 
consent in England has also been recently raised, and it should 
not be forgotten that in England, if not the United States, the 
people are always m advance of their laws One small fact 
» wiU makfe this clear In England the proportion of married 
women between 15 and 20 years of age is only 3 1 per cent, 
while in th^ NorthAYest Provinces alone it is 87 8 per cent 
20 



Mr T Pattauhtram — don’t understand how eaily 
marriage rums body and mmd I always thought tho Bnih- 
mins had introduced this custom of child mairmgo after the 
Yedic peuod, to koop their blood and stock pure and nntamtcdj 
and I always believed that, though ^7oak in ph} siquc, their 
superior intellect was duo to this cause 

A Hindu Social Heform Missionauv — Tins is a most novel 
theory I don’t know whether by puiity you mean povertj of 
blood, for this last is most certainly tho result of this pernicious 
usage, according to tho medical opinions collected b} the fate 
lamented Keshub Ohundoi Sen hlvcn Parasara — tho supposed 
author of the principal test quoted a little while ago by ‘our 
right reverend Pandit Gattulal — says “A son is the \cry 
same as he by whom ho was begotten Probablj Messrs 
Chiplonkor and Piadhau are right in holding that the custom 
16 of recent growth among tho Deccan Brahmins^ and hence 
they retam their old intellectual superiority — for sufBcient time 
has not yet elapsed to develop by heredity the efiects of tho now 
custom to such an extent as to bring them homo to every 
observer. I don’t know if any other class of Brahmins given 
to premature marriages possess any intellectual supcnoritv 

Mr Gaurishankar Udeyshalk^r — ^Whatever maybe 
the Hindu law on the subject, and whatever may be tho effects 
of the custom, let us first discuss whether tho custom prevails 
among us I cannot say how tho case stands m tho Deccan, 
but m Gujarat child marriages are confined to a few among tho 
upper classes, such as Brahmms, Kshatryas and TVanias 

Mr El B Talyalkar — I should say such marriages 
"" are very rife m some sections of the Gujarati Brahmins If 
these Brahmins are excepted, the number of girls married 

under fifteen m the Bombay Presidency will be not mOre than 
30 per cent 


^ Santiparran 10861, Mahabharata, Mmr I-I31. 
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• ilR S H CmTLosKAz — It is only 20 pei <yn}i ovon 
if ilio Bralimins are included. The proportion of JJjndu niariied 
giAs under fifteen to tlieir total numfioi, it> 27 ]>ej %’Ot, in 
Gujarat, 26 per cent in the Deccan, 21 pei cent, m ihe KO'^h^n. 
33 per cent in tlie Western Carnatic. 28 per cent in tUo 
cxtj" of Bombay, and 6 per cent in bind. 1 'fie total nonibin 
of Hindu girls under ten. at the last census was^ in Gujaiat, 
287,840, and out of tliese 250,113 rrere single, 36-582 rnaiiied^ 
and 1 145 mdorred. In tne Deccan, outcf 659^879 g'rjs undci 
ten, 594:,S49 xrere found sln^e, 63,977 mairied, ;and 1,^98 
widou cd 



A Hindu Social Reform Missionari. — I say these 
figures do not show the real extent of the evil, for they qply 
show how many girls and boys under ten were found mairied 
or widowed at the Census of 1881, and not how many were 
really mairied or widowed undei ten A girl, for example, 
married at the age of six in 1875 and being nearly 12 years 
old in 1881, would not appear in the statistics relating to mar- 
ried girls under ten If you suppose thfjt the girls found 
married under ten were the only girls so married, then it 
would follow that the Hindu women shown as married in 
the 7th decade in the Census leport, were married in that 
decade But none beheves that 6,84,000 Hindu women are 
married when past the age of sixty, or that 17,53,000 are mar- 
ried between 50 and 60, or that 43,42,000 are married between 
40 and 50, or that 87,97,000 are married between 30 and 40, or 
that 66,51,000 are marned between 20 and 25, or even that 

53.23.000 aie married between 15 and 20 Ho candid Hmdu 
can deny what Mr Telang says that the custom ^of prema- 
ture marriage is “ all but universal.” Takmg, however, the 
Census figures as to girls under ten and fourteen into con- 
sideration, 18 it not a mournful fact that no less than 19,32,000 
Hindu girls under ten wore found married, and no less than 

63.000 widowed, at the Census ? Twenty lakhs of married and 
uidowed girls under ten is a sight not seen anywhere out of 
India Then, besides these twenty lakhs, we have no less than 

43.95.000 Hindu married, and 1,74,000 widowed, girls from ten 
to fourteen years of age This gives us, then, 45 lakhs and 
three quarters more "We have thus 65 lakhs of married and 
widowed girls under fourteen. The aggregate number of 
Hindu single, marned, and widowed males in 1881 was roundly^ 
8,44,00,000, and of BLindu females 8,16,00,000. Of these formei 
3,97,1)0,000 were married and of the latter 2,50,00,000 , but mark, 
gentlemen, that while there were only 44,05,000 widowers, 
there were no less than 1,61,00,000 widows, in other words the 
widows were to widowers as 3 to 1 So also, if you examine 
the figuri^fe in detail, you find that the widows keep up this 
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proportion in the first three decades, while in the latter three 
ihoir proportion is nearly as 4 to 1. Contrast, again, the pxo. 
poi^ion of widowed males to married males with the proportion 
of widowed females to married females. The former is as 1 
to 9 the latter is as 1 to ' What is the significance of 
thig last fact ” It is that out of every 4 married women one 
at least is a widow And who does not know how this takes 
place T 

# 

Sin T Rom. — ^Babu H Chandra has shown 

to us that in Bengal more than one in four girls are Mives oi 
widows between 5 and 10 years of ago. The Sladras Census 
Report contains a passage about Brahmins, which is espcciaUy 
instructive, ns there is little doubt that if a better custom wcio 
adopted b}' them it would, in all probability, be imitated This 
IS the passage " There arc proportionately oO per cent moio 
widows among Brahmins tlian among other castes, and this 
surplus may be wholly attributed to the greater extent to 
which infant marriages occur among Brahmins than is the 
case with othci castes Certainly ono-third, probably a larger 
portion of the number of Brahmin widows, arc widows owing 
to this custom , that is to say, if Brahmins countenanced infant 
marriage only to the extent that other castes do, there W’ould 
be nearly GO, 000 fewer unhappy women m their caste The 
total figures show that there arc 80,000 widows under twenty, 
and the foregoing remarks suggest that the Brahmin custom 
IS responsible for three-fourths of this ” 

Dr. R ajent)ralal\ MitR/V. — ^But, Sir, the less the number 
of widows, the greater the number of maids who can never 
have husbands You know well enough that in England maids 
number not by thousands — but by hundreds of thousands, 
and you wiR' not have the hardihood to tell me that all of 
them or the bulk of them aie chaste 

O ^ '■ 

Hr. Karianrai H. Desai — I say ^ ditto’ to the learn- 
ed doctor 
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Mb. T. Paitauiiibaji — The unmarried and ■^vldo^Yod 
females among the Brahmins come up to 52 ", iicr cent , iivl^ilc 
in Europe they como up to 67 per cent of the total fomillc 
population there, or 14^ per cent more. 

Mb M T. — I must ask you, gentlemen, to con- 

sider the diffei once between the conditions of women leading 
lives of celibacy of their own accord, cn 3 oymg all the innocent 
comforts and pleasures of life, and tliose of the Hindu uidows 
who are looked down upon as inauspicious, sinful crenturesj 
destined to live miserably without the comforts and plcasuies 
of life 

It IS true, as Sir Alfred Lyall saj s, that “ the gcileral 
social eSect and result must be detrimental whcTCVCi u large 
body of unmamed women exists, whether these be widons 
or spinsters.’’ But the position of a single woman is ’ , 
he continues, '' no doubt more tolerable in England from 
the greatei freedom and security and the much higher social 
consideration and sympathy that women of evoiy status enjoy 
there ”, while Mr White’s inquiries (at the time of the 
Census) went to show that, at 30 years of age, a Hindu woman 
IS generally an old woman , and Sir Alfred states that “ this^ 
most likely is the reason why the proportion of Bbndu w omen 
living in widowhood begins to get excessive in the fourth 
decade of life ” 

Rao Saheb Mahipatba^i Rupraji — I thmk it is absurd 
to institute any comparisons between Enghsh maids '^nd ividows 
and their Hrndu sisters. Enghsh country life is very pure, but 
m the towns of course, where wealth accumulates and men 
decay,” temptations abound, and extremes of nches and 
poverty produce those “ silent crimes of capitals ” of which we 
have all heard But we have heard of them so much because 
the Enghsh hve in glass-houses, so to say, because they Ure 
not given to nuising their diseases, and propagating them 
among their brethren, and handing them down to their 
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postciity It IS always easy to pick out the specks and’ 
blemishes of others — but we ought also to “ see ourselves os 
othevB see us’', and not vindicate early marriage “ as the only 
safeguard ”, to use Piofessor Wordsworth’s words, “ against 
universal sexual license ”, for every right-thinking Hindu 
ou^ht to admit that this argumout is a confession of moral 
incompelenco”, as the learned Professor puts it, which no 
people with any self-iespoct should advance 
_ • 

As to Hindu young widows, without going the length 
of chaigmg one and all with wicked conduct, I can safely say 
that a large number of them go astray, and the consequences 
are horrible Attempts at procuring aboitions, which in some 
cas6s terminate m death, aud murder of pregnant widows by 
their relations arc the results No Englisii w’omaii is old at 
thiity Life is not a blank for her oven when past forty I 
would sn)*, with the poet, 

" Life has its bliss for these, when past its bloom 

As wither d roses 5 leld a late perfume 

Serene and safe from passion’s storm) rage, 

How calm they glide into the poit of age ” 

Can wo say this of Hindu widows ? 

KumAk P BnusHAN De%a — ^Premature marriage is not 
only a peinioious custom because it ages wives at thirty, or 
gives us virgin or unhappy widows — but because it leads to 
the doterioratiou of the race This was admitted even by the 
ancient medical science of the Hindus, the Ayui Vedas 

Ram Shastki — The deterioration of the race can’t be 
the efiect of this custom, unless we suppose thate\ery pre- 
mature marriage is at once consummated But I deny this 
most strongly 

Dn Sakhabam Abjun — The timth is the baneful effects ^ 
of early consummation have been so patent and far-reachmg 
that men who would not budge an inch from then oithodoxy 
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'in other matters, now willingly defer it, in the case of tljoir 

children to a pretty long period ^ 

<. 

iln Ha-ki Pabsad Saktokram — In Maharashtra and 
Northern Canaia, consummation is always put ofi Hence the 
physique of the people remains unimpaired, and they are able 
to maintain their traditionary repute for activity and political 
agitation. In most cases in Gujarat and Kathiawar also, con- 
summation IS put off , 

Mb Gurshidapa Virbasapa — I can say from my 
knowledge of the Southern Division of the Bombay Pre8idency> 
that consummation as a rule never takes place before the 
girl arrives at maturity 

Mr Shrikrishna Narhar — ^In the Berars, too, con- 
summation is never or very seldom allowed before the pair 
attain full matunty 

Mr "Wawan Narayrn Bap at — Consummation is not 

f 

a day too early among us That consummation which takes 
place ]U3t when the parties have anived at the age of puberty 
is a direct call of nature, and cannot be early or late 

Mr Gokxjidas K Parrkh — In cases of grown-up hus- 
bands marrying very yoimg girls, the consummation takes 
place sometimes too early, and leaves a lastmg effect on the 
girl 8 constitution 

Mr P Desat — In Gu 3 arat, according to the cnstom now 
prevailing, Hindu parents are often compelled to get their 
daughters married when they are scarcely six or seven yeais 
of ago to boys of whom they know little or nothing Shortly 
after then marriage, they are taken to the homes of their boy- 
husbands At about twelve or thirteen, they become mothers 
of one or two sickly children, and their life is then necessarily 
Spent lu looking after household affairs, and often in perform- 
ing, in the higher classes, trivial religious duties , 
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^ Mn. Lalbhakkar TJmiashankar. — This is but too true. ’ 
In Gujnrat the real evil m the case of girls is the enily con- 
suiflmation of marriage. 

Baud K C. BhAttachahji —I can testify that ordinarily 
on oui side, the marriage is consummated in the girl’s tenth oi 
clet’cnth year. 

Mr. GLRBHin\PA VinASATA. — But in India, you] must, 
r-cmember, owing to climatic causes, wo have precociousmatuiity, 
and a girl of twchc in this countiy is not a child, but a }Oung 
■Roman 

Mr GAUinsHAXKAR Xjdei sitankar. — It IS on this ac- 
count, that I consider eleven to be a fairl}’ good maiiiageable 
ago for girls in India 

Mr. V, R Kaiwi — Whatever Mi Woidsworth may soy, 
experience has shown that to IcaA e girls and boys long after 
their 12th and IGth ycais respectnoly, without their paitners, 
leads to looseness of character and disease 

Mr IL H Dzsai. — True to my Hindu instincts, I. for 
one, am against keeping girls unmarried after the\ have 
reached their twelfth 3 ear Even an Englishman, I mean 
Mr Cordeiy, admits that the obbgation of the tie makes the 
honour of the child respected b}' others, and by no means 
neccssanl}' leads to premature consummation by the husband 
for whom she is safely reserved. Sir M Melnll also says that 
premature consummation is not a necessary accessory of a 
premature marriage 

Mr, Lalludhai Nardlai. — The cbm ate of India makes 
it desirable that girls should be married at from seven to ten 
years of age. and though at the same time it would be very 
much desirable that the consummation should begin a httle 
later, I think to provide for this a remedy in checking marriage 
at the age above mentioned, is rather fighting against nature 
itself 
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ticjj^ory organs are not mjared or broken by giving the child’ 
too,hard food So when we see a girl beginning to have the 
monthly flow, we should not only anxiously watch its course and 
regularity, but should also watch the other collateral develop- 
ments of womanhood, to be able to determine the better the 
tirn9 when she can become a mother safely to herself and to her 
offspring. For it should be borne in mind that while early 
maternity results in giving birth to short-lived or unhealthy 
children, it at the same time seriously compromises the health 
of the mother also I can speak positively on this subject from 
personal experience A number of complaints from which our 
females suffer life-long, or to which they fall early victims, 
arise^fiom the evils of early marriage, namely early pubescence 
and early maternity 

Pandit Badki Dutt Joshi — The other day I heard a 
native physician repeat a slola from Susrut, stating that up to 
the age of 25 years m man and 16 in woman, the bones and 
vital fluids do not reach complete development, and conse- 
quently any wasting of the latter before this age should be 
discouraged 

Peofessor Bhandarkab — I beheve that if a young man 
and a young woman begin to bve as husband and wife in all 
cases when they are 21 or 22, and 16 or 17 respectively, the 
total physical effect wiE be better than at present 

Mr K T Telang. — I, too, have no doubt that reform 
IS most urgently called for in regard to the time of consum- 
mation, bu4 not so much in regard to the time of marriage 

Mr M. Gf- Ranade — But I have not yet heard it demed, 
by any sensible man, that early marnage leads to early con- 
summation 

Mr. Yishnu Moreshwak Mahajani — The Hindu girl 
reaches puberty (as popularly understood) at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, and custom directs that the consummation should 
take place soon after. Her home-education, hei surroundmgs,. 
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the talk among women, her sports, the proud celebration^ of 
the religious ceremonies attending the consummation, all work 
upon the imagination of the poor girl, and give an unnatiiral 
stimulus to her passion, which is certainly mischievous. A girl 
as soon as the consummation takes place receives benedictions 
from old women and from priests “ Be you soon a motJ|^er 
of eight sons ” — and until she becomes a mother she has very 
little respect in the family Her parents do not dine at her 
husband’s until she gets a son Under these circumstances, it 
IS no wonder that consummation takes place at an age too 
early for her physiologically to become a mother. 

Dr Mohendrat.al Sircar — Yes, the fact which demands 
serious consideration is that the minimum age of menstruation 
has, since the days of Susruta, become much lower I have 
no doubt in m3' mind that high and luxurious living and early 
seeing and knowing of child-husbands and child-wives, favoured 
by the anxiety of fond parents to see their httlo ones become 
fathers and mothers, are the chief causes of this forced puberty. 
And its results are disastrous As Dr Smith said — ‘ The pre- 
sent system of early marriage panders to passion and sonsuabty, 
violates the requirements of nature, lowers the general 
standard of public health, lessens the average value of life, 
tokes greatly from the general interest of existing society, and 
allows the present race to detenorate both to its own disad\an- 
iage and to the detriment of future generations ’ 

Dr Atmaram PA^DnRANG — I quite agree. 

C 

A Hindu Social Reform Missioxarv — ^And every medical 
man agrees Surgeon-Major Parekh tells us “I see every day 
the dire results of early marriages on the constitutions of women 
and children v ho throng ray hospital (the Gokuldas Tejpal Hos- 
pital) There is a great deal of sickness and mortality and diffi- 
cult3 in the act of child-birth, duo toimpeifcct consoltdation of 
the bones of the pelvis at the tender age . at which women 
m consequence of early marriages give birth to children. The 
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healle of the children of young mothers are also unduly pressed 
uptfc, and so cither the children die prematurely or groir 
feeble, both in body and mind, and turn out helpless idiots 

A lady doctor Mrs Mitchell, bears the same testimony. 
She came across cnees of consummation — call it rather rape — at 
the ago of seven, and the injury done, she says, was beyond 
repair Dear friends, it was said of old “ Whero women are 
honoured, there the deities are pleased but whore they are 
dishonoured, there all religious acts become fruitless” * Consider 
how immeasurable is our fall, and in God’s name, impede not 
the elevation of "w omnn to her proper rank, and her restoration 
to her old rights Only the other day I came across a little 
book in Mahratti called the Vedokt Sunskara Piakasha, by a 
Pandit, Balnji Yithnl Gaunvskar, T\hich lays down as a Yedic 
rule that no consummation should take place until a girl 
menstruates 3G times, or before her sixteenth year Contrast 
this precept ivith the present practice, and then say if it is not 
madness — If it is not worse than the very worst sin — to con- 
tinue sinning in this fashion against our dearest and nearest, 
against ourselves, our offspring, our countr}', our God ? 

SxenETARY Jessore Indian Association — This language 
IS too impassioned to be logical. I represent an association 
which holds that early maninge weakens the physical strength 
of a nation, stunts its full growth and development, affects the 
courage and energy of individuals, and brings forth a race of 
people weak in strength and wanting in hardihood This, 
however, according to our association is but one side of the 
picture Its other and brighter side. I am sorry to say, has 
been overlooked Physically the institution is bad, but morally 
it IS good. It is a powerful check against the wantonness of 
youth Absence of free-will and choice creates no unhappiness, 
for this IB more than compensated by the interest which guardian ^ 
take in secunng suitable matches. Selection by youths eager for 
marriage may be influenced by several transitory considerations, 

# Mona ni — 56 
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but tbe sober judgment of their guardians cannot be Moreorrer, 
continuous association from their early years offers sufficient 
opportunities to the married parties, to be acquainted with each 
other’s thoughts and traits of character, and by smoothing 
their differences and enhancing their reciprocity, teaches them 
to assimilate and live joint and peaceful lives The Hindus 
are the onlj nation among whom matnmonial scandals, and 
disgraceful bleaches between husbands and wives, aie rarely 
heard of 

Hos’ble Mr Nanabhai Hahidas. — Yes, this last fact 
alone ought to make us pause. Our conjugal relations, I am 
disposed to think, are on the whole more satisfactory , than 
those among other people Our domestic differences are cer- 
tainly fewer, and when they arise we arrange them without 
having recourse to matrimonial or other tribunals However 
unreasonable certain usages and customs in India may appear to 
foreigners, it must not be forgotten that to the people at large, 
among whom they obtain, they appear m another- light, and 
that the fact of their having existed for centuries is in itself 
some evidence of their being adapted to the circumstances 
of the people 

Babu Gopal C Mukerji — Early marnage certamly 
cements love, and it does not come in the way of education or 
progress Are not nine-tenths of our Bachelors of Arts and 
Law, Benedicts 

Mr. C Subbarata Aitar — I also think c that early 
marriages, brought about under the discriminating and fostering 
care of Hindu parents, have not failed to lead to happy unions, 
securing to the married couples social and domestic felicity. 

I have hoard from my European fnends that even in England 
and other civilised countries, where freedom of choice and 
liberty of action are enjoyed in the highest degree by the * 
contracting parties, marnage is a lottery in which more blanks 
arc drawn than prizes 
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T PATTABHlRA^r — If men of so mucli above the 
usull or avorage run of mankind, as Lord B5'rou, &c , fail in 
their choice, and m a society which allows free scope foi man)' 
a private talk and personal intercourse between the young 
lovers, can there be any meaning m the high-sounding phrase 
‘ liberty of choice' f 

B\nu r C Mcvumdau — ^IVe cannot afford to have love- 
letters, flirtations, rejections and omorous fancies in our house- 
holds If we can help it. we will not permit the impoilation 
of these usages Premature marriages arc doomed, but the 
problem of finding out suitable matches for o\er-grown )oung 
lalics IS far from solution I would advocate betrothals long 
before marriage The parents, according to Hindu notions 
fhoahl propose and arrange the matches, but the daughtei 
c~ son shall ha^e tlic power to veto the selection But if 
llic ^clcct’0 1 once meet with the approval of parent and child, 
lie match «hall never be “^ct aside, unless either of the con- 
poriic*: show a paasical or moral unfitness. 

Mr Vinm\ 4 “' 0 A£ MvDiiAavn^c — I don't behave that, 
gizcmlly sp-.akmg, premature raarnagas are p^eiuetivc of 
between man and wife, after they come to Jive together, 
I la L mach greater extent, than wo aid be ihc case f£ the rcBT- 
I rngtj C'ccu’red at a later penod of bfc 
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said that ‘^the king is the cause of the lime” and “the creator 
0 

of jthe Knta, Treta, Dwapara ages, and the cause also of the 
foiiVth Yuga Ours is the fourth Yiiga, The king has taken 
away the old lauded hereditary incomes Hence there aie 
divisions in families, and eveiy divided member has to maintain 
his^ own family The real reason of our degeneracy is that, 
while foiraeily one member only of the ]omt family had to 
piovido the maintenance of the whole, and the others led an 
easy and quiet soit of life, he cannot now so piovide it To 
earn a livelihood, the chief resource now left to the people is 
Government service which they can enter only after studying 
the English language and passing certain examinations The 
troq,ble and anxiety consequent upon these tell upon the consti- 
tution of the younger generation who thus become weak and 
subject to disease This is the cause of the people's weakness, 
and premature mariiages have nothing to do with it 

Gaugadhar ShAstri — Tiue, 0 Shastriji, true You might 
ha\e added that, when a girl is married in her childhood, the 
mind then being stable, her sense of respect ton aids her hus- 
band 18 strengthened by the advice of her elders who tell her 
to look upon her husband as her god, and there thus remains 
no possibility of her character being afterwaids spoilt 

Hr Haeateis- Prabhakar Paraspk. — And you might 
add that the boy is saved from practising unnatural ways of 
satisfying carnal instincts. 

Hr WamAn Narayen Bap at — And you might further 
add that eaily consummation tends to make the husband more 
steady, more tractable, and even more studious, than he would 
be without it Libel ty of choice is a mere phrase So long 
as human natuie is not prepared to forget its high descent 
and lofty destiny, it cannot traffic in human flesh, ' with that 
utter oblivion of the demands of decency, with which it enters 
into othei contracts Hence in contracting marriages much 
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Will always bo loft to chance, niul littlo to dcliboialion and 
choice Oui systora has many achnntngca to recommend i-t 
Childien avo natuially more exposed to observation tha'h 
adults, and loss likoly to assist in cheating In late marriages 
outward foiin caiiios ovorythmg, for adults havo little patience 
for the exoicise of cool ludginont, and can hide tlicir neaknosscs 
flora each othei. Again, in child raaiiiagcs }0u can ^scl 
oS many of the iirogulauties of teinpoi ament bt a pioper 
couise of tioatracut, but in late marriages one cannot bo a 
disciplinarian and at the same time a loMiig husband and wife. 
Every one of us has load Malabin’s tiiados and ]oicraiadcs 
But another Paisi, Mr Dinshaw Aidesii Talcyai khan, bears 
testimony to the “ raaikel harmony” of oui homos pc 
says If wo have weakly children (I denj thisj the homes 
at least aie happy, contented, wcll-rogulatod, and economi- 
cal The boys aud guls havo no world of their on n, ■« hich 
we delude ourselves by believ mg they ould ha\ o as soon as 
we give it to them They are the cioatuios of thou paicnts, 
biought up in the tirao-honourod instincts, assoemt’ons, and 
motives of caste oi gam sms”*' 

Messrs Bhaskae Kao B Pitale \x-d Naxv Mono- 
ba — ^Yes, our houses aie veiy economically managed In 
this indigent countiy, the practice of living together under 
one loof and under one head is a great boon to Hindus, and 
early maiiiages (not infant marriages) considerably' con- 
tribute towards attaining this end, foi adult mainages arc 
suie to entail dismemberment of the family and the family 
estate ^ 

A Hindu Democritus — Yes, let us sing the piaises of 
this system pf premature mairiage What a fine specimen of our 
wisdom IS this institution ' How noble m its reasonableness ’ 
How infinite m its resources ! In loveliness of foim and mov- 
ing unction how express and admirable’ In actne results 
-how angelic ' In apprehended results, how god-like ' The beauty 
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'of^tlie Arj’an woild ' The paiagon of institutions ’ The quiutes- 
flei^JG of Piiiusha and Pradhan, of Islian and Shakti, and the 
vo?y yelk of Bialimu s fat golden egg "What a pit}* it is that 
the Purusha Suktn, that mystic hymn in the Riga Veda, does 
not mention it along ivith curds and buttoi — the Yedas and 
the fom castes — as one of the pioducts of the tjniveisal 
Saciificc it celebiatos What a pity that no Vedic text calls 
lovely woman " a bundle of snakes ” But ivhat matters it ? 
She appears to have been no bettci lu ancient times thau she is 
now* 1 beg your pardon, gentlemen I mean she w as a much 
woi sc cicatuio thau she is now, for have we not infant and 
child mniiiages now ns her suiest safeguuid ? It was w'oman 
-tWt.distwTbcA tbe RisW I'nwdvtwUows, of ■aid, wwd Uioy owvwii 
ber or blessed her, if you xilcase, with premature maniage 
You know who tempted Yishiamitra, though wo ought to be 
thanlcful ho was tempted, for if he had not been, there would 
have been no Shakuntala for Kalidasa and none of course foi 
us Tlicie IS high authority, howeicr, for holding tliat even 
Shakimtalas aie “vessels of sm ” Does not the Taittroya Sanhita 
say that female children are lojcctcd and males aie taken up ?' 
And does not the Kidana Sutra say that “ "Women are irregular 
in their conduct”, and the Shatapatha Biahmaua say that 
Raksbas follow after women and a Biahmin’s biitli is uncertain, 
and Yajnavalkya say “ Who would mind his wife consoitmg 
with other men^”^ t Who, again, has not lead oi heaid of that 
passage in the Mahabharata which tells how Sveteketu put 
an end to the custom of community of wives ’ Are there not 
texts also i^hich sanction the IcMrate and those twelve kinds 
of sons and eight forms of marriage mentioned by Manu, what 
do they not mean ? Let us laugh, my dear Heraclitus while we 
may It is a mad world this, my masters, and true wisdom 
consists mjletting it spin its whirhng course, and enjoying 
the playful humour of the Creator. 


• *>Injr X 26 (Ivotc ) 
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A Hindu Heraclitcs. — ^T his earth, Oh fiivolous philoso- 
pher, was made out oE the tears of Prajapati — so it is said p 
a Biahmana ^ And Pra]apati wept, because he was alone-^ 
until impelled by desire, which has been truly said to bo the 
bond between entity and non-entity, f he created woman. 
In the golden age of Aryan glory when the only hr alma piiest 
was prayer — the only hot) i. Truth — the only udgah t, Immor- 
tality,J our ancestois used to say that a wife is the half of 
one’s self” and ‘The man who has no wife is unfit to sacrifice ”§ 
Heaven’s “ last best gi£t^’>to the father of mankind — our groat 
Jlanu— wasida, his wife, oui mother , and the Shatapatha 
Brahmana tells us that “ whatever benediction he asked with her 
was all vouchsafed to him ” fi Then woman was held in the great- 
est esteem, and all lovely imaginings took her form. TJma Hai- 
mavati who told Agni and Yayu of the One Supreme was 
a woman ^ Ydch, the goddess of speech, the daughter of 
Brahma, his Divine Word, was figured as a woman So was 
Gnyatii and so was Shiaddha,^*’ the goddess of faith Even 
in the Mahabharata, Biahma is made to say that he fashioned 
the fiist woman “ faultless in beauty and in all her qualities,” 
from " whatever was most excellent m the several members 
of difierent croatuies t+ W Oman was then a true patm, and was 
called Devi, and we still preserve these names though we have 
forgotten then significance Turn, again, to the marriage ritual 
and mark the deep reverence which underlies it Draupadi was 
told at her maiunge “What Indram is to ludra — Svdha to the 
vSun — Rohini to tho Moon — Damayanti to Nala — ^Bhadid to 
Kuvora — Arnndhatti to Yasishtha — ^Lakhshmi to Hartyana — be 
thou to thy husband ” And a similar verse is read at every 

* Mmrl 29 
t Muir I 32 
J Muir I, -41 Note. 

§ Taitt Brahmana III 3,35 Mmr L 25. 

11 Mmr I 184 

f Mmr TV 357 (fiisfc edition ) 

** Muir V — 346 {3rd edition) 
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niiiclu lunnhgc. "Wlint nobler ulenls can ever bo imagined ? 
ACid the men who imagined them could not but have been chu 
"v nirous m the truest sense And 3'ct you quote a few fingincntnry 
texts and legends relating to times outlived by the Vcdic poets, 
or duo to tlio absorbing passion of oiu Smiiti aviitors £01 c\- 
liu^stno enumorvation and discussion, ns proofs of a low estimate 
of woman bj' our ancestors I say, rend tlio ancient documents 
ns a whole and not piocomeal, and }ou cannot escape the con- 
Viclion (hat wc arc n fallen race, nnd louse a Vedic phrase, 
our stars h no disho\cllod halt's ” 

A lltsnu DruorutTfs — Dishevelled hims ’ I protest they 
have no such ugly append igo The} me shining ns biightly 
nnd mornh* ns of old when our fatheis imagined their regent 
to he a polvganiist with a harem of that} -three wives That 
beautiful llohini w ho monopolised the doiolion of the I\[oon and 
brought on consumption upon him ns a punishment for his 
neglect of Ills other wives — tint Rohim is Mill sporting m tho 
sky, and I» bet, despite what astronomers ma\' sa}', she is ns 
lovely to her Soma ns before, and ns lov’cl^* to us all Tho light 
of Daksha’s sprightly daughters is not yet quenched, bcliev'o 
mo, and they are as much giggling m their sleeves (if thc}’^ have 
any) as when Bhrigu’s beard was singed, nnd Bhnga’s 03 cs were 
torn out, and Pushan's teeth knocked off This blue vault above 
us, with Its myiiud eyes and lips, has had its peals of laughtei 
at our wa3 8 and at tho ways of our gods before, and your 
luguhiious laments will not prcv’ont it having rann3’' more. It 
laughed when the jovial ludrn seduced llio stainless Ahalya — 
the delightful Ruchi — and that pcail among Asura maidens, 
Yilistenga It laughed ■when Vanina spiutcd away tho beauti- 
ful Bhadra, betrothed to another. It laughed when Brahma 
cmbiacol his daughter — and Yami wooed her brothoi — and the 
As' vins married their sister It laughed w^hen Agni fell m 
love with the wives of the Seven Rishis — whoii Svaha assumed 
the forms of all except tho chaste Aruudhatti, w'hcn Anasuya 
wos asked by the Three to bare her body It laughed when.-’- 
Surya bedded with his wife and mother TJshas — when S ^ t 
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forgot hi3 meditations m tlio arms of Parvati bofoio tlio biytli 
of Kaitik — wbon Krishna coased to think of Vaikunth in t^ie 
prosonco of tho lovely Gtopis. And Isay it laughed) iv hen 
Nahusha coveted Indrani — when Nala and Yudhishtluia turned 
first-rate gambleis — when Ravana fiew off irith Sitn, and Joya- 
diatb diove ofFivith Drnupadi, and Krishna nith Rukshmini, 
and Ai-juna with Subhadra, and Aniradh with Okha Talk 
not, theiefore, friend Heraclitus, of your good old times. Theio- 
was enough to laugh at befoio, and there is enough to laugh 
at now, and I say theio is no choosing between tho tno 

A Hindu HEUACurus — ^Blasphemous chatterer, how can 
you talk so ii reverently of our biightost ideals ’ Does it follow 
that wo have not fallen because liukshmmi and Subhadra and 
Okha knew how to love and to be loved, or that Sitn and Drau- 
padi had sevoio trials and came out of them as pure gold ? And 
as to our Aryan gods, do you not see that these very talcs you 
mention betoken our degeneracy, for who docs not know the 
difference between the Yodio deities and their traACSlics in the 
Puranic and post-Puranic times ? It was a corrupt age most 
certainly which putrefied those lovely allegories and similitudes — 
tho creatures of natural poetry and paradoi. — into loathsome 
and prurient legends Interpret those allegories and simili- 
tudes aright — and you will bo shocked at tho unmeaning, vapid, 
and tasteless distortions which they have undergone Was 
there any thing wrong, for example, m one poet imagining tho 
Dawn as tho wife of the Sun, and another as his mother 
Will you conolude Enghsh society to bo rotten if trvo English ' 
poets were to call Sm tho mother of Death and the wife of 
Death respectively t You might as well conclude that patricide 
and matricide were not deemed sinful m the Y edic age, because 
the Yedic poets represented Agm as the child of the upper and 
lower pieces of wood still used by Agnihotris, and ns the 
murderer of bis parents immediately at bis birth. Remember ■ 
that the hymns of the Riga Yeda were not written ( or as the- 
Yedic phrase goes, seen) by one man, and remember that the 
gods thus celebrated are impersonations of natural pbenomencu 
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a’hd the coiiceptious derived from such phenomena Indra was 
J^eneficcnt Might — the lord of S'achi (Powei) — and tenderly 
devoted to hei, for in a hymn m the Riga Yeda it is said 
A wife, India, IS one’s home. She is man’s dwelling 'Xhou 
hast a Idvely wife and pleasure in thy house ” ^ And the Yodic 
^ets were as incapable of representing him a debauchee as of 
ropiesenting Yaiuna (their moial governoi) a seducei That 
gieatiepositoi}' of legendaiy loie, the Mahabharata, is disfigur- 
ed by uumoious interpolations — some of which, as in the case of 
the second veision of the stoiy of King Shibi — the chapter of 
lies about places of pilgiimage — and the seduction of Runti by 
Surya — in the Yanaparia — aio on the face of them such, while 
otheis aie not so easily distinguishable The Brahmanas also 
contain seA'eial puerile developments and expansions and ex- 
planations of Yedic metaphors, paiadoxos, and allusions — and 
these and the Mahabharata are responsible foi almost all the 
foolish tales about the gods you have leferred to Can you 
imagine^the simple poets vrho sang 

“ Thou, Indra, art a friend, a bi other, 

A kinsman deal, a father, mothei 
Though thou hast troops of friends, yet we 
Can boast no other friend but thee 
With this our hymn thy skiit we grasp. 

As boys their father’s garments clasp 
Our aident piayeis thy form embrace. 

As women’s arras then lords enlace 
They lound thee cling with gentle force, 

Ijike saddle-girth around a hoise. 

With faith we claim thine aid divine, 

Foi thou ait ours and we are thine ”t 

Can you imagine that the poets who sang of Yaiuna 
‘ The gieat one who rules over these worlds beholds as if he 
were close at hand^ .Whatever two persons sitting together 
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devise, Varima tlic king knows it (being piosont thcio iis)^' n 
thud - He who should ileo fiu beyond the skj would rtJt 
tboic oacapo fioni Vuuiua the king , King Ynuina puccnos 
all that exists witbm heaven and caith, and all that is beyond 
The winkings o£ men’s eyes aio all numboicd by him ,Ma} 
thy destructive nooses, 0 Varuna, which are cast so\ enfold ahfl 
three-fold, ensnare the man who speaks lies, and pass bj him 
who speaks tiuth ” ^ I saj, can 5 on imagine that these 
poets could have desecinlcd these pictures with the foul 
and insipid miageij of the Puranus? I hold this is im- 
possible Wo have no end of pniadoxcs dike that Adili 
(Eternity) created Duksha (Spiritual Force), and Duksha 
created Aditi, oi that Time (Kala) * ** is a fo 2 mJcss form/’ oi that 
" with sacrifice the gods woi shipped Saciifice ”, or that India 
was contained entire m Skatnbha and Skambha in India But 
we ha%e no gross fancies, no indecencies, amino Milgnritics 
And as for woman she is talked of ns a puce less blessing, and 
the relation of husband and wife is alwujs spoken of n^s a bless- 
ed relation "With that gicat golden book of thine which 
confeis wealth, 0 loid of S'uchi,” sings a Vedic poet, " reach a 
wife to me who am. longing for one "f Another beseeches 
Savitii, the Sun -god, to hasten to him ns cattle to a village, 
as wainois to then horses, ns n cow to give milk to her calf, 
as a husband to bis wife” I In a hymn to Vtifcn (the Wind-god) 
it 18 said “The gusts of the uu rush after him and congiegate 
in him as women in an a35embly,”§ showing that women used 
to mix freely with men Tishas to whom the most beautiful 
hymns m the whole Riga Yeda are addressed is likened to a 
housewife and to a maiden, and you can see that the maidens 
of those days wore not like the maidens of ours “ Like an 
active w’omnn, Ushas advances cheiishmg all things, she 
hastens on, aiousmg footed creatures, and makes the buds fly 

* Mmr V — 6 i 64 
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nlort. In ely, she loves not to stand etill "Like a maid 
triiwnphmg m hei beautiful foitn, thou, goddess, adv'ancest to 
meet the god who seeks after thee ( the Sun ) , smiling, youth- 
ful, and resplendent, thou unveilest thy bosom in front 
Like a fail gill adorned by her mother, thou displayest thy 
bo^ty to the beholder As a woman who has no brothel 

appears in pi esence of (another) man, as a man mounted on 
a chariot goes foilh m pursuit of wealth, as a loiing wife 
shows hoiself to hei husband — so does TJshas, os it weie, 
smiling leveal hei foim She displays hei person like 

a fail woman — like one rising out of the watei in which she 
has been bathing , "Wearing out the lives of men, the 
lady shines with the light of her lovei (the Sun) ” t This last 
expression we can now haidly translate into any modern 
vernacular, v ithout marring its beauty, and yet you tell us 
there is no diderence between our past and our present, No 
difference ' Wheie are the old gods gone — the gods who lepre- 
sented various beautiful or sublime manifestations of the One 
Supreme — the gods with whom our early fathers could hold 
daily intercourse and bo the better for it — the gods of the 
Aryas who pi oteoted the Aryan colour, then fair, now dark — 
who " sub3ected the black skin to Manu ” and his sons — who 
quelled the piide of the Dasyus — who were fatherly and mo- 
therly, brotherly and sisteily — yes, those gods, where are 
they 7 Nature has now no significance for us We have hardly 
a sense of the Beautiful or the Sublime We do not ask, " What 
was the forest, what was the tree, out of which they fashioned 
heaven and ^rth” 7 We do not ask how all, except the sun 
of India, 18 set We do not ask how we lost our fair comple- 
xion — our fair fame — our noble simplicity — our steadfast 
righteousness — our ancient sovereignty We aie content to 
be niggers in face and form, as well as in mind and soul, and 
yet you say there rs no difference. As well say there is no 
’ difference between day and mght I 
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A Hindu DfiMociitTUs — Ami who says thoro is Do 'you 
not know that Day nnl Night are sistois ? Do not tho Vo las 
Bay — "They strain not, thoy rest not, Iho prolifio Night and 
Dawn, concordant though unlike " * * * § Our past and our present 
arc also concordant though unlike. 

An Anti-Hkformku — That is a true nord spoken.'' If 
our piosont is built on our past, it cannot but be concordant 
with it As coitainly as tho Piiranic pantheon had its nicho- 
types m tho Vedas, as coitamly ns tho got} as of tho present 
Brahmins aie tiaceablo to tho old Rishis, so coitamly our pre- 
sent institutions aio derived from tho Vcdic Wo are told our 
early fathers woio "ivise and righteous, and companions of gods 
in their fostivities,” f and tho Vodic funeral hymn calls upon 
Agm to taka oui unborn pai t to tho realms of theso early 
Bishis But I giioss these same piogonitors of ours wore ns 
much alive to tho good of early marriage as wo oui solves arc 
Thoy longed for “ stout sons” t , imd they know how to got 
them, for even model n scionoo admits that tho cl\ildroii that 
are born by mothers during tho puino of life are hea\ior and 
larger, and therefore probably moio vigoious than those born 
at other periods ” § 

A Hindu Social Reforw Missionary — ^Yes, and tho 
authority you quote also says |] Tho very poor and reckless, 
who are often degiaded by vice, almost invariably marry early, 
whilst the careful and frugal, who are generally otherwise vir- 
tuous, many late in life so that thoy maybe able to support 
themselves and their children in comfort . With women, 
too, marriage at too early an age is highly injunons , for it 
has been found in France that ‘ twice as many wives under 
twenty die in the year as died out of the same number of the 
unmarried ' The mortality also of husbands under twenty la 
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‘ exceptionally liigli’ , but what the cause of this may be, seems 
dchibtful” You aie confounding prematuie mniriage witb 
marriage m the prime of life I say, have the latter by all 
means — but not the former, and I challenge any one to prove- 
that our ancestors practised the former. 

“ An Anti-Eeformer. — Then how did wo come to pi actise- 
it? Aie we not the sons of our ancestors? Have we not 
jnheiited their good and their evil ? I say, it is most illogical 
to father this custom upon us and not upon our fathers. As 
for youi fallacious French statistics — why, they prove as little- 
as the statistics relied upon by tempeiance fanatics to piove 
that sobriety causes a decrease in ciime, or by marriage 
fanatics to prove that mariiage more than celibacy conduces 
to longevity As Herbert Spencer points out, some of the 
soberest nations in Europe yield a pioportiouof ciime higher 
than’' that in England, and it is not marriage that leads to 
longevity but the supeiior physique and the surplus of eneigy 
accompanying it which aie geneially evidenced by maniago. 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionary — Thanks, many- 
thanks, for your collection, but your Herbert Spencei says, if 
you would only read him aright “ In all creatures of high 
type, it IS only when individual growth and development aie 
nearly complete, that the production of new indmduals be- 
comes possible , and the power of producing and bringing up 
new individuals is measured by the amount of vital power 
in excess of the needful for self-maintenance The reproduc- 
tive instincts, and all their accompanying emotions, become 
dominant when the demands for individual evolution are- 
diminishing, and there is arising a surplus of energy whick 
makes possible the rearing of offspring ns well ns the presei- 
vation of self , and speaking generally, these instincts and 
emotions are strong in proportion as this vital energy is great. 
But to have a large surplus of vital energy implies a good 
organization. So that in fact the superiority of physique 
which IS aqcompanied by the strength of the instincts and^ 
emotions causmg marnage, is a superiority of pb}8ique condu* 
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cive to longevity ” I would ask for no other blessing from ^e 
Almighty than that this passage should become true of India dhe 
day “ Instincts and emotions causing marriage I Wheio are 
they in India' Supeiioiity of physique evidenced by mar- 
riage ' Why, in heaven’s name, the greatest weaklings need 
not in India despair of getting this evidence Theie w&re 
Aryas of old, whose arms weie compared to the trunks of 
elephants Show me a single Arya of that type, and I would 
then admit that we are truly the sons of our ancestors! 

An ANxirllEioiiMER. — I dou’t know what you may 
bo , but I kno\y what I am. I care very little for your heioes 
with elephant'tfunked arms The “Tasmanian Devil”, c the 
English bull-dog, our common game-cock, are probably all 
Bupenoi to him ) I ha\o the authoiity of no less a person than 
Heiboit Spencer for saying that even English fighting men 
are inferior to these Civilisation does not consist in the 
development of one’s smews and thews, but in the develop- 
ment of the neivcs and the “giey matter of the head In this 
sense wo are fulljr developed, for have we not beaten English- 
men at competiti\m\exaraination8, and are our publicists and 
writeis any way mferhar to thoir English brethren ? Look at 
our philosophical' liteihturo Why, even Schopenhauer, the 
greatest pessimist of thi4\^ century, confessed that our Upa- 
nishads had been the " of his life,” and would bo “ the 
solace of his death.” Hrugalj our political gatherings — at our 
organizations — at on’fifo so tha our Bench — nay even at the 
array, and yoi^ children lo way degenerate. And as 
for our home age ^ \Q-eorgo Birdwood has 

written about ,v Jataghtors, wives, and mothers, 

after the sevcx's'^j v^^d self-sacrificing Hindu ideal, 
the ideal also of Solomon, Sophocles, and St Paul, remaining 
modestly at home ns the proper sphere of their duties, unknown 
beyond then families, and seeking in the happiness of their 
children their greatest pleasure, and in the reverence of their 
husbands the amaranthine crown of a woman's truest glory ” 
Our friend Hume boars similar testimony. 
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A Hixdu Social Refoem Missioj^aky — Yes, and -setr 
he fiumits that on the ivhole the evil of this custom of child- 
ma?iiage outweighs the good — that it is “ fiaught with 
grievous miseiy in too many cases ” and that it is “ a custom 
marked for extinction and daily becoming moie and moie an 
anachionism and more and more of an cauI, taking its results, 
as whole ” But let us suppose that all Englishmen considex 
this custom to be the very cream of excellence — ^ aviII that any 
way alter the real facts ns all candid Hindus know them? 
It IS as natuial for an Englishman to admire our customs as 
for us to admire his, for like always lepels like and attracts 
unhke It is to this law that we tiace the Englishman’s 
fondness for oui ait-waies and for Indian knick-knacks, and 
it 13 to the same law that the love of some of us for boots and 
Xiants and even foi brandy and soda-water ( if the accounts of 
the National Congresses are correct) is traceable I blame Sir 
G, Birdwood as httle foi his ideal as I blame myself for 
mine. But letting alone all ideals and illusions, you and I 
and all of us here aie interested in deciding whether it is a 
Molation of the natuial law to many childien before puberty, 
and whether such violation is not only sinful and criminal 
but suicidal. 

An Anti-Reformek — This is mere moonshine. — Suici- 
dal ’ Criminal ’ Sinful ’ A custom which cements the joint- 
family, prevents unnatui al carnality, makes our students steady^ 
and has no room for the " bow-wow ” or the “ cavalier 
sorvante,” or the frivolities of fashion, can surely not be 
5 criminal or sinful or suicidal 

A Hindu Social Reform Hissionary — I say it is all 
the three Ask Hr Chiplonkai n hy he recommends that 
none but real bachelois should be Bachelors of Aits and Law 
Is it because your custom makes the student steady ? Ask 
Professor Bhandarkar and Sirdar Gopalrao Han Deshmukh^^ 
why they would have the Universities rule, aftei giving five years’ 
notice, that no married candidate shall be admitted to the 
Hatriculation Examination. Is it because married candidates 
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aio veiy good students ? Ask Messis Tolang and Chanda- 
Taikar and the Tippeiak Association, why they have no objec- 
tion to all scholat ships and piizcs bomg confined to the smghj 
Is it because the single aie unsteady ? Why, ask even Pandit 
Gattulal to say i£ he is not in favour of marrying boys betneon 
sivteen and twenty “ oi some time aftci that’' I should like 
to know who among us is opposed to the old Brahmach^u 
practice, and I should like to know why tho Sanskrit woid 
for choice and love is tho same, why tho woid Luma} i means 
in Sanskiit a gul undoi aivteon,and in most of our vernaculars, 
u girl unman led, and how tho old Sanskrit word wa) a “ chosen 
husband ” has come to mean even a baby-husband, and the 
word a)iuwa}'a which used to be foimeily applied to the ^best 
man of tho bridegioom is now employed, in Gujaiat, to signify 
tho duenna of a botiothed gul taken on festal occasions to 
her fathcr-in-law’s Was the jointfamily in danger — was molal- 
ity in danger — when no gul was married under sixteen, or 
when girls^woie allowed to choose thoir husbands ? In Heaven's 
name do not confound sopaiablo accidents with caufcd efiects, 
and do not toll us that physical stiength need not go hand in 
hand with mental \igour, or that tho full development of 
tho hcait or of the head is mdopondent of bodily health 

Mu Maiiipair^w Rupraw — Or that the mother-in-law 
16 not a pi o^erb among us for plaguing hex deni daughter- 
in-law I say if infant marriage soldeis the joint fnrailj'', the 
mothcr-in-law and tho daughter-m-law, between them, know 
well how to pull it to pieces 

Ax Ami-Hpformeu — I am afraid it is you^ gentlemen, 
who'arc confounding aendents with effects when you chaigo 
the system of paienlal choice with all the monstrous evils 
CMSting in youi imagination I say nono propoily brought up 
IS at all the woi =0 foi this 8} stem 

A Hindu Social Refo im Misiionarv — Pray do not 
shift the issue We a-o not concerned with this system of 
parental selection, but wc are conccnied with infant main- 



agesi cliild man lages, prematuie mainages You cannot defend 
the^airiage of a cMd undei ten, on the giound that the 
marriage of a child of ten oi over ten will interfeie with the 
rights of parents, nor can I imagine how the maiiiage of a 
gill of fourteen or of a boy of eighteen, can inteifeie with 
ther^ You ask the Grovemment eveiy year thiough yom 
National Oongiese that you should ha/e a light of inteipellation 
m the Legislative Councils, and what we ask is that you 
should allow tins same right to youi children, by postponing 
then maniage to the minimum age of pubeity, laid down by 
Indian medical authoiities If the concession you demand is not 
revolutionaiy, the concession we demand cannot he so 

An Anti-Reforuee — I am afiaid jou have "Infant 
Maniage” so much on the biain, that you cannot undeistand 
how a political refoimer need not be a social lefoimer Can 3'ou 
not see that we are not now gi own-up childien but gx own-up 
men, and ought to be admitted to the councils of the sovereign ? 
Our childiep on the other hand aie but children, and we 
know what is good foi them bettex than they do At any rate 
you cannot deny that we love our children better than the 
Grovemment loves us "We therefore xeqaxxe to be lepresented, 
and axe entitled to have at least a right of inteipellation, but 
■oui childxen want no representatives and no intexpellatoxs, 
for we can fully safeguaxd thou interests 

A Hindu Social Reform: Mission vet. — But I say that 
you do not safeguard their mtexests when jmu maxi 3’’ them at 
’ an unripe afge , that you axe an enemy of your daughter, 
when by marrying her early you increase her chances of 
widowhood, and decrease hex chances of education, and of 
maintaining sound health, and breeding vigorous pxogeny , that 
you are an enemy of your son, when you eaxly engulf him into 
the vortex of sexual distractions, make him a victim to a 
most unnatuxal sensuality, and buxden him with puny 
offspring , and that for these leasons you axe an enemy of 
society, and an enemy of youx own self I say your^^-fosterm^^ 
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cnrc nnd djsciimination ” nre all rot, eo long ns 50U cU^io 
to sot tbc clear law of nature at defiance, and expect feat 
prcmatuic marriage will not bring about foiced puberty, tfiat 
forcedpuberty will not bring about cnilj consummation, and 
til it early consummation will not produce sickly children and 
ndect the health and strength of tho married couple 

Ak Axti-Eefoumfh — You aic making a mountain out 
of a molc-hill At tho ^c^y woist premature maniage is 
no worse than tight-lacing, and yet your civilised English 
ladies do not mind bicaking their ninth ribs or compressing 
tbeir li\ ors, or o\ cn exposing fee upper lobes of tboir lungs at 
rnsbionablo balls Nature is kind to all, and knows bow to 
adapt herself, Lot the modish belle do what she may, let her 
reduce her waist to eighteen inches, lot hoi imn her digestion 
and her nerves, boon Nature lets her daughter hare full 
2.3 inches of waist, and wreaks no icrenge 


A IIiMiu Amiqo \ii\. — Just a word, friends Is it not 
surprising that m our Sanskut epics one of tho commonest 
epithets of our hcioincs is “slender waistcd" — and m one 
place there 13 a passage — iciy much liko a well-known verso 
of llafi/ — m which the waist of tho Ifindu beauty is said 
to be “ as nothing " Then ns to balls, is it not sui-prising to 
find that Ai^una was an accomplished dancer, and had the 
hardihood, m the guise of a person of the neuter sex, to present 
hini'f'lf before the king of AYal, and say “King of Yrat, I am 
r daucor and singer by profession, and wish to teach your 
daimhtcr, Uttara, those accomplishments"? Imagine a speech 
like this addrc‘-«cd to a modern orthodox Mahainja. And jot 
tlif I mg of Vrat acluallj closed with tho ofior, and wo find 
Atjuiia for a whole jcni giving lessons to tTltani (liis future 
daughu r-m-law) and her femalo friends, m a dam mg hall 
j>rGail« I for the purpose * Again, is it not remarkable that 
ft \idic po-.t should sing — “ Uslins like a dancer puts on 
Iirt f u nltirr , •.fir' uiiplajs lior bosom ns a cow its udder.” t 

* ■' t' 7 S r-T-a of tlic Haliabharata 

^ ifi,. j<. 
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I conclude that tho Hinduanis of old could dance and sino* * * § 
as t^ey can even now in some parts of India. And they could 
love too, for even one of the Biahmanas says Women love 
a man who smgs,”=^ and about the As' vins, it is said that they 
used to bring togethei two lovois — that they provided a 
husl^nd for that old maid Grhosha, and were generally guar- 
dians ot aged spinsters f Again, who has not read that en- 
chanting little scene of sweet Sagarika painting her lovei’s 
image under the Asoka bower, in one of out dainty Sanskrit 
diamas? I say, theiefore, our women knew formeily to love 
' and to sing, to paint and to dance, as much at least as our 
men know the delights of flesh and wine If you do not, 
believe this last fact, just see the bill of fare provided by 
Draupadi for Jayadrath, and bj Damayanti's fathei for Butu- 
parana, and lecall to your mind how Agastya immolated bulls 
to the Maiuts, and consumed meat at Vhthpi’s , how Vasishtha 
himself didn’t mind living on mutton, how Vis'vamitra’s wife 
and children used to take game brought by a Ohnndala pimce > 
how a Purahic Rishi, Jalabi, used to kill an elephant once a 
yeai and subsist on its flesh , how when a guest came, the old 
Hindus, like the old J ews, used to slaughter a bull or a calf 
in his honour , how traces of this custom still exist in the 
marriage ritual , how animals were commonly used for 
sacrifices hko the Ashvamedha and the Yrishabmedha , and 
lastly, how the Hindu anatomy is based upon the knowledge 
acquiied by the dissection of such ammals The thirsty souls 
of our fathers also figured a paradise fuU of “ ponds of clari- 
fied butter, honey, lotne, milk and curds ”t, and it is cunous 
to find that they had no objection to the use of skms, for 
Pushan was besought to maintam his friendship steadfast 
‘‘like a skin without holes and well filled with curds, §” and 
Par]anya was besought to “open and invert his water skin ’ |1 

* Mmr V — 263 
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They had, however, as great a horror o£ taxes as we ouresj ves 
have, for their Elysium was a place where they ex^n:»ssly 
state no taxes had to he paid. They came from a cold country 
with all the habits natural to their climate, and with fair 
complexions, and sturdy faith, and manly energy. The Vedic 
poets sang to Indra, very much hke the primitive J ews to 
their Jahveh 

“ And thou dost view with special grace 
The fair-complexioned Aryan lace. 

Who own the gods, their laws obey. 

And pious homage duly pay 
Thou giv’st us horses, cattle, gold, 

As thou didst give our sires of old 

Thou sweep’ st away the daik- skinned brood. 

Inhuman, lawless, senseless, rude. 

Who know not Indra, hate his friends, 

And spoil the race which he defends 
Chase far away, the robbers chase. 

Slay those barbarians black and base.”**' 

I take it, therefore, that the old Indo- Aryans when they 
hist came to this land were very much like Enghshmen 

An Anti-Ree'OR'Mee, — Yery well, and your conclusion, I 
suppose, is that we ought to take kmdly to corsets and waist 
laces and late marriages and hysteiics, and give up what 
experience has shown to be better adapted to us, our vegetable 
diet, our abstmence from alcoholic liquors, our simple dress. 
Can you not see that, if the old Hindus were fle?h-eaters and . 
winebibbers, their new environment must have forced them to 
cease to be such T And how can you convince me that, though 
our unhkeness in these particulars has been thrust upon us by 
our struggle for existence in India, our deviation from the old 
marriage customs is merely a wanton peiversity or an irra- 
tional fashion ? I say this deviation is as 3ustifiable and as 
wholesome as any other Our fathers and mothers may have 


* Muir Y— 138-139 
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lia^tl| 9 ir courtsliips and tlieir love-meetings. But they found 
out, tn course of time, as the English too will one day 
find out, that love is a distracting feeling which sane men 
ought to he free fiom as much as fiom angei oi hatred 
This was the conclusion to which the Grreeks and the Romans 
also ^entually came, and Swinburne in his Atalant-a in Calydon 
makes Althtea say — 

But this most. 

This moves me, that for wise men as foi fools. 

Love IS one thing, an evil thing, and turns 
Choice woids and wisdom into fire and air. 

And in the end shall no joy come, but giief , 

Shaip words and souls’ division and fresh teais 
Blower- wise upon the old root of tears brought forth, 
Emit- wise upon the old flower of tears spiung up, 
Pitiful sighs, and much re-giafted pain ” 

If you are not yet convinced, I say lead Mis Mona Gaud’s 
letters, and judge for yourself whether our institution is not 
far better 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionary — ^Why, LIis Mona 
Gaud supports you as much as Herbert Spencer ’ If this lady is 
to bo taken as an authority, her ultimatum is that “ the prmci- 
ple towards which modern reforms in mariiage ought to point 
18 the frank recognition of the equahty of all subjects, male 
nnd female, before the law, and also the recognition that eveiy 
member of the commumty ought to be fiee to entei into what 
contracts he •peases, provided he injures no other individual 
and does not mterfere with the welfare of the community ” 
The experience of centuries has shown that a marriage dissolv- 
able at pleasure is a worse failure than a marriage not so dissolv- 
able, supposing, foi the sake of argument, that such marriage 
18 a failure at all And I say the experience of centuries has 
nlso shown that child-wives and child-husbands breed a race 
which cannot be independent, and cannot deserve independence, 
for open yourflnstory and just count the numerous foreign ^ 



invaders and foreign inters mo liavo had, Darwin tolls if | — 
“ Obscure as is tho pxoblcin of the advance of civili/ation, '’we 
can at least see that a nation which piodnccd, during a lengthen- 
ed pouod,tho greatest number of highly intellectual, energetic, 
bravo, patriotic, and benevolent men, would generally prevail 
ovei less favoured nations This shows why Mo have sun ved 
as tho fittest subjects of others, and such surxival is no reason 
for self-congratulation 

A IIiKDrj Fatalist — What are you all talking about? 
There is no difference between subjection and indojicndonce to 
one having true wisdom Do you not know what Jlnslma said to 
Arjuna “A flowery doctrmo, promising the reward of woiks 
performed in this embodied state, pi esci ibing numerous ceremo- 
nies, with a vieAV to future gratification and glory, is preached 
by unlearned men, devoted to the injunctions of tho Veda 
assertors of its cvclusivo importance, lovers of enjoyment, and 
seekers after paradise The restless minds of the men nho, 
through this flowery doctrine, have become bereft of wisdom, 
and are ardent in the pursuit of future gratification and glory, 
are not applied to contemplation The Vedas have for their 
objects the three qualities (Sattva, Rajas, Tamas, or goodness, 
passion, and darkness), but bo thou, Arjuna, free from these 
three qualities. A.s great as is the use of a well which is surround- 
ed on every side by overflowing waters, so great (and no greater) 
18 the use of the Vedas to a Brahmm endowed with truo 
knowledge ”t And I say all your learning and all your deeds 
are of no greater use, and I beseech you all to have that true 
knowledge which says to all the phenomena of Maya — 
Avaunt, I know your deceptive jugglenes I rest m Him 
"Who knows not Time or Space, Who is above all appearances, 
and the only Real Substance ” 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionarv — This is oil ex- 
tremely practical and extremely hopeful. We have assembled 

* Descent of Man, p 180 
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ha« to discuss a simple question, and to urge a moderate refoim. 
W^say ■witli a great man that, a society “ without the means 
of some change is without the means of its conservation”, that a 
change is desiiablefor our own welfare — a teim which is quite 
distinct from happiness, but which includes it , that in cairy- 
in^ out the change, we should see that we are not wholly 
new” just as we should see that "in what we retain we are not 
wholly obsolete,” for "people will not look forward to posteri- 
ty who never look backward to then ancestois ” , that, theio- 
fore, upon the body and stock of our inheiitanco wo should not 
^ moculate any scion ahen to the nature of the original plant,” 
but a scion which should assimilate with it, and that this assi- 
milation can be seemed by putting a stop to mairiages under 
ten altogether, and discouraging raariiages of girls under 14 
and of boys under 18, and giadnally incieasmg the maiiiage- 
-ahle age to the old limits of 16 and 20 English fashions and 
true knowledge have as much to do with this question as with 

the National Congress 

• 

A Hindu Fatalist — Then I will tell you how they are 
relevant Our world, as geology teaches us, is not merely as old 
as the English civilization. Theie weio other civilizations, but 
we have only faint memorials of them, foi, as a profound phi- 
losopher has remarked — “ Time seemoth to be of the nutuie of 
aiivei or stream which cariiethdown to us that which is light 
and blown up, and sinketh and drownoth that which is weighty 
and sohd ” Now I saj^ that history lepeats itself, that pro- 
bably ther^was as good a cnubzation befoie in Indio os the 
Enghsh, that is, a civilization peifectly consistent with the 
existence of extremes of riches and povertj^, with the existence 
of sweaters and millionaires, miserable woikmen and blootec 
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mental eqnilibnum The Euiopean renaissance was due^,i:^the- 
study of Greet and Latin classics But there will be a gT( ater 
renaissance when Sanskrit classics are as much studied. 

A Hindu Antiquaht — All this, of course, may be extremely 
probable to you But pray tell me how it is that our Yup is- 
called the Hah Tuga and that our past is supposed to have been 
much better This tradition is a hard fact. It is a part of the 
consciousness of every Hmdu It is recognised by all our ancient 
and modem records. The Yayu Purana, for example, says — 
^'The age is changed, through its baneful influence, theBrahmins < 
have become feeble, and from the same cause the measure of 
everything has gradually dechned, so that httle is seen remam- 
ing A part of the Yeda consisting only of these ten thousand 
verses is now left to us from the Knta age , vigour, fire and 
energy are diminished, and everything is on the road to destruc- 
tion.^” So it 13 said in the Bhagavata Purana that Yyasa 
divided the Yedas, ‘'perceiving with the eye of divine intelhgence 
that disorder had in each Yuga been introduced mto the 
duties proper to each, through the action of Time whose march 
18 imperceptible, that the strength of beings formed of the 
elements had in consequence declmed, that men were destituto 
of faith, vigour, and intelligence, that their hves were short- 
ened, and that they were miseiable ”t Do not these passages 
suggest the evolution of all our evil customs, and with them 
our philosophy of deep despair, our doctrine that it as better 
to sufier than to struggle — a doctrme at which our first strag- 
glers, the Eishis, would have stood amazed. Thbse who con- 
sidered this world itself as the creation of divme desire, would 
never have abjured that ‘ progressive desire’ which is the 
essence of modem civihsation. 

An Anti-Eeformer — ^But surely our present doctrme 
must have had its roots in the old faith 
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i »V Hindu Antiquary — 1 say no Onr present doctrine 
IS nVt descended fiom. the old faith but is the result of our 
departure from it amidst now surroundings; and that dopai- 
tuie has given us the tradition of the four Yugas Just 
transport yourself to the age when the Aiyans fiist came to 
the Ijind of the Seven Rivers, with the thoughts, the feelings, 
the views common to them, the old Persians, tho Grreeks, the 
Jjatms, and the Gei manic races They aro an imaginative 
people, quite unlike tho humdrum prosaic Hindus of tho 
modern times, and 

" meadow grove and stream. 

The earth and ever)' common sight ’ 
appear to them, 

Apparell d m celestial light 

Tho glory and the freshness of a dieam ” 

They people tho rays of tlic Sun with tho pious, and the stars 
with tho lights of tho righteous 01 with the eyes of Varuna, 
and they fe5l Fire ns a link between tho Eaith, tho Atmos- 
phere, and tho Heavens, and call it the Calf of Prithvi, the 
Falcon of Dyaus, tho brilliant banner of all sacrifices ” To 
them the Dawn and tho Hours before the Dawn appear 
as XJshas and tho As'vins, tho TVinds as Yayu, Rudra 
and the Maruts , the lightning and thunder as Indra , tho 
Moon as tho Sun’s son-in-law with tho constella- 
tions as his brides, tho showers of ram as Par]anya, the 
Waters as Apas, tho Forests ns Aranyam All those are to 
them living powers — male or female — with wives and husbands 
and children, and all these beneficent deities are tho guardians 
of tho Aryas in the strange land of their sojouin, and do not 
disdain to share their festivals and saenfices, and drink the 
Soma juice and eat tho roasted meat. But even the Sun sets, 
the trees grow sear, and the loved ones die, and, thoughts of a 
hereafter forcing themselves upon their bright natures, they 
imagme a world beyond, whore their good fathers dwell, and 
imagme a Ruler at Whose command Day and Night run their ^ 
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appointed course, nnd Life and Death visit this earth. t^m| u- 
all-^ they perceive a Supremo Unity m all physical pbonomtna, 
and adoio it in its various iihuscs and under the names of 
Savitii (the Pioducoi), Tvashtri (the Artificer), YisvaKaiman 
{the All-shaper), Skambha (the supporter), Kala (the Time), 
Kama (the Dosiio), Pinna (the Lifej, Prajapati (the Crca(or), 
Aditi (che Eternal Mother) But the faculties of imagination, 
cuiiosity and memory which first led them “to bclioio in 
unseen spuitual agencies, thou in fetishism and polytheism, 
and ultimately in monotheism” infallibly lead them also “ to 
various strange superstitions and customs” such as the sacrifice 
of animals, “ the trial of innocont poisons by the oidcal of liie, 
witchciaft, & g ”^ Nevertheless, so long as they are a militant 
people, they are an united people, with erect forms, and eyes 
looking up to the great Futhci foi guidance and help They arc 
aB. Brahmins, that is prayer-offerors , but some can offer poetic 
and prophetic prayeis, and these eminent men often fight side by 
side with their less gifted but moie warlike brethren, pust ns later 
on the Brahmins, Dronn and Ashvatthama, fought by the side of 
the wainors, Bhisma and Kaiann The women of these men of 
active, ardent, vmd faith, and strong, unsuspecting, unsophisti- 
cated uatuies, are heroines worthy of them — heroines who could 
number Yasishtha and Yisvamitra among then sons — heioines 
whose daughters later on gave us Kama and Ai'3una — heroines 
whose sisters in other climes gave birth to those great epic 
chaiacteis which the world has not yet forgotten This was the 
real Krita or Satya Xuga — the age when truth was felt to 
uphold the Earth as the sun the skyf, when goodilbss (Sattva) 
was the regulating principle of lifet, when '* * * § duties did not 
languish, nor the people decline,” when all the classes were “un- 
ceasmgly devoted to one deity, and used one mantra, one rule 
and one rite ”§ But gradually the settlements of the mvaders 

* Darwin’s Descent of Man, p 69 

t See Biga Veda quoted in Muir V— 168 

J "Vifllinn Parana quoted at p 90 of Muir's first volume 

§ Vana Parra 11240— 12246. 
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spii’Tflj tie eminent pra} 01 -offerers bccnmo ammpoitant class, 
thoVHiga and Samo Veda hjmns and the ancient medical and 
magical formulae picsorvcd in the Ynjui and Atharva Vedas 
foim the heirloom of this cla ss, the simplicity of foimer wor. 
ship and sacrifieo is overlaid vritU supoistitiou by the Eiaha_ 
manas, the siraplicit} of the foi nior ci cod and code of morals 
IS icplaccd by the piofound speculations of the Tlpamshads 
and the detailed rules of conduct embodied m the Smiitis 
and the old half-ra3'stio, lialf-poctic conception of the 
tJnknoiiablo is resolved into the triad of Brahma, Vishnu, 

' and Si\a, and furthci rcsohed into >i Being luth Kama 
and Bupji (iSTamc and Form) ns his two bioodmg wings 
The imtiated and the uninitiated, the thinkeis and the 
foimnlists, alike icmembor and rcvcio the Vedas as the fimt- 
ful gift of godlike men, and to cvalt then location imagine 
themsehes to bo sprung from the mouth of Brahma with a 
special tutelary God, the Brahamannspati, and trace the des- 
cent of the military, the commcicial. and the menial classes 
that hai e naturally come into being with Aiyan conquest and 
coloiusation, to the arras, the thighs and the feet of Brahma, 
These classes, houever, arc not yet castes, and inteiraariiages* 
take place ns in the ease of VasisUtha with Akshamaln, ^landa- 
pala nith Sarangi, Agastya with Lopnmudra, Rushiashrnngha 
with Shilnta, Hachik uith Sntyavatti, Chyavan with 
Sukanja The old cniironmcnt is, however, changed The con- 
querors mlo over a subject population, and have numerous serfs 
whose low status reacts upon the free people as it has react- 
^ cd every^whero Some of the female slaves are kept as hand- 
maidens and concubines, and marriages with the aborigines or 
low-class women, os m the case of the ancestor of the Pandavas 
and the Kuravas, are not uncommon, though probably not so 
frequent as rn Yudhrshther’s time, for ho could say to FTnhu- 
sha " Birth is difficult to be discriminated m the present 
condition of humamty on account of the confusion of all castes. 
All sorts of men are contmually begetting children on all sorts 
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of women This intermixfcare of blood heralds the Treta 
for the old Aryan usages are no longer pure and undefilect^ fmt 
interwoven with many a custom of the aborigines and manj a 
new superstition The last of the native rebels was probably 
Havana, a convert probably to Brahminism, but a haughty up- 
holder of the rights of his race. The Aryans, after his fall^. are 
no longer afraid of any insurrection, and they parcel out the 
country into various principalities, and dynasties like the Solar 
and the Lunar reign on m peace. But there are vanous influences 
at work in this transition age between the Satya and the Dwa- 
para — the influence of the priesthood — the influence of power — ■ < 
the influence of wealth — ^the influence of the contact of the Aryas 
with the indigenous people The ambition and the cupidity 
which impelled the fiist conquests are still alive, and the 
Aryan victors soon turn their arms against one another just as 
their brothieu in Greece, Rome, and Peisia did These inter- 
necine feuds culminating in the great wai celebrated in the 
Mababbarata distract the Dwapara age The Brahmins have 
become moie exclusive and assumed enormous ‘ privileges , 
superstition has made immense progress , vices like those of 
gambling and lechery have increased , the slaves are sometimes 
cruelly treated, and it is not perhaps uncommon to burn them 
at the funeral pyre of their owner that they may serve him in 
the next world, for just remember that Eichak’s relations 
proposed to immolate Diaupadi in this manner in order that 
Kichak, her lover, might at least enjoy her after death, though 
not in his bfetirae But Draupadi dies in the Himalayan 
snows, Nakul and Sahdeva, Arjuna and Bhima,tfollow their ' 
faithful spouse , Paiikshit reigns at Hastinapur, and at the 
sunset of his life beholds the Kali Tuga already on earth, and 
his son J iramejaya, bko us all, turns his longing, lingering 
look towards the past that is gone, and delights in nothing so 
much as the recital of the ilahabharata The Aryan glory is 
fading away , the Aryan princes are disunited and weaken- 
ed , the Aryan priests are corrupt and addicted to the sale of 
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miii^lgences , tlio Aryan rebgion is a vast congeries of penances^ 
for^hich gifts to Brahmins may be substituted, and of ritual- 
istic observances out of -which tho soul is gone , and the Aryan 
pantheon has multiplied -with Aryan misfortunes, and 
includes many a hero -worshipped as an Amtar There 
is a^ reaction against the old freedom, against the old indivi- 
dualism, against the old catholicity, and the classes are petrified 
into castes, and castes into sub-castes The lule of 
endogamy within the caste or sub-caste, comes into operation , 
and leads to female infanticide among the Rajputs The fre- 
quent emigrations fiom one kingdom to another owing to 
insuppoi table tyranny, give use to the numeious subdivisions 
of sub-castes named after their place of residence These sub- 
divisions aie impressed with the old tendency to exclusive- 
ness — a tendency strengthened by the inconvenience and ex- 
pensiveness of intei marriages with the parent sub-caste living 
in a remote town This exclusiveness m course of time affects 
the status of women both where then number is larger than 
that of m'ales and where it is smaller, in the former 
because they become a source of keen anxiety to their parents 
and their birth is a calamity , in the latter because 
they become merchantable commodities, and Asura marriages 
become common Under both these conditions there would 
be keen competition, and to escape it early marriages and> 
in course of time, infant marriages would be resorted to , and 
such marriages— the eftect of exclusiveness, would, like all 
social factors, confirm their cause and further degrade woman. 
Buddhism would better her position for a time, would inflict a 
seveie blow on the old superstitions and on the caste system, 
would create a deep prejudice against the use of meat and pio- 
bably of wine, and eventually bemg itself the result of the gloom 
overhangmg the Aryan world, would leave it in a deep calm, 
but in the calm of deep despair The old creed would lose all 
its brightness and hopefulness, and become a dismal fatahsm 
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confin’d, bound in” to caste regulations and restnctions, \vofeld 
have but blunted sympathies and a most lethargic life. It Wuld 
care very httle whether it was under an Aryan ruler or a foreign- 
er, and patriotism would by degrees cease to mean anything, 
except allegiance to the naiiow platoon of a caste section. 
Such a decayed society would fall an easy prey to inv^ers 
from without or within, and would slavishly imitate its kings 
and its pnests Such evil practices as Suttee, the shavmg of 
widows, the pardab, the worship of demons, human sacnfices 
to Kah, the murderous procession of the Jaggernath Car? 
the Karnal at Kasi, the Bherav Jap at Dwarka, the swinging 
with hooks through the air before the image of Khondoba, came 
then into vogue Every idol would have its Mahatam, the chro- 
nicle of its miiaculous production and its achievements Every 
evil usage would have its justifiers and propagators Every 
vestige of a diSerent state of society, and every record of the 
ancicn legime would be tampered with or explained away, and 
new authonties would be cited as binding on the people in 
the Kah Yaga to the exclusion of all others Tne inteipo- 
lation in the Vedas themselves for the vmdication of Suttee, 
the f 01 genes diiect or exegetic in the Code of Manu foi the 
exaltation of Biahmms, and the legahzation of new usages 
like that of piemature marriage, the concoction of apocryphal 
Smntis, and the insertion of false legends in the Mahabharata to 
give countenance to Brahminical pretensions, oi sanctity to 
places of pilgrimage or to tone down unpalatable facts — are 
all traceable to the leactiou against Buddhism and the final 
triumph of Brahminism The cehbate Sadhus ofo the numer- 
ous sects that have smco ansen are responsible for some 
of the most unmanly and unmannerly attacks agamst the 
gentler sex, and what with their false diatnbes against woman 
written in some of the holiest books, and what with the 
Brahmms reciting at every marriage the spurious text of 
Parasarn recommending marriage at eight, one need not 
bo surprised at the spread of this institution of infant marriage. 
Moreover, the old caste sub-dmsions and the unbridled lust of 
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soAft of tlic noTT Tillers, their aatrnps, and their satellites, made 
the? custom a ucccssit), as is clear fiom the fact that whermor 
these causes did not operate it did not exist Among several 
largo uuduidcd castes there are men c\ on now In mg. who 
can suear that the custom is foreign to them, .and has 
coii’jo luto fashion within a gonoiation oi tuo among their rich 
men sutlering from a plclhoia of voalth, and anxious foi that 
phlcbotoni} of monc} which an infant marriage supplies The 
old order is chniigmg day by daj " giving plaeo to new’ foi,. 
Providence m His moicy has once iiioic confronted us vith 
' Arjau customs, and cnlaiged the sphere of our vision, and en- 
circled us with the descendants of tlioso who at one time Incd 
togothbr with our ancestors “ within the same fences “ The 
Hindu.*’ sa3s ]Mnx Muller, “ though perhaps the oldest, was tlio 
last to loa\o tho central home of the Arjnn family He saw his 
brothel s all depart towards the sotting sun, and then tnining 
tow.auls the sonth and cast, he started alone m soaich of a new 
world,’ and the great savant should liaio added, that the 
Hindu not onl} found a new world, but, m (ho fulness of time, 
Ins brcthicn also dear friends, let us eschew all jealous} 

of the Euglishmnn. for the Colt, tho German, tlic Grech, the 
Italian, the Slavonian, and the Parsi are all our An an brethren, 
ha-vmg more or less the linbits and customs which chnrnctcn?'- 
cd our ancient fathers There is no nuthorit} whaler er m 
thch}mns of tho Veda for the coniphcnleil srstem of cislo. 
There is no law to prohibit tho different classes of (ho people 
from living together , no law to prohibitjhe marriage of jiee- 
plc holongiiTg to different castes, no law (o brand (he offspring 
of such marriages with an indelible stigma Tlioro is no Jarr 
to sanction tho blasphemous pretcn'sions of a priesthood io 
dumo honours, ortho degradafion of anr human being 
state below the amraal.”^ These are (ho words ofon^ 
has spent a hfetime rn (ho study of our books, 
act upon them, there is no reason wh\ wo should 

shoulder to shoulder with other Arras m the 
■ — ■' -- -* **** 
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progress, and one day live under the canopj^ of heaven ,a% 
united family of nations, just as the foiefathois of us all livca 
of old as an united family under the Central Aryan sun 

A Hindu Laivyer — This is a long rigmaiole, and I don’t 
quite see its lelevancy oi utility Our lehgion, our moral- 
ity, our social institutions may require as much revision as 
■oui political and economical status But I think what -^e- 
quiies revision and reconsideration the most is that part of 
Hindu law, or lather the Hindu law as interpreted by our 
judges, which beais upon woman’s rights, I mean hei con- 
crete, and not her abstract, lights. 1 hate, for instance, the new 
ruling that a wife refusing conjugal society to hei husbajid can 
be sent to piison foi hei lefusal, and I hate all those customs 
which aie not sanctioned even by the fourth abridgment of 
Manu wo now have, but which aie nevertheless enforced by 
the courts although they are opposed to the spiiit of all our 
institutions “ The Vyavahara Mayukha declares,” say Messrs 
West and Buhlei, ''that the very practice given by Gautama as 
an example of one that usage could not estabhsh — the marriage 
of a maternal uncle’s daughtoi — is sanctioned by custom in the 
Deccan ”* And “ m the South, marriage with a sister’s daughter 
18 common even amongst Brahmins ”t Rao Saheb V H Mandhk 
testifies to the existence of these and kindred customs, so detii- 
mental to physical well-being, and so diametiically opposed to 
our Shastras Again, Steele tells us — ' Persons negotiating a 
marriage, if successful, often receive from 100 to 1,000 rupees, 
accordmg to the difficulty of the case, and the circumstances of 
the parties ” J How this is a custom which no Hindu with any 
particle of self-respect can say a word m favour of In Eng- 
land marriage brocage contracts are void, and so I suppose 
they wiU be hold here, unless some judicial luminary falls in 
love with this custom, just as other hghts of the law have shed 


* See then Digest, 3rd Edition, p 868 
t Ibid p 1031 

J See Ills work on the Oastoms in the Deccan, p"334. 
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depuved of her inhentance from her husband ; but oui l^gb 
Couits say she should not be, because ( and inhere isi'the 
sting of the ruling) by adopting the old rule not only will 
a fiuitful cause of domestic discord be largely extended, but 
a motive will be afforded, to say the least of it, for publishing 
and bunging into court the most deplorable scandals ” How 
complimentary to us ' So then there aie “ most deplorable 
scandals” about widows apparently ’ A decision like this, based 
mainly on this reason, is not supposed to shock native opinion, 
but a decision that a remariied widow by her remarriage is 
not to lose her inheritance, is supposed to he one which “ would 
certainly be a severe shock to native opinion ” In other words, 
wo prefer unchastity to remarriage, and this is what is called 
admmistenng the Hindu law Manu says — “Lot mutual 
fidelity continue to death This in a few words may he con- 
sideied the supremo law between husband and wife”,“ and this 
supiemo law has become so one-sided that, while the husband 
13 at liberty to violate all his promises solemnly swoin at the 
mariiage altar the wife is severely punishable for neglecting 
them Hcmayromairy during her lifetime, but she cannot, 
even after his death And our loving High Courts have chosen 
to extend the rule even to those among whom caste would 
dissolve marriages for valid reasons, foi the fiat has gono 
forth that even a Sudra wife allowed by her caste to remarry 
owing to the idiocy or impotcncy of her husband, must prove 
a divorce by fioi husband oi go to jail for bigamy and adultery 
On the ono hand we have customs enforced among the higher 
castes which are utterly lopugnant to their besftiaditions — 
and on the other hand we have customs thrust upon the- 
lower castes which are utterly unsuitcd to their constitution 
and to their institutions, and m either case it is woman that 
mostly suffers "Why, even hoi ordinary ancient rights are gone 
m most places Our law of mhoritance tells us that by marriage 
she becomes a sopinda of her husband In "Western India this 
word ^aptnda has ono mcanmg, while m Bengal it has quite 
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anc^ljcr, nnd. :n tbo Inttor pi OMncc, nl though Biihnspati isnd- 
mitl'^d to hn\e enid that the wife was half tho body of her 
husband, she cannot adopt a son to her worse half after his 
death c\cn to rescue him from pnl. So she is held also incap- 
able of inheriting propoity without a special text in her 
favouif, for it is said by the Bengal jurists that tho text of 
Jlanti — “"What w as given before tho nuptial lire, hat was given 
in the bridal procession, ivhat was gn on in token of love, and 
what was icccned fiom a biother, a mothei, or afathei arc 
considcied as tho sixfold scpaintc property of a maiiicd 
woman ’t — is compiohcnsivo, and no otlici piopeity can 
he tho separate property of a woman, unless an express 
cxceptipn can ho cited. So, in Bengal, the unmarried and the 
widowed daughters always go to the wall, and tho married, 
especially those who have children, are preferred as horrosscs* 
Each elsewhere, tho old text — "To tho unmarried daughters 
by the same mother, let then brothers gno portions out of 
their own allotments respectively , . ... let each give 

a fourth paf t of Ins ow n distinct share, and they who refuse 
to give it shall bo dogiaded§ ” — is set at naught, .and, parents 
therefore, hasten to get their daughters mamed m their own 
lifetime 

SncnETXUY, Jessohe Ixdiak Association — This is what our 
association consider ns a piincipal cause of infant marriage 

A Hinbu Lawiee. — ^TT hethei it is a principal cause or 
not, I don’t know But, then, tho fact is that we do not choose to 
follow those jnxts of Menu which are favourable to woman, and 
enforce mostly those which are adverse to her " Let him choose 
for his wife a girl,” says old Manu, " whoso form has no defect .. 
-who has an agreeable name , who walks gracefully hke a phem- 
coptoios or like a young elephant , whoso hair and teeth arc 

Colebrooko’s Digest, Bk Y T, 399. 
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moderate, reBpoctively, m quantity and in size , whose bods.! as 
exquisite softness ” Just go to a Hindu marriage, and you iiR 
see whether the baby-wife walks “like a phemcopteros or 
like a young elephant ” Why, she is hardly allowed to have a 
margin of nutrition before she is called upon to beai children , 
and woe unto her if she doesn’t, and woe unto her if she does, 
but bimgs forth only daughters I say the times are out of 
joint I am afraid my little speech is also out of ]omt, and I am 
as guilty of talking nonsense as Old Antiquity here. But I 
would just conclude, like a lawyer, with an extract from a tern- 
kly learned judgment of Mr West, bristling with authorities, 
m Vijiaiangamos Lakshuman (8 Bom H 0 E- 0 C 244-256). 
He says — “ In the dim twibght of the early Vedic period, it is 
possible to discern some indications of a theory of perfect eqnah- 
ty once subsistmg between the parties to a marriage These 
indications aie not by any means uniform , but the prevaihng 
notion appears to have been that of a free choice of her husband 
by the damsel, who was even dowered by her father The mar- 
ried couple were enjoined to pass their lives in uni6n and con- 
tent Yet by the time of the actual composition of the Vedas, a 
text could be introduced (just what you would expect), which, 
according to the interpretation of Baudhayana (Pr ii , Kanda n , 
27) and Apastamba ( Aph Pr ii , pat 6, K. 14 ) declared that 
women are not entitled to use the sacred texts or to inherit 
(How brutal ' I ) Thus the traces of generous respect were part- 
ly lost in the overgrowth of another stage in the national exist- 
ence, (or rather death) and by the time when the Code of 
Mann was drawn up (I suppose the 4th recension)'^ the sex had 
fallen to a distinctly lower position A woman is never to seek 
independence , no religious rite is allowed to her apart from her 
husband, she must revere him as a god (Manu V, 148, 154,165 ) 
To the same set of doctrines must be assigned such texts as 
Manu IX, 185, 187 which, token without the gloss of KuUuka 
Bhat, exclude wives and daughters from the line of mheritance ” 
And Mr. “West might have added such texts as . '' It is the 
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uu^its of women in this world to cause tho seduction of mon.”^ 
" Let no man therefore sit in a sequestered place with his near- 
est female relations ”t “J3y a girl or by a young woman, or by a 
woman advanced in years, nothing must be done, even in her own 
dwelling-place, according to her mere pleasurc/'J “ 'Women 
have nobusiness with the texts of the Yeda ; this is the law fully 
settled , havmg therefore no evidence of law and no knowledge 
of expiatory texts, smfol women must be as foul as falsehood 
itself , and this is a fixed rule ”§ »Surely these cannot he the 
words of the righteous, chivalrous husband of Ida, nor his 
who said — From the wife alone proceed offspring, good house- 
hold management, sobcitous attention, most exquisite caroFscs ? 
and that heavenly beatitude which she obtains for the mctne.' ni 
ancestors and for the husband himself nor hiswho said — 
Where females are honoured, there the deities are plear^jd i hut 
where they are dishonoured there all rehglois ac^'S hccome 
fruitless.' ^ Ily dear friends, the very fountaius of Hindu 
law have b^n oorrupted. and I say to all practical Hindu*' to 
take up the reform of the Hmdu law first of alL to keep a -'harp 
eye cn the High Courts, and, to e^meeially help poor Hindu 
women ignorant of law. 



CHj L vmx n r x n. — :Am eroelient *mggee^lcn 
— ^ho are robbed bw mean**, fair and foal, 
as in the case of the Z^atare 
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An Anti-Refokmek — have no doubt jou can' fas 
I can cite seveial cases of oppressed wives and widows 
even in civihsed England , for instance, the recent Lang- 
worthy case. But all such cases aie perfectly irrelevant, because, 
they furnish no sufficient data for a coirect generahzation. 

It IS otherwise with such solid testimony as that of Mr. 
Denzil Ibbetson, who says that “ unchastity and oSences con- 
nected with women are conspicuously more frequent in the 
west of the Pan 3 ab where infant marriage is the exception, 
than m the east where it is the rule.” Those also who say 
that infant marriage is the cause of our deterioration, have to 
explain how the Panjabis retain their maitial vigour 

A PCiNDTJ Social Beforw Misbionarv . — ^The testimony you 
quote 13 not altogether in your favour, for this official says, first 
of aU, that “ infant marriage, if it leads one way to immorahty 
and sufiermg, in another way prevents it.” It may be that in 
some places the existence of infant marriage comcides with the 
existence of chastity , but such coincidences or c6-existences 
can never, of themselves, prove any causal relation otherwise we 
would have to infer that the “ Mahratta proper” ladies and the 
Hambudn Brahmmesses must be unchaste. On the other hand. 

Sir C. Bernard teUs us that in Burma, young men and maid- 
ens make love and marry, usually with the parents’ consent, any 
time between the ages of 15 and 23 for the maids, and 17 and 2S 
for bachelors that (1) the proportion of widows accordmg 
to the census is less than haK the corresponding proportion 
m the rest of the Indian Empire ” (2) that “ wdmen occupy ^ 
a happier, a more important, and a more respectable position 
m social and family life m Burma than they do in India,” 

(3) that " in Burma, 320 females in 10,000 are able to read 
and write as compared with 20 per 10,000 among the Bandus 
of India, and 16 per 10,000 of the Hindus of Bengal , ” (4) 
that the number of women m jail is only one per cent, of 
the total prison population, while, in the rest of India, accordmg 
to the most recent returns available, the proportion of femal e 
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prisoners was 5 per cent ”, (o) that “ suicides of women 
are extremely rare, and cases of infanticide are almost unknown 
in Burma, whereas both crimes are unhappily not uncommon 
in India ” Now, these five coincidences speak moie eloquently 
in favour of marnages at iipe age, than any that can be cited 
in favour of premature marriage The tiuth is that in sociologi- 
cal questions, dp) lo) t reasonmg must go hand in hand with, 
obscivation and expeiience, at least as much as in pohtical 
and economical problems, for otherwise no practical conclu- 
sion can ever be arrived at Apply this reasoning to this 
question of infant marriage, or rather apply the proved con- 
clusions of physiology, and you cannot doubt that such marriage 
is prejudicial to health and stiength Therefore, we should 
demand most cogent and convincing evidence befoie admittmo- 
that this institution has been proved by experience to bo favour- 
able to both Theie is no such evidence forthcoming m the 
case of the Panjabis On the contrary, the evidence is all the 
-other way . They retam their martial vigoui because they are 
not addicted to premature marnages, and not m spite of 
such marnages the Panjab Census Heport says that throughout 
a large proportion of the country, infant marriage is the excep- 
tion, and the Honourable D. 0 Baikley says (1) that " such 
marriages are less prevalent among the illiterate classes than 
among the educated”, (2) that “ there are considerable tracts 
of country in which the customs of the people are opposed to 
early marriages, and it is usually the higher castes and the 
people of best social position who consider them most neces- 
sary”, (3) and that “ where they do not prevail, the physical 
charactenstics of the people are evidently better than where 
they do.” This is much more solid testimony than any that 
you can adduce 

Rai klunBAj. — In the Panjab, most people have not the 
courage to refuse an ofier of betrothal for their sons when it 
comes from the parents of a girl, for fear of gettmg a bad 
name among the commumty to which they belong, Others, 
^ -again, hasten to get their sons betrothed because if ji hov 
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grows np unbetrotlied, it is frequently considered to be *fvi& 
to some defect in tbe boy or in the family, and then it ‘be- 
comes difficult to get tbe boy betrothed afterwards On the 
other hand, the parents of a girl are anxious to betroth her 
as soon as possible, for if they wait till the girl grows up 
they rarely succeed in finding a suitable match for her, all the 
boys of well-to-do families having been betrothed beforehand. 

A TTncnn SociAi. Ebform Missionabt — All this might 
be true of your caste and some others But yon cannot say 
that all this is true of a large part of the Panjab, for the Pan- r 
jab 18 not so caste-ridden or priest-ndden as Bengal or G-ujarat 
or even the Deccan What you say, however, proves how little 
“ fostering care and discrimination ” are exercised. 

T\f-R M. T. PiLLAi — ^Fostering care and discrimination 
indeed 1 A man approachmg the grave can easily secure'a 
maid of nine or ten years for his partner, provided he makes up 
his mind to pay a handsome pnce for her A lepp even can 
secure the hand of a fair maid for money. 

H H. THE Thakore Saheb op Morvi — ^W hat honor ! 

Babtj Kedarbsar Eot — It is worse than a horror, when 
the old smner leaves his wife a widow m her teens. There are 
many people, I am sorry to say, who give their daughters to 
the highest bidder, 

Mr Basiauuchari — ^Like goods at an auction-sale with- 
out reserve ^ ^ 

Paxdix Gattulai,, — T his practice is very sinful, as it is 
contrary to the Shastras It seems necessary that a law in 
conformity with the Shastras should be made, m order to 
vmdicate them, 

Propessoe Bhakdarkar — ^To marry a girl of 11 or 12 
years to an old man of 50, whom it is impossible the girl 
should like for her husband, with the certam prospect of a 
lifelong widowhood for her, after a few years of distasteful 
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an)i\ unhappy married life, is unfeelmg cruelty. This wilful 

and wanton condemnation of an innocent girl to a life of 
misery, comes, in my opmion, within the legitimate scope of 
law The Hindu religious law and respectable Hindu opinion 
CO ndemn the practice, hut have become powerless 

Babu E! 0 Bhattachabji — I regret to say that, m 
spite of the social degradation that attaches to the selling of 
brides, the practice is rather common all over Bengal, and 
cruelly oppresses certain sections of the community. 

Mr Hiranand Hhemsing. — Among the Amils of Sind, 
it is the bridegrooms that are sold, and not the brides, and the 
evil IS equally demorahzing 

Mr Hagindas Tulsidas — ^In certain castes in Gujarat 
and Kathiawar, when two women are in the family way, they 
agree inth their husbands’ consent that, if the issue of one 
IS a male child and that of the other a girl, the two unborn 
children are to be regarded as married "With this understand- 
mg, the two mothers go through the ceremony with balls 
of flowers in their laps If the issue of both is male or female 
the ceremony goes for nothing Such is the absurd extreme 
to which the system of infant marriage is carried on How- 
ever, there is this to atone for it, that remarriages are open 
to females as well as to males in these castes. 

A Hindu Lawyer — Not to the females, unless they have a 
chor clnthi, or a faighati, or a regular divorce deed from their 
husbands A caste decree is not enough 

Mr. Gokaldas K. Paeekh — ^There is another practice 
equally repugnant to the notions of orthodox Hindus. I 
mean the very abominable system of exchanges. The family 
of A can only get a bride for one of its boys from B’s 
family, on condition of A’s family giving one of its girls to 
a boy in B’s. This practice has gone so far that sometimes 
when the bride’s family has no present necessity for a girl, 
there are conditions made to the effect that the future female- 
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issue o£ the marrying girl sliould be at the disposal of/the 
mombors of her parents’ family, for the purpose of procuring 
in exchange girls for boys that might bo born in the family. 
In some castes, no biido can bo had except on condition of 
exchange. 

A HikdU Laiv'YEU — And often there is a regular oham 
of exchanges Foi example, in one case A’s parents m older 
to got a bride for A from D, bad to give A’s sistci to B, 
and B had to give his sister to 0, and 0 had to gn o his 
sister to D Let us call A’s wife Ganga, B’s wife Shn i, O’s 
Tsnfe Jamna, and D’s wife Gomti They were all married 
while infants but, according to the custom of the caste, they 
remained ivith their parents until they became pubescent. 
Shivi unfortunately [Jwas afflicted with a loathsome disease, 
and her husband’s parents did not send for her, and would 
not have her. As a natural consequonco, J arana, Shivi s ex- 
change, was not sent to 0 Gomti had attained her pubes- 
cence before Shivi, and had been sent to her husband D, and so 
also Ganga had been sent to A Now A was found impotent, 
and Ganga eventually refused to go to A.. So also Gomti’s 
brothel not having received his bndo, Gomti was sent for and 
prohibited from gomg to her husband The disconsolate hus- 
bands assembled the Panch, and the Panch in solemn con- 
clave extiicated the parties from their embarrassments by 
dissolving tbeir marriages, and gmng them liberty to remarry 
or to provide fresh exchanges. Two of the parties entered 
into fresh agreements Shivi remained without^ a husband, r 
while Ganga and Jamna were mariied to other husbands 
Theieupon Ganga’s first husband was instigated by some 
enemies of her second husband to prosecute her for bigamy, 
and her second husband for abetment of bigamy, and 
of course, the onminal court following several High Court de- 
cisions, refused to recognize the caste decree and sent both 
to jail ! Here was an evil custom for which the people had 
provided a palbative. But the courts, whde not interfering 
with the custom, interfered with the palliative. 
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“ j.u.rw oHANTAEAM Nabatejt* — T lus IS 6candalous But tlie 
whole admirustiation of Hindu law is, in fact, based upon a 
legal fiction, and it afibrds a signal example of the fact that 
our customs aie already being regulated by judiciary inter- 
ference of a sort And to the Hindu people, such interference 
IS as effective as legislative inteiference, for the Sarkar, whether 
sittmg in the majesty of justice, or the Sarkar proclaimmg 
laws from the throne, is to the Hmdu ahke paternal, and may 
be held equally liable to be complained against as meddlesome, 
a Those, therefore, who think that there is no State interference 
now with our lehgious practices or social customs, are either 
not aw£ire of the real state of things, oi are ignormg it. 

A Hindo Social Hefoem Missionaey — What is ur- 
gently needed is, if I may say so. State interference with its 
own mterference. The State should, at least, redress the 
gnevances caused hy its own tribunals and its own laws. 

3Ie Ei. Keishnaswamt Rao — I think that, in India, the 
piotection of the interests of mmor girls who aie often victims 
of the caprice, and sometimes of the avarice, of their guardians, 
lenders it necessary that some restiiction should be imposed 

Me S. Stjbbramania Aitae — The most orthodox, I take 
it, cannot deny that the evil is a real evil having a most degener- 
ating influence on the social, moral, intellectual and physical 
well-bemg of society. 

, Mr. Trimaleao Venkatesh. — Infant marriages, I say, 

have already ruined Indian society to a very great extent, and 
unless put a stop to, will do more harm It is the parents, and 
especially the mothers, sisters, and other female members of the 
infant brides and bridegrooms, that really wish that their infant 
children were married, not so much for the purpose of gettmg 
them married as for the sake of enjoymg the fun and pleasure of 
going through the ceremonies attendant upon the mairiages. 

Mr. MuniiIOhax Ghose. — ^I look upon the system of 
child marriages as the greatest curse of our country. 
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Mr. MATAI.RA 3 I Lakshjiiram. — So do I 

Mr. S N Tagore — It is a canker that eats into the 
vitals of our national existence, and if not removed in time, 
may lead to the degeneracy and decay of the whole race 

Mr Keshavlal Madhaydas — Just so 

Sirdar Q-oraerao Hari Deshtnidrs — consider it a 
most permcious custom. Hmdus have, owing to it, hardly 
strength to become soldiers, or to cultivate land, or go for trade 
to foreign countries They are unfit as colomzers Every 
man has a family. Even little boys are burdened with wives 
and children A girl cannot be kept unmarried beyond ten 
years, hence parents are very anxious to get her wedded even 
to an old man or a sickly youth. The race is thus gradually 
deteriorating. Children die soon, and there are more widows 
now than there were fifty years ago The evil* is very great, and 
is corroding the very vitals of the nation At pre^t women 
have no status in society, and they are made to give a silent 
consent to all cruelties 

An Anti -Reformer, — ^This is news to me ’ One gentle- 
man says it 18 women that bring about infant marnages 
Another says women have no status in society I don’t know 
whom to believe. A third talks of sundry diseases, and concludes 
that because they exist m certain castes they exist throughout 
India. A fourth talks of disparity between the age of the bride 
and the bridegroom, as if such disparity is unkno'vn in England 
or France or Germany or Russia or America, as if that old 
story of January and May is not typical of certain marriages,, 
as if there are no cases in other societies of old women like 
tho Baroness Burdett-Coutts marrying young men, and young 
women marrying old men AR such vapid and vaporous talk 
proves nothing. 

A Hindu Sociae Reform Missionary, — I agree with 
you BO far that every one of us should avoid “ thb falshood of 
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extremes.” But I say, nevertlieless, that baby-brides and baby- 
busbunds are a disgrace to India, and to India alone. 

Me. M G-. Banade — 1 think that, after making aU alloTT- 
ances, it cannot be denied that Hmdu society contrasts very 
unfavourably with all other civilised races in these social mat- 
ters ISIor can it bo domed that early marriage leads to early 
consummation, and thence to the physical detenoration of the 
race, that it sits as a heav}' weight on our rising generation, 
enchains their aspirations, denies them the romance and fieedom 
of youth, cools their love of study, checks enterprise generally, 
dwarfs their growth, breeds weaklings and sickly people^ 
and lastly that it leads in many cases to all the horrors of early 
widowhood How to achieve lefoim may be open to question,, 
but the fact itself cannot be denied, even by those who take the 
extreme view, that some remedial action is possible or desirable 
With those who are so wedded to the existing arrangements as 
to maintain that thej' arc the best possible that can bo conceiv- 
ed, it IS usekss to arguo, for they ignore history, they ignore 
their best traditions, they ignore the dictates of their most 
solemn religious texts, they violate their natural conscience and 
their sense of the fitness of things They ignore history, 
traditions and rehgious texts, because they know full well 
that the existing arrangements are later corruptions. They 
violate their natural conscience and their sense of the fitness of 
thmgs because, while they mumble the old ntes and pronounce 
the old declarations, they virtually trample them under foot, 
and while Jhe men reserve to themselves all manner ofi 
freedom, no such measure of liberty is allowed to the poor 
women, even when widowed in childhood. These men vir- 
tually place themselves out of court in these discussions. 

A Hindu Social Reform: Missionary. — " Widowed in 
childhood ” I Are not these words which should burn into 
the inmost core of our hearts ? Is not every one of us ashamed 
of the connotation of the vernacular word for widow ? Listen 
to the sad words of Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidiasagar — a man 
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who has spent almost the "v^hole o£ his life to secuie jastf^ to 
widows, and failed. He says — “ How many hundreds of widows 
imable to observe the austerities of a Brahmacharya life, betake 
themselves to prostitution and foeticide, and thus bring disgrace 
-upon the famihes of their fathers, motheis and husbands . . 
Unfortunately, man, the stronger sex, arrogates to himself 
Tights, which he is not wdhng to concede to weak woman 
He has taken the Shastras into his own hands, and he inter- 
prets and moulds them in a way which best suits his conscience, 
perfectly regardless of the degraded condition to which woman 
has been reduced through his selfishness and mjustice A sight ' 
of the wrongs of the women of modem India is really heart- 
rendmg. lo lespect the female sex, and to make theta happy 
aie things almost unknown m this country Many men who 
•consider themselves wise, and are esteemed so by others, 
take a pleasure m the degiaded state of their females I 
beseech you to think seriously for a while upon the subject, 
and then to say whether we should continue slaves to such a 
custom . . ."Woman * in India thy lot is cast in misery ” 
How, there may be some exaggeration m this picture , hut its 
outhnes are perfectly true, and it is a shame to us that they 
are true 

Mr. Kalianra.0 H. Desa.! — I don’t think widows are as 
badly ofl as you suppose In all household and family matters 
a widow as such enjoys a far greater authority than a married 
woman. She directs the whole house, as she has more leisure for 
such duties, and in almost all matters relatmg to family or 
caste customs, she, especially if grown-up, is always looked 
upon as a final authonty Of course, her position as|a widow ex- 
cludes her from the performance of such rehgious ceremomes 
as require the presence of woman on auspicious occasions As 
to any other social wrong to which widows as such are compelled 
to submit, I humbly submit, I fail to discover any, after a 
lifelong experience of my community. 

A Hindu Social Reform Missioxarv — Then pray con- 
fine your proposition to your community. The testimony of 
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YidinS^gai as ns to Bengal, an d theic is abundant tcstiinonj to 
tbo saiuG effect as to othci pioMnccs But o£ coin sc there are 
exceptions. 

Mn Krishkvswaaii Bvo — I think that, if widoivs have 
unrcdicsscd grievances, thou existence is cntiicly due to then 
reluctance to bring them to public notice 

BabuP. 0 Moz'itooD vn. — It seems to mo, friends, a wise 
economy of Providence that quite an appreciable number of 
, men and women among every c:\ilised people, whether in tho 
shape of the widowed or tho unmai ried, should remain disen- 
tangled from tho anxieties and trials of matrimony, for tho 
ministry of sorrow and suffering and other wants of general 
society. 

A Hixdu Social Reiokm Missioxar\. — That may be, 
but I don’t know if it is also an economy of Pio\odoncB that 
a widow’s head should bo shaved, that every sonsiblo warm 
motion ” m Iicr should bo made a “ kneaded clod,” and that 

“ Tho weariest and most loathed worldly hfc 
That ago, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature ” 

should be a paradise to what sho fears of her lot. 

]\Ir Rax’grao Y. Purvxdhari — You arc makmg a 
gross mistake No widows are forced to 6ha\o their heads, but 
the shaving of a widow’s head being a robgious practice, widows 
get their heads shaved of thou own accord, and lead a single 
life. 


A Hindu Lawter — As religious a practice I suppose as 
the marnage of idiots, which is of course a saci ament, or a 
marnage within prohibited degrees which also is equally n 
saci ament. Cropping a widow’s hair is, I conceive, another 
sacrament, a religious “ trapping and suit of woe ”, which 
requires a filthy barber’s services every month, 
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Bao Saheb V N. Mandltk — This is mere impertinpce. 
To become a widow is a misfortune There is no balm to a 
soul so wounded, except the one obtained by entering into a 
higher kind of life. 

A Hindt] SociAi. Refokm Missioxauy — ^And shaving 
her head. 

Bao Saheb Y N Mandltk. — I say except the one obtained 
by entering mto a higher kind of life, abnegating one’s self on 
the altar of duty, and sacrificing self to a higher self, in a 
manner recognized by the highest religious sanctions as well 
as by the sanction of society, and by traimng the body and 
mmd so to live in this world, as to qualify one's self for a 
higher. This is the accepted doctrine and practice of the Hindu 
Shastras, which the highest minds have adopted and still pur- 
sue more or less successfully What does the actual condition 
of the people disclose ? The simple but effective Savitri IJpa- 
khyana which is rehgiously observed throughout Hmdustan, 
shows that the second mamage of a woman is' opposed to 
Hmdu rehgious convictions The Savitri day or days are the 
hohest festivals for females in India My authorities are from 
the Mahabharata down to the Yrataraja 

A Hindu Antiquary — Savitri, however, was not an 
infant bride. She chose her owm husband, and would not give 
■up her first love although she was told by no less a Mum 
■than Harada, that he was destined to die within a year Ho 
did so die, and Savitri pursued his soul mto the regions of Tama, 
as Orpheus pursued his Eurydice , and Tama, unlike Pluto, 
lewarded her fidehty by restormg her husband to her uncondi- 
tionally, and giving her several other boons This is the story 
of Savitri m the Mahabharata, and I fail to see how it justifies 
the horrors of widowhood On the contrary, it shows that 
self-choice and marriage at a iipe age produce such lovely 
examples of conjugal devotion as that of Savitri. I should very 
much like to kuow in what authoritative Shastra the shaving of 
widows IS enjomed. ' 
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A Hindu Social Reform Missionari — Dear Mr Woids- 
\rortli said at one time -“Humau nature is marvellously plastio» 
and a state of life, which many women deliberately adopt, 
and which extrinsic circumstances impose on a multitude of 
others in aU civilised lands, cannot bo without compensating 
consolations In those eases where it is sweetened by domestic 
ndcction, sustained by religious devotion, oi fortified by intel- 
lectual passion, I have no doubt that the lives of those who, 
from choice or necessity, adopt it, are neither unprofitable nor 
unhapp) ” And he compared Indian widows to Italian nuns 
But even he had not a word to say m justification of child- 
widowhood On the contrary, ho wrote — “ I need hardly say 
that I consider the existence of the Hindu child-widow one 
of the darkest blots that over defaced the civilwation of any 
people, and it is the direct and necessary conscquonco of infant 
marriage ” I don’t know if Mr. Wordsworth stiU thinks that 
widows other than child-widows have many compensatmg con- 
solations in castes in which they are shaved But in my 
opinion it IS perfectly truthful to say that, all the voyago of 
their life is bound m shallows and misorics ” 

Mr Gtovixdrvo B Joshi. — The educated men c: :lo 
present day often hold forth on this subject, and sav — X::e 
poor helpless widowed girls arc absolutely undone their 
distresses and hardships are horrible even to contemplate. 
The batcher cuts the throat of an animal but once, and the con- 
sequent pain and torture are over m a moment once for all, but 
^ the unceasing sufferings of boicavcd widows arc lifelong ”, and 
a deal of talk of this kind. Should, however, earlv* widowhood 
become the lot of one of their own daughters of tender vears. 
not a single one of them hesitates to v.ipe off hei 
to break her bangles, and get her head shaved Thus matter? 
have come to a mournful pass We are really in a helpless ftru’ 
of infancy, and need guidance by the State 

Ax Axti-Reforvier — This is a gratuitous slandc’' 
educated natives 
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Mr Jotebao G- Phullay . — 1 can’t say if it is, b^t my 
oY'n expenence is that the widow is stripped of her ornaments, 
IS forcibly shaved by her near relations, is not well fed, is not 
properly clothed, is not allowed to join pleasure-parties, mar- 
riages, or religious ceremonies In fact, she is bereft of all 
worldly enjoyments, nay, she is considered lower than a culprit 
or a mean beast . . I established a foundlmg house in my 
own compound m Poona for the Brahmin community From 
its commencement up to the present time, 35 pregnant widows 
have come to the house, and been delivered of children of whom 
five are hvmg, and thirty died fiom injuries done to them while 
in the womb by the poisonous drugs which the mothers must 
have taken to conceal their pregnancy. Many beautiful and 
helpless ignoiant young widows of respectable Biahmm fami- 
lies have turned out private and pubhc prostitutes, on account 
of this wretched system 

Mb Trimalbao Venkatesh — There is no doubt that 
several widows are viituous , but the rest praclise a good deal 
of immorahty I do not think that one-fouith of 'the offences 
of the latter are ever brought to light 

Mb. M-viiipatbaw Rxjpram — It is but too true that 
Hindu society prefers to wink at the dimes of the widow 
rather than allow hei to remarry. Ho notice is taken of well- 
known iriegularities of conduct, proved abortion and desertion 
of infanta are pardoned, and even conviction m a court of 
justice does not exclude a widow for ever from caste and society. 
But the marriage of a widow, even with a member of her own 
caste, is considered a more heinous crime than all those put 
together 

Mb K. T Telang. — Would you wrest the power of excom- 
munication from the hands of the caste ? That, I maintain, 
would bo tyrannising over caste. As Sir J oseph Amould said 
in the famous Agha Khan Case — “In fact, in every commumty 
whether of a religious nature or not, whether church or chapel^ 
caste or club, there must, as requisite for the preservation of a 
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community and as inherent in the very conception of a commu- 
nity, necessarily exist a power, not indeed to be exerted except 
in exti’eme cases and on justifying grounds, of depriving of 
the privileges of membership those who persistently refuse, 
after due notice and warning, to comply with those ascertained 
conditions of membership to which by the very fact of being 
membeis of the community, they must be held to have given 
an implied, if not an expressed, consent ” That is the doctrine 
which I hold, and paradoxical as it may seem, I hold it not 
merely as being what is demanded by considerations of justice, 
r, but also as being that which, under our present conditions, must 
accelerate the decline and fall of caste as a power hostile to 
progress. 

A Hindu Social Reform Missioxart — The paradox is 
only mtelhgible if you mean, and as I suppose you really 
mean, that no efforts should be spared by means of J energetic 
organizations to impiove the caste from withm, and to turn 
the weapons^ of caste against social abases rather than agamst 
social reforms. If there are to be no such efforts your paiadox 
IS likely to prove a delusion 

Mr C K Aitae — ^If the Legislature rule that no girl 
should be treated as a wife before consummation, they will put 
a stop to that most cruel and heait-rending scene of every day’s 
occurrence, VIZ taking the betrothed (I say betrothed for I can’t 
' call her married) girl losing her husband to the burnmg ground 
on the first day, and again, on the tenth day, making her wear 
1 her jewels and igood clothes and deck hei hair with flowers and 
ornaments as the last day that she can use them or enjoy such 
luxury in her life, while all this time the unfortunate child 
13 unconscious of the significance of the ceremony Such a girl 
has nothing to do with the burning of the body, which is done, 
in a great majority of cases, by the brothers or father of the 
deceased Such a girl, however young she may be, is denied ths 
privilege of mixing With the betrothed girls oi her age ^ 
smgmg, wearing ornaments, &c, and of doing aU that betrothed 
24 
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girls arc required to do on occasions of marriage or auspifeious 
ceremonies at homo and olsowhoro. Such an infant gal is domed 
tho privilege of going to temples on festive occasions, and enjoy- 
ing the sight of a festival, ns other betrothed girls of lior ago 
do. Tho most molancholy Bcono of all is tho so-callod widowed 
infant not knowing tho reason of her exclusion, asking her 
parents how she had oflondod them or othois, and wliy she 
was not treated ns a raariiod girl, and tho parents then be- 
ginning to weep over the misfortune of the girL 

A Hindu Social Reioiuu Missionauv. — Why do they 
weep ? Why should wo wipe thoir tears or mix ours with theirs ? 
Will not tho wounded soul enter into a higher kind, of life, 
abnegate herself on tho altai of duty, and snciifico self to a 
higher self? No hopo may biighton her days to come, no 
memory gild her past but what doos that matter ? Society 
ordains it and tho law allows it f Tho wise economy of Pro- 
vidence requires premature marriages and virgin-widows for 
the ministry of sorrow and suffering ! What a cold, heartless 
philosophy I If widows are wanted for such ministry, why not 
widowois ' Just rule that no young man should marry a 
second wifo after tho loss of his first, oven though ho might 
have lost her in infancy, and then you would havo a taste of 
tho ministry of sorrow by these young widowors I 

Mn. M I. PiIjLai. — I t is a cruel and inhuman custom. 
I havo known inatancos of rospoctablo men — who wore orna- 
monta of Hindu society — having mot with premature death, 
broken-hearted and unable to hoar tho misfortune of thoir 
beloved daughters. A Hindu family with a young widow is 
m perpetual misoiy, and gloom prevails in it Tho consola. 
tion attempted by tho orthodox Brahmins is in itsolf insulting. 
It IS gravely said by them that a woman hccomos a widow by 
tho result of hor Larma m tho previous births, and that it is 
a sm to allow her to marry again This is something like 
misers preaching it to bo a sm to help tho indig ont, who by 
tho result of thoir karma are destined to bo poor. ^ 
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A Hindu ANxiouvra — The Ycdic poets held no suck 
■doclnnc ns that of the trnnsnugration of souls. The spccu- 
Intions of Hindu philosophy More pushed to their oxtremo 
Mhen we Mere cn\ eloped m wiser}', and the result was 
Huddhism 

!Mn Vlnkui H Kmi — ^Aud it is curious that no trace 
of n shnicd uidow could be found before Buddhism. That 
faith rcquirc<l the shniing of its religious persons, men or 
women Such m idows in those days ns hnd no nttraction for 
this world turned sain/a^t^ of their own accoid, by getting 
tlicii head shnicd and wearing red cloth, and wont to live in 
Viharno or monasteries This custom w ns regarded as a great 
jinproicmcnt, as it grantcil equal rights to women with men in 
icligious matters, and the astute Brahmins retained it, W'ltk 
the double purpose of making their own religion more attractive 
to the masses, and e\posmg the dark side of the banished 
religion to the w orld But it is heart-rending to see a beau- 
tiful young^’Incc deprived of the ornament w hick nature has 
bestowed on it What an abject spectacle must a ‘^haved 
widow bo presenting to the c}cs of Euiopean ladies passing 
through the streets of Indian towns Has man power to cut 
dowm the hair of a woman’s head any moie than her nose 
or cars ? 

adn. jM Gr — I say the desperate misery of 

infant widows is a scandal and a wrong which is a disgrace to 
any well-regulated society. There is really no choice allowed 
to the unfortunate creatures, who arc disgraced before they 
feel the reason why such cruelty is practised upon them It 
was on this account that I proposed a legislative enactment 
iixmg the limit of marriageable age. 

Sir T Madavi Iloiv — And I also am of opmion that 
such hmit should bo fixed. Even if it is fixed at ton it will 
do considerable good. It may be fixed at fourteen or fiftcea 
for non-Brahmins 
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Atc Axti-Eefobjier. — oppose legislative interference 
altogether. I say that infant betrothals and marriages are 
not specially Oriental institutions^ and “ were well known in 
Europe at a comparatively recent historical period I say 
also with Mr Hume that, infant marriage not being “ an unmi- 
tigated curse should be left to die its own -fate,” and that 
sporadic crusades to destioy particular evils are an utter 
waste of power.”^ And farther I say with Mr. "Wordsworth 
that, “ a society divided as Hindu society is, and dominated as- 
it is by rehgious tradition and priestly law, will never be 
reformed piecemeal and in detail,” and that “religion and 
habit were not created and cannot be destroyed by logic ”f- 
I am if you please an out-and-out let-aloneist. ' 

A Hinbu Democritus — ^And I am another The quan- 
tum of good and evil, of happmess and misery, of wisdom and 
f oUy, and (if you please) of laughter and tears, is as fixed and 
invariable as the quantum of the seventy elementary sub- 
stances out of which this whole universe has been^.bmlt up 
There is no annihilation and no augmentation, no j eal des- 
truction, no J eal construction , but there is a great deal of 
transmutation, and there is a great deal of illusive jugglery 
The best way, therefoie, of enjoying life is to see how “ the 
pairs of opposites” so often mentioned in our Hindu philosophy 
fight it out between themselves “ Polarity, or action and 
re-action, we meet ” as Emerson says, “ in every part of nature 
in darkness and bght , in heat and cold , in the ebb and flow 

of waters , in male and female , in the inspiration^ and expi- 
ration of plants and animals, in the undulations of fluids 
and of sound , in the centnfugal and centripetal gravity , in 
elcctncity, galvamsm, and chemical affimty Supermduce 
magnetism at one end of a needle, the opposite magnetism 
takes place at the other end If the South attracts, the North 
repels To empty here you must condense there An inevit- 


* Sec Chapter I — G5, of this book 
t Sec Chapter IX,-58. 
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able dualism bisects nature, so that cacli tbmg is a lialf and 
suggests anotber to mako it whole * as spiiit, matter ; man, 
woman , odd, o\ eu , subjective, objective : in, out , upper, 
under , motion, lest , yea nay and ho would havo added if 
he had lived in India, Mnlaban, jMandlik , A 0 Hume, Sir 
Auckland Colvm , the National Congi ess, the Patriotic Asso- 
ciation , radicalism, conservatism . pine theism, idolatry , 
reformation, dc/o) mutton Yes — reformation, defot mation, foi 
who does not know what came in the wake of the religious 
refoims introduced by Chaitanya in Bengal, Nanik m the 
Panjab, Sahjanand in G-ujeiat. Why idolatry of a subtler 
foim' And as for } our European civilisation, I say it is as 
bad as ‘barbaiism , foi, if baibansm is bad, national drunken- 
ness is at least equally bad It v\as not long ago that 
England drew a thud of its revenue from dunk, and it was said 
by an English paper “ Dunk pa 3 's oui Army and Navy, and 
it pays the interest ou our Rule Biittania Debt.” Look at the 
English poor-houses, at the Englisli public-houses, at the 
English jails, at the English lunatic asj lums, and then say 
jf the Enghsh civilisation means any increase of goodness, of 
happiness, oi of wisdom And as for other European nations, 
why take a stock only of their armaments and note thou* 
ways of warfare, and compare them if you please with tho 
mihtary code of tho Pandavas and the Nauravas, and you seo 
at once that Euiopcan civilisation is but another form of 
barbarism with a thin voneei. Yes, certainly, there are schools 
and hospitals and other make-believes of progress , but ns 
Herbert Spencer has shoivn, some of the most-educated men 
turn out tho greatest scoundrels, for they can make their 
villainy a fine art or, if you please, an elaborate science. And 
as for hospitals, tho same philosopher tells us that “ ns fast 
as more and more detrimental agencies are removed or miti- 
gated . thoie arise now destructive agencies Lot the 
average mortality bo diminished by more effectually guardmg 
the weak against adverse conditions, and inevitably there come 
fresh disease'^ ” Your diainage-fanatics and sanitation-fanatics 
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•svho have inoculated so many of our municipalities wth /-heir 
fads, and burdened the people with so many taxes, ought to 
lay this profound observation to heart. What then ha'^ 
European civilisation done ? I forget it boasts of its news- 
papers , but do the newspapers do more good than harm t 
The editors seem to say — as a fine jiaiody makes them saj — • 

Now about our task we’ll go, 

In the poisoned slander throw, 

Hubble, bubble, toil and trouble, 

Lies and shams and sneers we double.’* 

Their lying advertisements, their unscrupulous attacks,, 
their unconscionable flatteries, their pmrient scandals, then 
sensational monstrosities are n curse to the people The little 
girl in Punch — my favourite weekly — ofiers “ a penny for a 
paper with three orrid murders in it, and two flres with 
people burnt to death, and aomo di ownings and an earthquake 
and a shipwreck and a few bad robberies , and please ”, she 
adds, if you ain’t got one with enough of otrers in it,, 
mother says I’m only to give a a penny ” I say this i& 
nothing but savagery in disguise It is certamly not civili- 
sation ’ You talk of your physical conveniences, but forget 
the moral and intellectual harm they have done Ton talk of 
your intellectual achievements, and forget the physical harm 
they have done. You talk of the destruction of superstition, 
and forget how many new fetishes we have set up " Nodding 
crucifixes and meltmg blood”, says a clever writer, “ went out 
with the Reformation, nor do I think that those Lmds of pious 
frauds have returned But m their place we have chanty- 
bolls, shilhng-subscnptions, chanty-bazars, pubhc dinners,, 
and public meetings ” Haven’t we a host of such pious 
frauds ? Are they not as plentiful as black-bemes ? Are 
not most of your philanthropic institutions the result of so- 
many pious frauds ? Read Carlyle and you will see how many 
humbugs there are in civilised England, while this homble 
word IB simply untranslateable in any ancient language And 
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Eng^jsh humbuggism o£ all sorts is running rampant in our 
own land also To gnc Ibo most recont instance. Sir Auckland 
Col\ in's letter about the Congress is charming humbug, and 
Mr Hume's is anothoi The former talks of India under 
education, of India compelled m the interests of tho weaker 
masses to submit to impartial justice of India brought 
together by load and rail , of India entering into tho first-class 
commercial markets of the woild, of India of religious 
toleiation , of India assured, for terms of jears unknown in 
less foitunato Europe, of piofound and unbroken peace, of 
India of tho free press , of India finally taught for tho first 
time that the end and aim of rule is the welfare of tho people 
and noUthc personal aggrandisement of the sovereign ’ The 
latter talks, on the other hand, of India under foreign lulo and 
foreign institutions, of India compelled in the inteiests of 
Great Britain to submit to a bleeding process which is eiery 
year dinining her life-blood, of India brought into eonlact 
with England like tho famous earthen pipkin with tho brass 
pot , of Ifldia exporting more than is good foi her, to pay 
her tiibute, and getting tho exchange hcavilj^ against hei , of 
India of religious decadence , of India assured, for terms of 
3 ears unknown in more foitunatc Europe, of po\crty, without 
even a Famine Belief Fund to mitigate its extreme , of India 
of tho free police and perjury — encouraging law-courts , of 
India of compulsory drunkenness , of India disarmed and emas- 
culated , of India with her necessaries taxed , of India taught 
most con^ incingly that beautiful laws may not be well adminis- 
tered, and. bcaurocracy and circumlocution are not specially 
desirable blessmgs." Both arc right and both are wrong, and a 
man who is both right and wrong is the biggest humbug in 
the world Our fore-fathers belio\ ed that the Cieator had pro- 
duced Maya for his amusement, and I say she is also for the 
amusement of all true philosophers Watch the play of anta- 
gonistic forces, and you will soon know what is meant by my 
new science “ tho statics of dynamics ” It discovers the face of 
Maya in all ^01 ts of places and in varying phenomena, and 
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tlioso "wlio undcTBtand it most, care very little whether'’ they 
have sanitation and education and adult marriages, or filth 
and Ignorance and baby marriages , for they know that the 
law of hfe, to quote Spencer, will soon asscit itself and 
produce a merry rhythm. Trul3^ “ Men arc but the sport 
of circumstances when cucumstancos, seem most the sport of 
men.” 

A Hindu Heraclitus. — Yes, indeed, the law of life pro- 
duces a rhythm, though not often a merry rhythm The 
mole chooses to burrow underground, and the law of life, 
depriving it of eyes, adapts it to a darkened existence The 
hermit-crab, avoiding the struggle of its species with waves 
and rocks, chooses to live in the whelk of a mollusc,' and the 
law of life, shiivelhng up its fourth and fifth pair of limbs, 
and attenuating the thick shell on its abdomen, compensates it 
by developing the extremity of its tail to enable it to hold on 
to its boi rowed house The dodder chooses to suck its food- 
supply at ease from the stem and branches of adjacent plants, 
and the law of life takes away its organs of nutrition, and 
makes it a “pauper of nature ” Read Mr E Ray Lankestar’s 
book on Degeneration, and you will have many more examples 
of such “merry rhythms” “Any new set of conditions,” 
savs this groat scientist, “occurring to an animal, which 
render its food and safety very easily attained, seem to lead as 
a rule, to degeneration , just as an active healthy man some- 
times degenerates, when he becomes suddenly possessed of a 
fortune , or as Rome degenerated when possessed of tho riches , 
of the ancient woild. The habit of parasitism cleaily acts 
upon animal organization in this way Let the parasitic life 
once be secured, and away go legs, jaws, eyes, and ears , the 
active highly-gifted crab, insect, or annehd may become a 
mere sac, absorbmg nourishment and laying eggs The 
parasite is nevertheless happy m its own way, and, I suppose 
it 16 only mere perversity on the part of scientific men to class 
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at as'^a low organism. It is also equally perverse to put man. 
in a different class from the amcsha, for this tiny organism 
knows how to feed itself and save its little body, almost as 
well as man. If the end of life is to eat, drink, and be meny, 
the an.foba secuies that end almost completely, and the 
slothful coccus or scale-insect fulfils it as much as the active 
busy ant But is this really the end ? If it is, the evolution 
of man from a structureless, jelly-like, but vital compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, is utterly inexplicable. 
Suiely Nature has evei been travailing to produce greater and 
greater perfection and greater and greater life The life of a 
tree is not the same as the life of a bird, and the life of a bird is 
not the same as that of a man And yet the embryonic life of all 
the three is the same. This is one of the astounding dis- 
coveries of science “The apple which fell in Newton’s garden, 
Newton’s dog Diamond, and Newton himself began life at the 
same pomt.’”*" Eveiy one of them grew out of a mass of 
protoplasm,j- but the ancestors of each had exercised different 
activities, and each became differentiated accordingly It is in 
the power of eveiy orgamsm to vary. Two of the four 
essential charactenstics of every living being are, according to 
physiology, assimilation and spontaneous action. The frog, to 
which Brahmins are likened m the Riga Veda, has, by conti- 
nual efforts to breathe air direct from heaven, succeeded in ac- 
quirmg lungs, while his fellow-dwellers in the waters who have 
made no such effbi ts, contmue to retam their gills The true 
Brahmins of old — our true Rishis — oui true Togis — ^by similar 
continual efforts succeeded in acqumng spiritual lungs, m 
estabhshmg an almost perfect correspondence with the Im- 
mutable, and hving unto the spirit by dymg unto the flesh. 
They were at least religious zoophytes, so to say, and not like 
us, rehgious epiphytes Are we not such ? Is it not true 
that our spiritual food and safety are matters of no concern ? 

# Henry Drummond m his * Natural La\r in the Spintual World.’* 
t toee Ruxley’s Lay Sermons, 6th Edm, p 127. 
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Is it not true that every one of us considers them easily 
attorned ? We have only to bolt into our mouths the formulre 
of a Hmdu cult, or fill our ears with certain Mantras and 
Tantras, and lo, we are saved! We have only to shelter our- 
selves under the accommodating roof of a particular Hindu 
doxy, and our salvation is of course ensured ' There are 
deities innumerable, who are obbgmg enough to give us board 
and lodging, free of charge, and the result of their cruel kind- 
ness IS that we are the spiritual parallels of natural parasites 
Is not this religious parasitism a most mournful thing ? 
But alas ' our downward fall has not stopped here Intellec- 
tually, the raa3ority of us are no better than parasites Have 
we not plenty of Sanskrit-educated parasites who suck oui 
ancient literature like “ mdustnous bugs,” and produce what 
the bug produces ? Have we not plenty of English-educated 
parasites, mere walking dictionaries of quotations from Milton 
and Shakespeare, Bacon and Burke, Austin and Bentham, 
Darwin and Spencer ? But foitunately, the intellect of the 
country has been, for the last half century, steadily struggling 
to free itself from this crushing parasitism, and it is the resul- 
tant mdependence and the resultant good secured by the 
struggle, which make us hope that a similar struggle wiU 
wean us from spiritual parasitism and from social parasitism, 
Do you think, my brethren, that we are not social parasites ? 
Can you deny that woman, who is in most advanced countries 
still a semi-parasite, is among us, with the exception of some 
classes, almost a complete parasite ? She has had scant justice 
even in Europe The professions are generally closed to her^ 
and any attempt on her part to compete with men in their 
avocations is generally considered unwomanly. But in 
Europe such notions are becoming gradually obsolete, while 
in India wo still continue to believe that the great end of a 
woman’s life is marriage, and we still contmue to enforce the 
ordinance of the Smritis that she is always to live in a state 
of dependence. And jet none in these scientific times can 
deny, that tho child of a parasitic mother and an unparasitic 
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father IS a loMcr organism, that is, has lesser possibilities of 
future perfection, than the child of an unparasitic couple 
This IS a truth nhtcli is self-evident to everj thmkcp 
though it has not jet been brought homo to the masses 
What, hoM ever, we have to lament in India, is not only that 
voman, except among the loner, and a few of the upper, 
classes, is no better than a parasite, but that ci on man, her 
lord and master, is no better than a slave m social matters. The 
priest and the now-a-dajs do not rule our spiritual and 

intellectual life so much as the caste rules our social life 
Almost e\ cry detail of such life is settled for us Caste has- 
for infancy, pupilage, and manhood its ordained methods of 
sucking, 'Sipping, drinking, and eating , of washing, anointing , 
of clothing and ornamenting the body of sitting, rising, 
reclining , of moiing, Msiting, travelling It has its Ians for 
social and rcbgious rites, privileges, and occupations , for 
education, dutj , rebgious semco for errors, sins, trangressions 
for intercommunion, avoidance, and excommunication , for 
defilement and purification , for fines and other punishments 
It unfolds the ways of what it calls sms, accumulating sm, 
and putlmg away sin , of acquirmg, dispensing, and losing 
merit It treats of inheritance . . .of bargains, gams, loss, 
and rum. It deals with death, burial, and burning , and with 
commemoration, assistance, and injury after deattj It inter- 
feres, in short, with all the relations and events of life, and 
with what precedes and follows, or what is supposed to pre- 
cede and follow hfe It reigns supremo in the innumerable 
classes and divisions of the Hindus, whether they originate in 
family descent, in rehgious opinions, in civil oi sacred occu- 
pations, or in local residence , and it professes to regulate all 
their interests, affairs, and relationships Caste is the guidmg 
principle of each of the classes and divisions of the Hindus- 
viewed in their distinct and associated capacity”*. Caste pre- 
scribes the age of marriage and the conditions of cohabitation 
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It exacts a fixed quota of dinners on auspicious and inauspi- 
cious occasions It has n code of its own and a court of its 
own Its raoin commandments nic — Thou shalt not cross 
the black water ‘‘Thou shalt not mairy a widow oven if 
she IS a virgin-widow “ Thou shalt not intor-dino or inter- 
marry with another caste ” Those are its capital crimes, for 
their punishment is death unto tlio caste, death unto one's 
family, death unto one’s dearest and nearest Such despotism — 
despotism unfortunately not tempered by enlightenment — kills 
all individuality, arrests growth, and hastens decay. There 
18 a “ pair of opposites”, ouo of W'hich uplifts those who put ' 
themselves m a position to rise, while the other drags down 
those who do not cate to rise as they find it so easy to fall. 
Yes, there aio thousands and tons of thousands in the organic 
world, who find it easy to full Life is to their west, to their 
oast, to thoir noith, to then south, nbo\o them and below them, 
and in closest contact with them on every sidc,*^ but they see 
it not, neither do they hear it, they taste it not, norther do they 
even touch it The inorganic elements which are absorbed by 
every organism have a tendency to topple lower and lower, 
while the vital force which builds them up into plant and 
animal has a constant tendency to soar higher and higher 
^ But to utilise this upward tendency, to become more and 
more alive, the organism must bestir itself and attempt to 
drink deep draughts of the life around, whilo to utilise the 
downward tendency, no such attempt is necessary. Hence it 
IS that we find so many lazzaioni tn nature with, the doom of , 
death on them Hence it is that spiritual and intellectual and 
eocial parasites, suffei a slow but sure atrophy of thoir souls 
and intellects and individuality This law of lifo which fixes 
the conditions of re-generation and de-generation, is not a more 
phrase or a figment of science. It is as hard a fact as our Penal 
Code, but uuhke it, it requires no Criminal Procedure Code 
and no Evidence Act to supplement it, for, he who breaks it 


* Adapted from the “ Ganapati Atharva SirSham.” 
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is his ovru policeman, his owu i)rosccutci, his own judge, his 
own jailor It is gn on to ns to kno^\ tho law itsolf, but not 
its nil} and wheroforo. The slats in the milky nay can bo 
seen by us but the eye, fortified with the best telescope yet 
imented. is not able to fathom the depths of nebulosity behind 
them. ITone can yet say whj Yanety should mean Giowth, 
or why Uniformity should mean Decay But there is no doubt 
as to this meaning. And there is cqnall} little doubt that 
those who follow’ the law of life are mastcis of then fate, and’ 
those who do not, arc the spoib of circumstances It is thus 
•that we hare fallen, and it is thus that we shall fall still lowei,. 
nnlcss wconce more ulih/c that vital foice, pnmaiily irapicsscd 
on all natifio to succour self-help, to conquer cmI. to "make 
for iightcousness’ My dear brethren, there is hope for us all 
if wc will but awake and arise TVe arc all ver} fond of 
reminding our rulers that "righteousness cxaltcth a nation* . 
but shouldon t wc occasional!} adniimstcr this reminder to 
oursch cs also ? Ma} I recall to you those noble versos in 
;Manu which wo have so much disregarded ' " Giving no pain 

to an} creature,” sa}s tho great Rishi while piescribmg 
man’s duties, "gniug no pain to an} creature (far less, 
therefore, to one’s own flesh and blood), let him collect rirtuo 
by degrees, for the sake of acquiring a companion to tho next 
world, as the ant by degrees builds his nest, for, in his passage 
to tho next world, neither his father, nor his mother, nor his 
wife, nor his son, nor his kinsman will remain m his company 
his virtue alone will adhoro to him Single is each man born , 
single be dies , single be receives the i award of bis good, and 
single the punishment of his evil deeds When he leaves his 
corpse, like a log or lump of cloy, on tbo giound. Ins kmdied 
retire with averted faces ; but his viitue accompanies his soul. 
Oontmually, therefore, by dogroes, let bim collect virtue, 
for tbo sake of securmg an inseparable companion, smee with 
vntuo for his guide, he will traverse a gloom, how haid to ha 
traversed” I 
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A IIiNnu Fatvlisi, — But tell me, my profound pbiloso* 
plicv, if your virtue will save you from being born again, 
Why need an insoparnblo companion at all ’’ Is it not a nuisance 
to hoA'o an inscparnblc companion? I saj , have true Icnow- 
ledgo, and virtue n ill take care of itsolf. If tlicro is life 
aiound us and in ua, it n ill take good care of itself and of us. 
Is not this the onl;y tiuo knowledgo ? Why then trouble 
yourself with -v am fantasies ’ Does not our Shustra say * 
By works, a cicatuio is bound, by knowledge he is liber- 
ated , wherefore devotees gifted with peifect insiglit perform , 
no works Through v oiks a creature is bom again, after 
death, with a body (of one or othci) of sixteen dcsciiptions ; 
by knowledgo he becomes the Eternal, Imperceptible and 
TJndocnymg Some men of little undoi standing eulogise 
works, and so embrace with delight the ontnngicracnts of 
corporeal existence. But those who have reached the lugliest 
intolhgenco and a perfect comprehension of righteousness, do 
not commend works, as a person drinking from a -irncr thinks 
little of a woll. The losults whicli a man obtains from works 
are pleasure and pain, prosperity and adversity , by know- 
ledge, he gams that condition in which his griefs are at an 
end, m which ho dies not, m which his birth is not repeated, 
from which ho docs not return, m which that Supreme Brahma 
exists Imperceptible, Unchanging, etc., ctc.""^ 

A Hjndu Lawyer — I tbmk this is an excellent doc- 
tnne Let us all practise it , let us give up our professions ; 
leave the National Congress as woll as the Social Conference to < 
its fate , retire quietly into the closet of our own consciousness, 
and contemplate ourselves from the navel upwards, and 
starve ourselves, if need be, into euthanasia. It is really 
absurd to make any effort to improve our condition in any 
way, for “ Life’s best is that it leads to Death ” 

An Anti-Reformer. — I suppose you do not beheve that 
Christ was a Vedantist or a Yogi, and yet ho is reported to 

* Mahubharata XU. 8,810 p. p. Muir V.— 327. 





have said “ This is Life Etemnl that they may Inow Tlice ; 
the only ti uc God”'". It is in this sense that knowledge is 
contrasted with works in tho passage quoted by our friend. 
As one of our TJpanishads says " All this is Soul Ho who 
perceives this, thinks this, knows this, delights in Soul, sports 
with Soul, takes pleasure in Soul, he becomes self resplendcnt,”f 
And this old doctrine is also tho latest icsult of ‘Western 
thought. Turn to that thoughtful work “Hatural Law in 
the Spiiitual World”, and jou find that the author, a scientific 
man and a Christian, saj s, after quoting Herbert Spencer’s dofi- 
* nition of “pcifcct hfe “There lies a something at the 
back of the correspondences of the spiritual organism, just as 
there lics'a something at tho back of the natural correspond- 
^cnccs. To say that Life is a correspondence, is only to 
express a partial truth. There is something bchmd Life 
manifests itself in correspondences But what determines 
them ? Tho organism exhibits a % ariety of correspondences 
What organizes them f As in the natural, so in the spiritual 
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t Cbaudogya Upanishad 2 — 52, Moir III — 1T8 
i “ It IS manifest a jit io» i, that since changes in tlio physical state 
of the cm ironmcnt, as also those mechanical actions, and those rana- 
tions of available food ivluch occur in it, are liable to stop tho processes 
going on in tho organism, .and since tho adaptive changes in tho 
organism have tho effects of directly oi indirectly counter-balancmn- 
those changes in the environment, it follows that tho lifo of tho organ- 
^ ism will be short^or long, low or lugh, according to tbe extent to which 
changes m the environment are met by corresponding clmnges in tho 
organism Allowing a margin for perturbations, the life will contmue. 
•only whilo the correspondence continues , tho comjileteness of the life 
will bo proportioned to tho completeness of tho correspondence, and tho 
life will be perfect only when tbe correspondence is perfect” Pnncipleff 
of Biology, p 82 Agam, “ Perfect correspondence would be perfect life 
Wore there no changes in the environment bat such as tbe organism 
bad adapted changes to meet, and were it never to fail in tbe efficiency 
with winch it met them, there would be do ml ou denes and eiornal 
knoiolcdgc,’^ 
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there is a Principle o£ Life The relation hetweenf the 

spiritual man and his enviionmentis .a filial relation With 
the new spirit, the fihal coriespondence, he Inotvs the Fatlm, 
and tins is Life Eternal. This is not only the real relation, hut 
the only possible i elation It takes the Divme to know 

the Dmne, hut in no more mysterious sense than it takes the 
human to know the human. Such being the quality of the 
new 1 elation it contains the guarantee of its eternity 

Here at last is a correspondence which will never cpase 
It, and it only, wdl stretch beyond the grave, and be found 
inviolate, 

“ When the Moon is old. 

And the Stars are cold, 

And the hooks of the Judgment Day unfold ” 

Thus the latest phase of enlightened Christianity is exactly 
the oldest phase of Hindu Toga 

A Hindu Social Reforw Missionakt — G-ranted But 
what IS your conclusion ? Is Toga within the reach of all ? 
Can a complete fihal correspondence be established without 
works or mtellectual advancement ? Can man become Divine 
in less time than it has taken him to become a man ? This 
organism of ours which has not yet succeeded in adapting 
itself to a tithe pf the changes of the natural half of its envi- 
ronment, cannot at once become perfectly en i aj>port with the 
spiritual half True, there is Life all around us, and we are at 
liberty to dnnk as much of it as we oan But can we dunk it 
without a capacity to drink it ? Can we have SDch capacity 
without advancmg higner than the low plane of our existence ^ 
And can we so advance without any efiort ? Did man evolve 
mind, did man evolve language, did man evolve a will, 
without trying at all ? Had he not always an Actual and an 
Ideal, and is not his life-history nothing more than a series 
of struggles to rise — a senes of progressive Actuals and 
progressive Ideals ? Has he not always had an Ideal far m 
ad^ ance of his Actual, and has not every expansion of his 



Actun*l — o\orj incrcnso m Ins correspondences with Ins on- 
'viionmont— o\ery ncccssion of more life, meant the attainment 
of a longed-for Ideal, and has not every such attainment been 
but a prelude f o the burst of a higher Ideal on his vision? " The 
situation”, 80} 3 Caiiyle, “ that has not its Duty^ its Ideal, was 
nc\ or } ct occupied b}' man. Yes, liei'c m this poor, miser- 
able, liampcrcd despicable Actual, wliorcin thou even non 
stnndcst, here or nowhere, is thy Ideal , work it out there- 
from and working, believe, Ii\o and be free” Is not this 
cxuctlj iv hot our on n classic Rishi, Mudgala, said and prac- 
*tiscd ? Docs not the Christian Paul say the same thing — 
“ TTork out your own salvation ” ? Can salvation be worked 
out without working out self-purification, and can we work out 
self-purification witliout self-denial and without righteousness ’ 
There ma\ be higher types of man whose store of hereditary 
punt}, accumulated by the self denial and self-saciificc of 
generations of ancestors, or whose stoic of self-acquired purity, 
due to the fat ourablo mfiuoncc of their spiritual environment, 
may fit them at once for the highci plane of ideal cthcicnl life, 
nithontan} tronblosomc preliminary appicnticcship to the 
Actual, But such men — the prophets and saints of all lands 
— are very few. They are the salt of the earth, and help us to 
^ grow by their example The rank and file of humanity have 
still to work their way to higher goals, by realising their 
conditions, by utilising their surroundings — surroundings vital 
■with a Hoa^ealy Presence — by acting well then part on earth 
— fay hoping for u higher life — and by that ‘ divmo discontent’ 

' which has alwti}s been the fore-runner of progress Icarus 
could not fly like a bird, but a modern balloonist, by utilising 
Nature, can soar liigh into space, and imlikc a bird, can 
even take a companion or two with him into the higher regions 
The old astronomer m the fable, with his eyes turned towards 
the stars and his feet going astray, terminated his studies m a 
cold well, but the modern astronomei, well knowing that 
uogligenco is as groat a ciime as lashnoss, takes care both of 
his ejes and his feet, and. with telescope in hand, sweeps the 
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oiotlniMi 1(M ns iiof i)i*lnol om m h( s n i(li i(iic phi asfs '^fi i</ 
the loot of tiio question, iryou plouec , look into its insnnclouts, 
nnd survey it in all its aspects but you cannot get over 
tlic mviuciblc truth that progress is nnpossible AVithout ctioit, 
^Vc aio day bj day cuilaibng oui old mhentanco, and doing 
next to nothing to improve our surioundings And jet no 
ha\o only to exert ourselves ni right earnest, and the traditions 
of our race, the ineuiories of our fatlieis. naj, their Inlng 
presences around us — for good men never die — will infuse a 
new life into us, and make us bcttei, purer, hobci, happier 
Every year, we make our oflcriugs to the manes of our proge- 
nitors out of an c^c^-dlraullshlllg stock of iightcousiicss, and 
every year, by walking after the stubbornness of our hearts 
lU devious ways, we decrease tlic chances of a better progeny 
"SVe care ns little for our ancestry as for our posterity v>c 
listen neither to reason nor to authority , vc worship forms 
without understanding, and, forsaking the fountain of bring 
waters, hew out cisterns, broken cisterns that can liold no 
water ” How long, dear brethren, arc wc to disobey the 
clear laws of Nature, pervert our plain iiath, persist in our 
trespasses, and gradually make oiir old “ heritage an abomi- 
nation,” and cur ancient ‘'pleasant portion” a wild desolation'*’ 
How long arc wo to continue this prodigal waste of hereditary 
Vigour and virtue, lu uttei forgetfulness of the undying 
Nemesis that dogs the heels of every inordinate act, ercry 
inordinate omission ? Is it not yet time for us all to awake 
from our sleep of ages, and put our households once more in 
order Is it not yet time for a combined, sustained struggle 
against our new vice of blood, against that fatal blight which 
so often nips our youth in its bud, or sears the flower of our 
manhood in its bloom, which turns tender maidens into 
women before their time, which fades their beauty, stifles their 
growth, oats into the roots of their life, and riddles them with 
untold maladies ^ Surely, my brothers, you do not believe that 
the Almighty Lawgiver is dead ' Surely, you do not believe 
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<ln(!ii 9 polirp or lii 9 judicial^ i'^ less officioni than ouis' 
Suivly, most ‘iiuoly, wo aio being pimished foi our transgies- 
‘uons. punislicd to bo schooled into a bottoi life, but to be 
schooled onl} if wo will loam Ever} child-w idow m India 
moans a crime against Ifatuie, a sm against God Evciy con- 
summation dm ing pubescence, e\cxy man logo entailing such 
consummation, means the cuiscs of the childien to be boin, a 
failuie of oui duty to oui past to oiu picsent. and to oni 
futuxe ' Do YOU think that sucli failiuc of dut}' is a thing not 
1 0 be ashamed of ^ Is it not cquualent to moxal insolvency^ 
• And IS such insohenc} loss disgxaceful than pecuniary insol- 
\encj ’ Pax be it from mo to sat that w'e axe all moral insol- 
vents But so long as w’c choose to tuxn a deaf cax to the xopxoofs 
of our ow 11 back-slidings, so long as w^e do not bioak the yoke 
and buist the bands of the c\il ciLstoms which hold us m 
ihrall, so long as wo sf like no blow foi oiix own fiocdoni 
fioin then t}iannt, wo dcscixe no bclLci fate than that of 

morn I insolvents and paxnsitos and slates 

% 

A IIiNni. ANTiQtKRt — And no bettei Yuga than the 
Kali Yugn — the Yuga of Knlhi — the Age of !Misex}, Rond, nxt 
fiionds, the sivty-fouith Adhinyn of the Adiparta of the 
ilahlbhrixatn, and jou find that in the Satjn Yuga, men knew 
not women bef 010 then full pxime, that children ne\ex died 
m infaixc} tliat steiilit} wnsthelotof none, tliat disease was 
unknown, that w'oman was not a 

“Pool thing of usages* coexced — compelled, 

• 

Victim when wrong, and martyx oft tvhon light,’ — 
ilint health and holiness w'ont hand in hand, and vigour 
and vixtue wexe insepaxnblc companions \Ve have long 
di voiced them by this brutish and foolish usage of pxema- 
ture maxiiage and the demoialisation it has entailed, and I 
propose that we solemnly sweax each of us, to lest not 
and to pause not until we succeed in bunging tlie old Satva 
Yugn back again, at least m this essential lespect 
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A Hindu Anti-Rufoumer. — And pray how are you ^oing 
to bring it back, dear old man ? Are you going to apply 
to the prosaic British Government foi this boon^ 

A Hindu Antiquary. — I mean to try my own people 
first, and when I despair of them it wiU be time to apply to the 
Govcinment 

A Hindu Lawyer — Bu t how are jou going to tiy jour 
own people first ? 

A Hindu Antiquary — Well, I will join my friend, the 
missionary here, and implore each caste to refoim itself 
will entreat my educated brethren to become missionaries 
like us, and shame them into establishing at least 'one indi- 
genous mission which may compare favourably with the 800 
foreign missions we have amongst us I will ask the public to 
support it at least as well as the Countess of Duffeiin Fund, 
for the object of the fund is curative while ours is pieventive 
I will devote the remaining few' years of my ^ life to this 
woik, for I feel that not a single earnest word, not a smgle 
honest effort, is ever wasted My God, my Father, will bless 
my pool endeavours, and enable me to sow at least a seed 
which maj one day germinate and grow into a goodly tree 
This is my simple old-fashioned faith, and I mean to act up 
to it 

“ We li\ e lu deeds, not ySars , in thoughts, not 
breaths , 

In feolmgs, not in figures on a dial , c 

We should count tune by heart-throbs He most 
liv es 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best ” 

G Ranade — I wish every one of us had your faith 
and ever} one of us acted up to it. 

A Hindu Lawver — ^It is not difficult to act up to it, if 
one can only understand that the best selfishness lies in nn- 
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'solfisfmcss I am afraid I can't become a missionary, but 
though I can’t spare my time, the mission is welcome to 
my money 

Ax Axti-Eefoumeu — But I don’t \et nndci stand what 
tins ncn-fanglcd mission is n anted for 

A Hixdu A^TIQr*Any — Well, if ion can’t nndoistand 
that self-help is essential to om pi ogress, that pi ogress is 
neficssary for perfection, that perfection should bo the aim of 
Cl erv human being ' if joue.an’t conceive an\ higher ideal 
than that of peisonal happiness, jon can at least understand 
the great dispanti which piematnre marnage is ci eating 
between ’the two sexes It has been well said that this 
pr.actice “shortens the peiiod of pure and jo}Ous maiden- 
hood,” and that “ the child is therebi forced b} an abrupt 
and Molcnt tiansition into (he woman It is onlj the jo\- 
Icssness of a people that could haie made the Nauich a 
pleasurable ^motle of passing an e\oning This lesnlt is a 
diiect consequence of India Inning withdiawn, from the 
commerce of society , the element which Natuic has piomded 
te brighten, purif}, and cle\ntc it and Nature, indignant 
at the affront, has retaliated by the infliction of the Naiitch 
as the gi eat national amusement” The Greeks had their 
heiarw, and we have our Naikins, and the origin of the latter 
is the same as that of the foimcr Is it, I ask, conducive to 
happiness, for the husband to bo well educated, and the wife 
to be ill-educated or not educated at all ’ Then is it con- 
ducive to hap*pmess or even to sensual gratification, to mate an 
uniipe gill to an uniipe boj ^ We are in this respect moie 
kind to our mares and horses, oni cow'S and oxen, than to oui 
owm hiu, our owm sons and daughters Again, is it con- 
ducive to happiness, to have a feeble oi unhealthy familj’^ ? 
Lastly, if intellectual pleasuies are superioi to physical plea- 
sures, and if such pleasuies are desirable, do 3"ou expect 
that so long as this baibaious custom ovei shadow's our life, 
w'C can ever have good poetry oi excel in art? Read the 
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<501 ry stuff tinned out every year, and then sa} if ehivalr} is’nnt 
its own reward Kead any of oni model ii dramas or noveIs> 
and you will find them uninteresting, iinkss tlu} deal aitli 
our past, or boirow from European sources A Gujarati 
graduate and poet has tried recently to depict modem Hindu 
home-life, as attractively as possible But all the attractions 
arise from what modern Hindu life sadly lacks E\en the 
name of his heroine — Kumudsundari — has a classical turn 
She IS ceitainly a loveable ideal, but no leality Wheie is 
the Hinduani, wise and puie, ivho can cpiote Sakuntala and 
the Merchant of Venice, play on the sitm and the saiangtl 
and sing divinely ? Every educated Hindu would like to 
ha\e such a Knmud — such a lotos — loiely maiddn — for his 
wife But where are these “phantoms of delight” in Hindu 
society ? They c\ist in the brains of those wdio ha\ e read 
Kalidas and Shakespeare, but otherwise w c know them not 
And yet, alas’ there w’os a time when they wcio not unknown, 
when they adorned Aryan homes, and inspired the highest 
poetry and the highest art But now , trulj , the age of Ai j an 
chivalry is gone' That of canting sophists, and heaitless 
calculators, has succeeded' Our true seeis are <lead om 
blind guides of the blind remain ' 

“ The seer from the East was then in light 

The seer fiom the West was then in shade 

Ah ' ime 'tis changed In conquering sunshine 
bright , f 

The man of the bold West now comes arraj ed 

He of the mystic East is touch’d with night ” 

Sir T SIadava Kow — Let us hope, however, that a 
brighter day is in store for us There is no community which 
suffers more from self-inflicted, or self-accepted, or self-creat- 
ed and therefore avoidable, evils, than ours Let us hold 
provincial confeiences, and caste confeiences, and send dele- 



gatie;? Vunualh tc the Oent).«l 'Social Ootilei eitce, to keep ah\e 
a couscaac agitatiou against social ahusefc Let us euiplox 
our o-wn missionaries, to ci cate public opinion in fa-y oui of 
social lefoim, and let us all band oui selves like biotliers, and 
woik togetliei in liaimony, and shrink from no self-sacrihce 
until oui end is achie\ed Let us, mj brethien, deserie 
success, and then, under God’s piovidcnce, we aie not likely 
to be baulked of it 

A Hixdu Lau'ier — Yes, let us put foith our best 
^ eneigies and have an effective organisation We must 
tackle the castes in light earnest, and mduce those, vvhich are 
ahead of the rest, to form themselves into registeied asso- 
ciations, so as to be able to enforce their penalties for violated 
pledges thiough a court of lav' We should move the Legisla- 
tui e to amend that disgraceful pi ovision regarding the age of 
consent in cases of rape We should keep a watchful eye on 
oui judge-made law, and spaie no efforts to protect the rights 
of helpless vromen 

Dewax BiVHADun Raghunath Eov\ — And what is to 
become of the child- widow ? Is nothing to be done for her 
immediatelv ^ Do you not know, gentlemen, what a life she 
leads in oui parts — piiv ation of food, of clothing, and of ev cu 
necessaiy comfoits, observance of fasts which at tunes extend 
to 72 houis, enforced absence fiom* every scene of fosrivit)'^ 
the eudurmg of execiatious heaped upon her if she imvvit- 
, tiugly or unfortunatel}’^ comes in front of a man i priest, or 
a biide , these, I saj', become the dailj experiences of her life 
I say you must agitate foi the i e-marriage with full ^'edic rites 
of such widows at least I have watched vonr discussion 
m silence, but I can’t let it close without puttincriii a wore 
for the child-widow 

A Hixdu Antiquary — Become a missionary lik- 
mv friend, and devote ourself to her cause and vor 
not fail 
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Sir T Madava Row — I don’t think there i6 any one’ here 
that lias a word to say in favoui of child-widowhood But 
let us cut at its \cry root, and concentrate our efforts on the 
removal of its cause 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionary — And nov , dcai 
brethren, allow me to offci a humble prayer to the Giver of 
all Good, for guidance and help May He, Whose vork is all 
Love, yet all Law,* teach us to fulfil His Law, and fill us with 
His Love I May He, “ Whose Essence is Sacrifice,”! “ Who 
sacrificed himself in cicatcd things, and cicatcd things m 
Himself”,! may He inspire us with sclf-sacrificc, and turn it 
into power for good ’ § May He Who is full, Who remains full 
even if a full be taken from Him,p may He give us a part of 
His own fulness of life, and help our unborn part to rise 
higher and higher, by good deeds, and pure thoughts, and liol) 
communion ’ 0 Holy One, Who art Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, 
Indra, Agni, Vayu, Surya and Soma — 0 3\Iighty One, rege- 
nerate our being, preserve our true life, deaden us unto sin, 
bountifully shoiver Thy grace upon us, warm us with Thy 
loving kindness, breathe into us a breath of Thine own 
purity, illumine us with Thine own light, and upheave us 
with Thine own force ' Holy, All-merciful Father, guide our 
erring footsteps, as Thou didst guide our fathers’ of old — forgive 
our backslidings, and mcline Thine ear unto our cr^^ for help ' 
Help us, oh Light of the World, oh Life of Life, to do Thy 
will, to check the ebb of our national glory, and to spread 
Thy sunshine m our darkened homes ’ Spirit of the Universe, ^ 
Lord Supreme, accept our lowly prayer and bless Thy 
little children ' Shdnti ’ 

All — Shdnti ' Shdnti ! Shdnti ’ 


* Browning. 
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CHAPTER I .ii 

STATEMENTS OF FACT ON THE SUBJECT 
OF INFANT MARRIAGE. 


SECTIOX r lI.iDl?AS FEESIDEN'CT 


1 A Sa-mc-vuiau b a. Presiub^t, Hindu Svbhv 
M vDRAS — Freedom to marr}' giils and widows at any ago is not 
denied now, and was not denied at any time, and tlie agitators 
are not just and even honest m interfering with those who do 
not rehgionsly, or socially, approve ot that freedom 

2 K Krisun'asmami Rao, Chief Justice, Trvvah- 

coRE — The existence of the evils of infant-mainage and 
enforced widowhood . cannot bo domed 

In countiies wheie maiiiago is a matter of contract, and 
the bride has the light of choosing hei own partner m pleasuro 
and m sorroV, there will be no necessity for placmg any res- 
triction on the right to marry, but in India the protection of 
the uitei ests of minor ffh Is who are often victims of the caprice 
and sometimes of the avarice of their guardians, renders it 
necessary that some restriction must bo imposed 

The practice of marrying boys to girls oldei than them- 
selves seems to be confined to a very small section of low 
classes, in certain distncts, among whom marriage after 
puberty is not prohibited Mainage of girls bemg compulsory 
and the difficulties of procuring husbands of proper age of the 
same caste as that of the girl, seem to be the sole reason of the 
existmg practice 

3 H H Bajia Yabjia, Maharajah of Teavancore. — 
I do not for a moment doubt that the majority of these 
sensible men now consulted, will express their decided opmion 
agamst these horrible causes of much misery and ‘ biting af- 
flictions’, to their poor sisters and daughters 
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4 C Rajiciiandha Aiyak, Sun Judge^ IMaduea — ifrom 
my oxponenco of 23 years of several distiicts m this Presidency^ 
lam m a position to assure the Govcinment that m spite ol 
liberal education, and a painful consciousness on the pait 
of the educated men of the evils of all sorts arising from 
it, infant marriage has become more numerous than ever, and I 
should say it has become the mama of the people at large Even 
graduates of the University and educated men geneially have 
been disposing of their infant giils of two or three jeais by 
marriage, simply from an apprehension that they coiild scarcely 
got rich boys or sous of rich men at a future time ' 

The fashion of the day is that infant girls of rich mon 
are forced upon the sons of iich men with dowry of 
gieal value, and that, m a competition of this Icind the 
boy’s parents choose the infant who brings them the largest 
sum as dowry That a reform m this direction is ceitainly 
needed, has been admitted on all hands, but nothing can be 
done and will be done by the Hindus, if they be left to them- 
selves, even for a century to come A few of the educated 
Hindus no doubt take real inteiest in effecting a reform in this 
matter, but thou exertion is not enough ter overiide the power- 
ful opposition of the masses under the influence of their priests. 

To substantiate my assertion, I would respectfully ask the 
■Government if there is today any graduate or educated man who 
as a father of infant girls has not got them marned, while they 
were infants, or if there is any graduate or educated man who 
has had the moral courage of keeping his daughter unmarried r 
tdl she had attained her puberty and then getting her marned 
No one will come forward to say that he has done so 

To render a gift made by a Brahman vahd, his wife should 
sprinkle water on the betel which her husband passes to the donee 
Darmg the performance of rehgious ceremonies his wife is 
reqmred to stand by, touching him with a holy grass Durmg 
the performance of Yogam, a sacrifice of sheep, cow «S:c., one 
■end of the husband’s cloth and one end of the wife’s cloth are 
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Icnit togotlieij and they both move together wherever and on 
whateNcr purpose they may move. For all these purposes 
a betrothed infant girl is considered imqnaliBed, till she attams 
her puberty and her marriage is actually consummated .... 

If we go today to a college in any district wo can haidly 
brd unmarried Brahman boys of 12 or 13 years 

The belief that a girl attaining puberty before betrothal 
or man lago loses her caste . .. has no legal basis To 

show that it IS so I have to refer to the community of Fam- 
hudii Brahmans of the "West coast, among whom infant 

marriage is rare and I should say never takes place 

In anj illom or house of a Nambudri having such unmarried 
girls, the Patter Brahmans of Pal Ghat, as well as their 
brethren of the East coast, sit m a line with the Nambudiis 
and take meals which aic piepnred by such girls 

A majoiity of ho3S (in colleges and schools) aio Brah- 
mans, and infant marriage is greatly among them, and to a 
fearful extent, and this nco has been copied by other caste 
lioople who trj to imitate them in every respect 

0 C SuBBVRtY^ All A.U, U A., BL. TriRD JuDGE, APPEL- 
LATE Court, Erxacollum — Referring to the census statistics of 
1881, it will be found, on a comparison of figures, that the 
<ju3tom of early marriage is prevalent specially among the 
Biahmans To quote from the census report, ‘^some are mariied 
before seven and nearly all are maiiied before 10 ” The figures 
suggest that between 6 and 7 is the aveiago age of mar- 
Tiage for fefliales among Brahmans This has the na- 
tural result of a high percentage of widows, and we find 
that nearly l/3rd of the Brahman women are widows Out 
of a total of 80,000 widows under twenty, 60,000 belong to the 
Brahman caste, and 20,000 only to other castes. 

Early marriages, brought about under tbe discrimmatmg 
and fostenng care of Hmdu parents, have not failed to lead 
to happy umons, secuxmg to the married couples social and 
domestic fehcity I have heard from my European 
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fiionds ibutj oven an England and other cj\ih 2 :cd countries, 
■where ficedom of choice and libeitj of action arc cn 30 }cd m 
the highest degree by the contiactmg parties, marraage is a 
lottery in which more blanks are drn^^n than prizes 

6 S. SUBBKAMANIA AiYAK, YaKIL, IIlGII CoUBT — To bo 
biief, Mr Malaban has not exaggerated the evil effects of 
the pernicious practice of marrying boys and girls before they 
attain proper age, now obtaining among a large section of 
the Hindu community The most orthodox cannot deny that the 
evil IS a real evil having a most degenerating influence on tho 
social, moral, intellectual, and physical woU-bemg of society It 
IS however gratifymg to find, that there is a strong reaction 
in tho mmds of tho educated classes in this matter, and the 
peicentagc of such marriages is on the decrease. 

7 Chextsax Rao, SupERiNi’ENDEKr 01 Statioxeuy — 
According to custom which is regarded, I think, erroneously, 
as the law, every girl has to be mariied before she atttums her 
puberty, and if she is not so mariied she loses her caste Girls m 
this country usually attain puberty at 12 or 13, and sometimes 
even so early as 11, so that tho latest period up to which a 

girl can be safely kept unmarried is 10 

In my humble opmion it is far better that a boy of 16 or 17 
mariies a giil of 8 or 9, than that a youth of 21 or 22 years 
marries a girl of 9 or 10 

As regards marriages of infant giih with old men, I cer- 
tamly thmk it is a matter in which Government can interfere, 
without provoking the shghtest suspicion m the mmds of 
inteUigent natives I have known cases m which girls of 
8 or 9 years have been given m marriage, for the sake of money, 
to men of 60 years, but such cases are so very few that the 
mterference of Government is hardly called for. If Government 
IS to mterfere at all, it must be by legislating that such mar- 
nages are illegal 

In this part of the country, there are but very few cases 
in which older girls are mamed to younger men, and the 
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master hardly calls foi legislation I have heard of such 
mairiages among the Goundens of Coimbature 

8. M Tillainnayagam Pillai, Deputy Collector, Ma- 
dura — Infant marriage is largely practised more among the 
Brahmans than other castes Komattis and high caste Vellalas 
have followed this example of the Brahmans Early marriage is 
however almost unknown to the low caste Sudras, among whom 
remarriage of widows is also permitted . . 

When 9 per cent is the average of widows in the Euro- 
^ pean countries, 21 is the percentage obtammg m India, and 
31 the percentage among the Brahmans , ... 

Instances are not wanting where young men have been 
spoiled by early marriage Many have given up their studies, 
unable to find time for the same, havmg been burdened with 
the cares of conjugal life They lose their spirits, and are 
bound down to their houses, and m fact become less nseful to 
society than they would otherwise be Early mamage is 
therefore 3n obstruction to the progress of society I have 
heard a highly talented candidate for the TJmversity examma- 
tion tell his friends that, he would have answered some of the 
questions better had he not been anxious about the condition of 
his sick child If this is the case even with grown up men 
a raw youth married early and blessed with children, must 
feel worse under the circumstances Besides, early mamage 
ufiocts the , general health of the married couple, and their 
progeny, and the result is, we have a weak and imbecile nation 

A man approaching the grave can easily secure a girl of 
9 or 10 years for his partner, provided he makes up his mind 
to pay a handsome price for the creature A leper can in the 
same way easdy secure the hand of a fair maid for money 

9 T Pattabhxram, Head SerishtadAr, Trichinopoly 
C oLLECTORATE — Among all castes of Hindus other than 
Brahmans and Komattis, infant marriages are rare and ex- 
ceptional and not the rule ., 


• • 
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Tbe Brahmans bear the percentage of 4‘94 to the whole 
population of India as detailed in the margin. 


CenBBB report Vol I p S09 

jladraB rrcsiaoncy 3 04 
Bombay „ 4 83 

Bengal „ 6 06 
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The Brahman female population for 
the whole of India is 6,606,000 , of this 
31 percent or 2,047,860, are widows, and 
21^ per cent or 1,436,805 are unmarzied. 


Thus both unmariied and widowed females of the Brahman 


class come up to 52^ per cent of the female Brahman popu- 
lation, while in Europe the single and widowed females come 
up to 67 per cent of the total female population theie, or 14J 
per cent more (Census Report p. 94 Vol I ) 
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SECTION II BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


10. Mahipatkam; Rupram, cm PiUAciPiL, TiumAc, 
College, Ahmedabad — Now and then wo see an infant girl 
married to a rich old man, for the sake of his money, apd, in some 
castes, especially the Patidar caste m the Ahmedabad and Kair.i 
Collectorates, and the AnavalaDesai caste in the Surat Oollecto- 
rato and Gaekwad territory in Southern Gujarat, a boy of 6 or 8 
18 frequently married to a girl of 12 or 16, though, seldom, I be, 
lieve, from any wicked designs Genoially such marriages arc 
contracted from family pride In other castes disparity of ago also 
pievails to a more or less extent Bridgrooms aie several yeais 
younger than their brides Little girls are sometimes married 
to old men also 

C 

The harm done by the custom of infant maiiiagc is loally 
great, and Mr Malabaii has not at all overstated the mischief 
ansing from it 

11. Nandshankaji, Absibtam' Joikt Administraiok, 
Rajpipl\ — The baneful efiects of early and ill assorted mai- 
nages, arc in some cases felt and acknowledged even by the 
uneducated mass of Hindus, but so powerful is the hold which 
the doctrine of falahsm or predestination has on their minds that, 
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Tinforlunutc marnngos arc rcgnrdcol rather as the inevitable 
decrees of fntcj than the result of their o\\ n folly or indiscretion 

The custom IS almost unlcuon n among the aborigines of 
Gujrat , and among the upper class of R ijputs, the anxiety 
oNinccd h} the parents to sccuic husbands for their 
daughtois of a class Ingliei and noblci than themsches, operates 
in some eases as a elictk upon tins practice Marrigcable 
gills among some scitions of the Slirai ik Community, and 
a few snb diMSions of Ibalnn ins, aic rcgaidcd as marketable 
commodities, whose \ahlc rise*, uith ago Gals 13 or 14 yoais 
' of age are when tho\ arc uitli their pircnts, regarded as a 
• bundle oi Miakc"', ’ uho^c piescncc is attended uitli more or 
Ics'' nsk/and hence their cagci ness to keep them with their 
hu'^binds before then piSMons.ne developed 

So long as (lie Hindus considci it an act of mciit or 
honour to give av, n tlicir d uightci s m unirngo before they 
ainvo U the vgc of puberty so long a;, they arc anxious 
to coa-,u inxlc m-irnagc bcfoic then constitution is developed, 
so long IS thev a e solicitous of mirnaig ihoa sons m boy- 
hood and of t iking pait m the frolics and festivities attending 
the marriage of (heir sons and daughters during the pic- 
caiious tcims of the lives of themselves oi other aged 
mcmbcis of their f imilios, and so long as parents arc cagei 
to make monej out of the marriages of their daughters, it is 
almost impossible to dev isc measures calculated to discourage 
cluld-marnages or ill-assorted unions, without offending the 
> moral susceptJjilitics of the orthodox portion of the Hindu 
comraunit} . 

Prolonged \ irginit} among Hindu females is not visited 
with excommuuicition 

12 LAumimvi Ramil vl, Raihe Assistvnt to the 
Commissioner, Rortiiern Division — There is no such 
thing as man } mg -two infants together except on very 
raic occasions .... ... ... 

Among the higher caste people, girls are generally married from 
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between the age of 7 to 10, the bridegroom being a little 
older. It 18 among the people of the middle caste, that infant 
betrothal js earned on to a certain extent, 

13 GujinniDArA Virhabapa, Dj:rtrr\ Coi-nrcmn, Bet,- 
GAuw, (a ungavat) — From my IcDowlcdgc which extends only 
to the Southern Division, I find that infant marriages are of rare 
occurence now-a-days, and that child marriages too are becom- 
ing scarce, as people have begun to understand that such mar- 
riages end in unhappiness By child marriage I mean marriage 
celebrated before a female child is 11 years eld In India owing 
to climatic causes we have precocious maturity and precocious 
old age, while this is not the case in Europe and other cold coun- 
tnos. A female child generally arrives at puberty at the age of 
12, and a girl arriving at the age of 12 cannot bo called in this 
country a child, but she is at this age a young woman 

It may bo noted hero that, however early the mainagc 
may take place, consummation, as a rule, never takes place 
before the girl arnvos at maturity, and that the husband of 
the girl 18 always older than the girl by some years Moreover 
child mamages do not affect those classes in which widow 
marriages are allowed 

14 Naraten Bhtkaji, Deputy Collector, Hasik. — 

I am fully acquainted with the customs obtaining in the 
Deccan and Carnatic Marriages ... of big grown 

up girls of 12 to 15 years of age, betrothed to boys of 8 to 10 
do not occur therein An elderly woman is considered m the 
bght of a mother, and therefore the boy’s age always exceeds r 
that of the girl by 3 to 6 years In vci y i aic cases it is equal, 
but m no case less than that of the girl, in the Deccan and the 
Southern Mahratta country. 

While employed in the Ahmedabad District, I had a 
Magisterial case before me in which a big grown up Kunbi 
girl having been betrothed to a small boy, ho was poisoned by 
the fnend of the girl when she arnved at maturity Cases of 

this kind occur sometimes in Guirat, but not in the Deccan and 
Karnatic 
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15 K 0 Bebahttak m. b. Depbty Eegistrab, High 
Court — ^Mr Malayan’s complaint against the parents of boys 
of tender age married to elder girls, is a gi atiutous slander upon 
Hindu society Such marriages, so far as I know, are m ore 
common in the section of the caste of the Surat Anavlas 
called Hesais With this commumty I am well acquainted, and 
I assert, without fear of contradiction, that it is not guilty 
of the criminal arrangement insinuated by Mr Malban 
Bare instances of misconduct may be found among Desais, but 
they will also be found elsewhere. 

16. Trimalrao Venkatesh, Inamdar at Dharwar — > 
It 16 true that infant marriages have already ruined Indian 
society to a very great extent, and unless put a stop to, will 
do more harm 

Boys and girls, under the age of 10 years, have no idea of 
what marnage means, and what its consequences will be, and do 
not express any wish to be married They only know that they 
are well-drd!ssed, and fed, and led through several processions of 
music, dances of dancing girls, fire-works &c , and that they 
are marned It is the parents, and specially the mothers, 
sisters and other female members of the infant brides and 
bridegrooms, that really wish their infant children were marri- 
ed, not so much for the purpose of getting them married, but 
more for the sake of enjoying the fun and pleasure of going 
through the ceremonies attendant upon the marriages 

Infant marnages take place mostly among the rich, and 
not to that eiteut among the poorer classes. 

17 Venavek Vasudev --According to my infoimation, 
there is now a considerable decrease in the number of infant 
marriages compared with past years 

18 Haripaesad Santokraw, Desai of Bhawnagar — 
What actually takes place in most cases m Gujrat and Kathia- 
war, 18 that the parents of the brides select a suitable person, and 
go through the ceremony of Veshval or betrothal The actual 
marriage is usually defeired to a future date convenient to both 
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the parties It often happens that m the meantime the brides 
and the bridegrooms grow up If however they have not come 
of age, the actual consummation is put o3 afew months oi years 
as circumstances require, and when tlie time is ripe, the cere- 
mony of Ana Valva is performed, and from that time the pair 
live as man and wife 

In the Maharashtra and northern Oanara, which form 
the other pait of the Bombay Presidency, marriages are cele- 
brated early, but the day of consummation is put o3 sometimes- 
one, two, and even four years, to allow the pair to attam 
maturity Their physique therefore remams unimpaired, and 
they are able to mamtain their traditionary repute for activity 
and political agitation. 

19 HniiKicHTJKn Sv.dasivji Hate amice — Eaily 
marriage is undoubtedly a groat social evil in the native 
community It tends to the physical deterioration of the 
race, to retard intellectual progress to sap the foundation 
of mental and moral energies, to check the spirit of tiavel 
in foreign lands, and enterpiise, to bring about ill-matched 
alliances, to produce evils of over-population, to burden one 
too early with the caies and responsibihties of a family, and 
in cases of gnls to enforced widowhood 

20 Biiaskvrrao Balkiiishivaji Pitvxe and Hana Mo- 
ROiiA. — ^We beg to observe that in the highei castes of the 
Hindu community only, the system of early marriages and 
that of widow celibacy exists 

In this mdigent country, the practice of Uving together 
under one roof and under one head, is a great boon to Hindus, 
and early marriages ( not mfont mainuges ) considerably 
contribute towards attaining this end. 

A woman introduced mto the family at the age of about 
twenty, will not easily yield to tho orders, wishes, whims 
and capiiccs of the old ladies of tho family She will 
have no sympathy for them, nor will they have any for 
her, while a young girl at the ago of 12 or so, introduced 
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luto tlie family will soon be attacbed to zt. Sympathy for each 
other will reciprocally be generated in both On the other hand^ 
in the case of a woman, the chances of a ruptuie are imminent 
This will entail dismemberment of the family and of the 
family estate 

21 Bhawoo MajS'saram, H"aik, Pooxa — The custom of 
eaily marriages is gradually djing out of itself 

22 PjREiiciTAAT) Botchaxd — A Hiudu girl while she 

IS but eight or ten, is joined to a boy who is equally ignor- 
ant of the world Even in his minoiity he becomes a 
father TVe are eyeis itnesses to innumerable instances of 
sickly children, with poverty staring in the face of then 
parents I am aware of many instances of pio- 

mising youths, leaving off their student life, and ready to 
be employed on any insignificant post The icason is obvious 
The boy not having means to command a liberal purse for the 
maintenance of conjugal febciy, is driven to suffer any kind 
of humiliation, to be able to earn something It is then that, in 
the eyes of his relations, he is regarded as a man of the world 
As time passes, he becomes the head of his family Ho is 
thus ushered into the world at an unnatural age Mr Mala- 
bari’s picture of the state of a Hindu bridegroom is in fact no 
exaggeration The area of ray experience may be hmited, 
but so far as Gujrat communities are concei ned. I can distinct- 
ly point to instances of men dying under the piessuie of such 
suffering 

23. VEEiecHAxnBiPCHAXD — As regards Infant Maiiaao-e 
this practice has been in existence in India for ages in all sects, 
includmg Parsis and Mahomadans The principal obstacle 

m the way of the suppression of such practice is the caste 
system among Hmdus, which divides the community mto innu- 
merable ramifications, each in a tangent of its own, and which 
seriously contracts the area of selection, the more so as mter- 
marnaga among blood relations is prohibited with a few 
exceptions 
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24 Maii\7)i 0 WASTiDro Bbijvn, PooN V, — The system of 
•cnrly or infant inarnago no doubt leads to painful results 
Sucb raarriages do take place m some of tlie higher classes of 
Hindu Society oven up to this day but as compaicd ^v^th 
the number of such cases 30 years back, they are now 
comparatively less, and the tendency of the general public 
IS much opposed to them 

Instances of another foim of objectionable marriages viz 
of a girl 12 to 15 ycais old with a boj of 8 to 10, arc rare 
occurrences in the Deccan and Soulhcm parts of the Bombay 
Presidency ' 

25 Kaksaxh is TAT-Aiir>\s — Being a member of a com- 

munity, in wbich both the above evil customs arc m i oguc, I am 
really so much horror-struck at the disastrous results thereof, 
that I am almost inclined to suggest to Government to lose no 
time in suppressing these long existing evils which haie been 
the source of detriment to social and domestic happiness, and 
physical deterioration of my country men, by thQ powerful aid 
of law But I am prevented from doing so by the fact 

that, under the present circumstances, legal measures in such 
matters will prove a source of terror and tyranny among the poor 
and Ignorant classes I therefore cordially approve of the 
remedies proposed by Mr Malaban 

26 Diwan Bahaduk Manibhai Jusbhai, (Diwax of 

Dutch ) — There is no doubt that the c\ils pointed out by Mr 
Malaban do exist It may, I think, be safely assumed 

that the educated Hindus, as a class, regard ^ the custom ok 
infant marriage and enforced widowhood as baneful, and that 
the necessity of adopting some remedial measures in that 
connection, is fully recogmzed 

In the Kuidva Kahbi caste marriages fake place at an 
interval of 12 years, the custom being based on a supposed 
oracle of the goddess Amongst some other castes, it has been 
customary to celebrate marriages at certain intervals, with a 
new to ensure a saving of expcnditui e connected with caste 
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feasts*Some castes again are very limited in extent, and, in some,, 
the number of girls is extremely small. Moreover Hmdu parents 
generally do not keep their daughters unmarried beyond 12 
years, and education has as yet mode so little progress that 
in the struggle which the proposed restriction must give nse 
to, between marriage on one side and higher education on the 
other, the former will m most cases he preferred to the latter. 

27 Yukjee VANDAS Madhawdass. — Marriages of boys 
and girls under the age of puberty, prevail undoubtedly to 
some extent in this country, but I do not believe that 
’generally speaking they are productive of discord between 
man and wife, after they come to live together, to a much 
greater extent than would be the case if the marriages occurred 
at a later period m life 

28 M G}-. Ranade Poona. — had good reason to hope 
that aS the result of several meetmgs held here, a sort of 
general agieement would be arrived at, among the leaders of 
native pubhc opinion who were consulted on the subject. So far 
as the proposal to push on the age limits for boys especially,, 
and also for girls is concerned, I am glad to see that such 
an agreement has been arrived at ... 

There can be no doubt that the evils complained of, are 
not so general nor so great as at first sight they appear to be, 
nor can it be said that there is no other side to the question At 
the same time the statistical argument may be pushed too far, 
and may serve to bhnd, when it is mtended to enlighten, the 
vision. Granted that the evils of “Infant Marriage and Enforced 
^ Widowhood ” “affect a much smaller number of mdmduals, 
and affect them less rigorously, than Mr. Malaban is inchned 
to admit, it does not follow that this circumstance m any way 
diminishes the gravity of the evil as far as it is adimtted to 
exist, or lessen the responsibdity of timely and sedative action 
on the part of those who are called upon to lead social move- 
ments m these matters. 

After makmg all allowances, it cannot be demed that 
Hindu society contrasts very unfavorably with all other oivihzed 
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races, in both the points noticed so prominently by Mr iMala- 
ban It IS also not denied that early marriage loads to eaily 
consummation, and thence to the physical detenoration of the 
race, that it sits as a heavy weight on our rising generation, 
enchams their aspirations, denies them the romance and free- 
dom of youth, cools their love of study, checks enterprise, 
and generally dwarfs their growth, and fills the country with 
pauperism, bred of over-population by weaklings and sickly 
people, and lastly that it leads in many cases to all the horroi s 
of early widowhood. All admit that in both these respects 
reform is desirable How to achieve it, may be open to question, ' 
but the fact itself cannot be denied, and is not domed, even by 
those who take the extreme view, that some remedial «action is 
possible or desirable With those who are so wedded to the 
existing arrangements as to maintain that they are the best 
possible that can bo conceived, it is useless to argue, for they 
Ignore history, they ignore theix best traditions, they ignore 
the dictates of their most solemn religious texts, they violate 
their natural conscience, and thoir sense of the fitness of things 
They ignore history, traditions, and rehgious texts, because 
they know full well that the existing arrangements are later 
corruptions . . .These people violate their natural conscience 

and their sense of the fitness of things because, while they mum- 
ble the old ntes and pronounce the old declarations, they virtu- 
ally trample them under foot, and while the men reserve to them- 
selves all manner of freedom, no such measure of liberty is 
allowed to the poor women, even when widowed in childhood 
These men virtually place themselves out of court m these dis- 
cussion3,and although they are strong in numbers and prejudices, 
their number will not avail them, and their prejudices are not 
entitled to much sympathy 

29 Yekkat EIaugo Katti. — and my brother were 
jomed at the age of 12 by our father, who was a Shastn, 
to girls who had yet to complete their 7th year This 
was the type of marnago in those days, (ie. 40 years 
ago ), a girl was scarcely allowed to complete her 8th year 
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Tvithoui being married An unmarried Brahmin girl of 10 was 
then looked on as a shame to her parents, who always tried 
to conceal her age This state of thmgs no longer exists- 
In most of the present marriages the age of the bnde is fiom 
8 to 10, and that of the bridegroom from 13 to 15 
I have a son who will complete his 16th yeai in Septembei 
next , he is yet to be marned and I have selected for him a 
girl of 12, ( the daughter of a Shastii ) with his approval 
I am told however that infant marriages are much 
in vogue m G-ujrat 

30 Rao BahadtjU Bholaaath Sarabhai — There (m 
an association here the members of which have taken a 
pledge ndt to marry their sons before the age of 16, or if 
they are to be married before that period, to see that their 
brides are 5 years younger than they But on account of 
difficulties thrown in its way by caste, the association has not 
been able to fix any age for girls 

It IS admitted by all enhghtened Hindus that early mar- 
riages and unequal matches are mischievous They beheve 
that early union leads to the production of unhealthy famihes, 
and ultimately to the moral and intellectuald eterioration of 
the whole race 

31 Sakhara&i Abjxjn — Infant marnages as such havmg 
reached their crisis are happily now on the wane . I am 
aware that G|-n]'rat and parts of the mofussil, far too much 
removed from the beneficial influences of western culture, 

'' occasionally ludulge in the suicidal and demorahsmg luxury 
of infant marriages ; but this very fact rather proves the 

exception than the rule "We have therefore to deal 

not so much with mfant marriages as with early mar- 
riages The baneful effects of early consummation 

have been so patent and far reaching that, men who would 
not budge an inch of their orthodoxy in other matters, now 
wiUmgly defer the conSupimation of marriage in the case of 
their children to a pretty long period. 
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32. S. H Chiplonkar, — Mr Malaban appears to be 
under the impression that, the system of inf ant marnage prevails 
very largely amongst the Brahmins especially, whereas the 
truth 18 that the system is least prevalent amongst the Brahmins, 
as compared with the non-Brahminical sections of the Hindu 
community The system m question is also not confined to the 
Hmdu community only, but is more or less prevalent among the 
Mahomadans and other native communities, even Parsis not 
excepted 

As a general rule no Hindu girl is marned before she has 
entered upon her 8th year, and nothing can therefore be more 
mcorrect than to describe all these marriages as infant marriages, 
I may even add, that, except m Hujrat and the adjoming Native 
States, infant mairiages in the proper and literal sense of that 
teim, are almost imknown. And even there, this system is 
prmcipally confined to one section of the Hindu community viz, 
the Kadwa Kanbis, among whom the marriage season comes 
once in a period of 10 or 12 years .. The larger and more 
predominant caste almost mvanably sets the fashion, and thus 
the contagion spreads The extent of the evil, for I yield to 
none in regarding it as an evil all the same, is very bmited, 
and so we must not allow our minds to be earned away by any 
exaggerated notions on the subject 

Durmg the last 20 years, a good deal has heen efiected in 
the direction of discountenancing early marnages, so much so 
that, as justly observed by the learned writer of the Baroda 
Census Eepoit, the average marriage age for girls among the 
Hmdus 18 now between 10 and 11, whereas only 20 years 
smco it was quite different . .... . Dunng the next 10 or 
20 years we shall see a still greater change in the same direction, 
if the Hindu mmd, which is very conservative, and impatient, 
nay suspicious, of all external mfluence, does not undergo any 
revulsion of feebng in consequence of any outside pressure, 
however benevolent initseK .. . ..I fully agree with Mr, 

Secretary Mackenzie m the sound advice he has given to Mr 
Malabari, who would do well to re-read and specially study the 
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Chapter on Spam m tho second Volume of Buckle’s History 
of cnilization m England 

In conclusion I linvconh to add that, this system of early 
mnrrmjes, n Inch IS now prevalent among the Hindus, is an 
institution of onl} modern growth It originated AVith the 
last years of the Peishwu djnnst}, and received abnormal 
development in tho caily years of British administration, so 
far at least ns this part of the countr} is concerned Soon aftoi 
the establishment of schools and colleges, and immediately after 
tho clo'C of the mufin} of 1837, the early pioneers of social 
reform directed tlieir attention to this among other subjects,- 
and the} and then successors have been silontlj working m tho 
proper direction, with consideinble success thus far, and with 
the prospect of a still greater success m the immediate future 

In this Prcsidenc} the a\oi age marriage age for Hindu 
girls IS between 10 and 12, or to bo more accurate about 10 
cerlaiiih Kow lot us sec if this average age at which marri- 
ages take place, not only m tho Presidency, but as a general 
rule m all paits of India, enu in any sense be said to be lery 
backw ard, n hen compared with tho minimum marriageable age 
which IS fi\cd by the English Ian, and which is considered by 
that law to be sufficiantly high for gn mg legal \ alidity to the 
consent of the contracting parties Tho following extract 
speaks for itself. “ The next disability is want of ago This is 
sufficient to render voidable other contiacts, on account of the 
imbecility of judgment in the infant who contracts , a foi tioi 
thorefoie it ought to avoid this the most important contract of 
any Therefo’ic, if a boy under 14, or a girl under 12 ycais of 
age, marries, their marriage is only inchoate and imperfect, 
and when either of thorn comes to the ago of consent aforesaid, 
they may disagioe, and declare the marriage void, without any 
divorce or sentence in a court This is founded in tho Civil law. 
But the Canon law paid a greatei regard to the constitution than, 
the ago of the parties , for if they were hahiJes ad mati imonium 
it was a good marriage, whatever their age might be, and in 

our law it 18 so far a marriage that, if at the oge of consent the 
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’contracting parties agree to continue together, they need not 
be maiTied again (Broom’s Commcntai ics on the Law of 
England Yol I, page o2G) 

The Jollorring Jlgnu's me gnoted Jtoni the la^i Ccnstif, 
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33 Bao SAinn Vishuam Bamjee G-noiiLAY. — ^Female 
■children from 7 to 16 years old arc commonly married. The 
girls of liigb. caste Maratlias called ilaratlia proper, remain nn- 
inarncd m ^ery many instances till 20 or more years The Brah- 
mins are hound so to speak, to got their girls married before 
they ariivo at the age of puberty, that is about their 12th year, 
but some girls abo\ e that age are to be found unmarried amongst 
Brahmins also The average ages at which boys and girls arc 
married amongst us varry from 16 to 20 years m the case of 
the former and fiom 10 to 12 in the case of the latter 

3-1. K G Bir AM) AnKAE, PnoFEssoR OF San A icniT, Deccan 
College — ^Why should wo suppose the child marriages, that 
do take place m Hindu society, to be ill sorted The parents 
of the hridegioom and the bride belong to the same caste and 
same social condition, and from child-hood the girl and the 
boy are brought up in the belief that, they are destined to 
bo wife and husband, and that their mutual relation is as much 
the work of nature, and cousctiuently inviolable, as the relation 
between brother and sister, or parents and children This 
belief enters into the formation of their character, and they 
grow up as wife and husband, and consequently become 
adapted to each other. Oases of child mariiage proving ill sorted 
afterwards, are therefore extremely rare, and deserve no consi- 
deration .The earliest age at which a boy begins to live 

as husband is 18 or 17, and the girl as wife is 14 or 13, and 
ordinarily I believe it is higher It is howevei extremely rare 
that a girl begias to bear children before she is 16. 

Overpopulation is another evil efiect attributed to early 
marriage, but I believe if we compare an average case of this 
Avith a simdar one of late marriage, we shall not find the 
fecundity of the foimer to be greater 

Though, therefoie, I cannot agiee with Mr. Malabari in 
attributing such woeful results to child marriage, I do think 
that the custom is productive of evil A young man is too 
early burdened with the cares and responsibility of a family. 
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and even wbcn Ins paicnts, being alne, icbovo bira of ibe 
burden, tbo excitement and diversion of thought inscpnrnblo 
from n married life, render a single minded devotion to studies 
and to tbo improv ement of tbo mind all but impossible The 
result 18 worse in the case of girls Tbo merest elementary 
educatioa is all that can be given to them, under the present 
circumstaces Tlicir being married when they aio 8 or 9 years 
old, incicasos also the chance of then becoming child-widows 
And I believe that if a young man and a young woman begin 
to bvG as husband and wife in all cases when they are 21 or 22 
and 16 or 17 respectively, tbc total physical effect will ho 
better than at present But I would not avoid the evil, and 
secuie the good, by a legislative measure 

35 GrAVTlI8UAXKA.n TjDE\SUAXK.\.n, (BuAI XACrVu) — As 
far as my kuowlcdg extends, infant mainagcs nio not common 
among the bulk of the Hindu population, but are confined 
chiefly to a few among the upper classes, such as Brahmins 
Kshatrayas and TVamas. The prohibition against' the remarri- 
age of widows also operates among nearly the same classes^ 
as well as the more respectable of the Eajputs, Hrassias, and 
Patidars 

I consider 11 years for girls and 15 to 17 for boys to he 
fairly good marriageable ages for the t\\ o sexes, m a tropical 
country like India 

36 Hagixuas Tulsidas. — ^When there are too many 
sub-divisions of castes, with stnet injunctions^ against inter- 
marriage outside the suh-dmsion, it is natural that parents 
become anxious to secure for their sons and daughters suitable 
Wives and husbands, as soon as possible. This has been carried 
to such an absuid extreme, that m Gujrat and Kathiawar, 
infants a few months old are married m some castes, 
where marriages are allowed to be celebrated at certain 
long mtervals In these castes, even unborn children 
aie married This is managed thus. When two women are m 
the family way, to whose children's marriage there is no hm- 
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drance on account of consanguinity &c , the} agiee, mth their 
husbands’ consent, that if the issue of one is a male child and, 
that of the other a girl, the two unborn children are to be re“- 
garded as married With this undei standing, the two mothers 
go through the ceiemony vnth balls of floweis in their laps. 
I£ the issue of both is male or female, the ceremony goes for 
nothmg Such is the absurd extreme to which the system 
of mfant marriages is carried on However there is this to 
atone for it, that lemainages are open to females as well as 
males m these castes 

The e^nl (Infant marnago) exists not only among the Hmdus 
but also among the Mahomedans, and even among the Parsis, 
and to some extent among the uneducated classes The hot 
climate has also to answer for the evil to some extent 

37 PAXDUR\xa Balijihadra — With legaid tomfont- 
. man lagcs, theio cannot be two opinions that they aie baneful 
in the extieme They sap the foundation of all physical, m- 
tellectual, and moial growth They enfeeble the individual They 
degenerate the community They impovensh the country But 
strongly as I would condemn the practice of infant mamage's, 
the question is whethei such maiiiages are at all fiequent or 
common at the present day . . So far as my ex- 

perience goes, I think that the practice has become almost 
obsolete The married couple do not cohabit till 

they attain the age of puberty In the Prabhu caste, to which 
I belong, infant marriages are very rare indeed Within the 
last decade I haA'e not seen or heard of any 

Host parents find it difiicult to secure smtable husbands 
for their daughters, unless they promise and can afford to pay 
a good round sum of money (seldom below PiS 1,000) to thr 
mtended biidegroom or his parents It is now become almost 
a fashion for one side to demand, and for the other to sucmtr 
to this payment, as a condition precedent to marriage. 
result IB, childi en of poor parents who cannot pav the bes'T 
price, grow up to a mature age without the chance of 



(38 IvniMJt — Tlio ])it.lurf' of omI nnd disap. 

iroue confioquonros of infnntinarrmgo and onforord \\ido\vhood 
drawn by ^Ir Malabiin in Ins paper is, in m) opinion, true m 
all its fcnpo, and not at nil iniagmar^, and llieci il consequences 
from these long continued prnoliccs among the Hindus arc 
oven more linn ^\hnt Idr Malabiiri has described 

30 LaisiiaMvVu XJmiakhamvAU — TwoKo arms ago 
an anli-enily-marringe-nssocintion was formed at Ahmedabad, 
of ^\hlch Mr Ambnhil Snkailnl Desni and iinsfU -v-cro secre- 
taries. After a good deal of discussion, it was found tliat the 
greater cmI was in marrying a bo) in his nifnncj. and that 
the increase of age m the case of bojs A\ouhl. of itself, lead to 
improAcmcntin tlio case of girls AccoidingK the ‘follovnng 
affirmation was fixed to be the qualification of a member, 

“1. That I shall not celebrate tbo marriage of nij son 
before be completes his IGth }cnr, or thatl shall seek for his 
TTifc a girl nho is at least o years jounger than himself. 

2 That I shall try to delay my daughter s marriage till 
as high an ago ns is not objectionable, according to the 
Sbnstras ” 

ilorc than 200 persons from different castes and places 
m Gujrat became members Monthly meetings were held, and 
tracts were issued A fen man inges took place under the 
rules, but sovornl broke tlio pledge, sajing tbeir caste 
members in the association being few they ■were unable to 
follow tho rules After a few years, some of the 
energetic members left the place, and the progress be- 
came slow The pamphlets wore discontmuc'd, and the 
association is now only a nurao Tho above experience showed 
the necessity of making an attempt with one entire caste 
"While at Sholapur, I found that in tho Lmgayot community, 
which consists of more than 0000 inhabitants of the place, and 
whicb though commercial, is very backward m education, 
marriages were taking place at an extremely young age, some- 
times while in cradles, and a good deal of useless expense was 
incurred on such occasions I discussed the subject with the m- 
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tclligcnt lenders of the community, nnd they adopted some 
rules ....ond got them sanctioned by the whole caste I am 
glad to say that some of the rules have immediately come into 
force, and I hope all will be followed ns occasion arises .. . . 

In the Deccan, where there are not so many subdivisions 
among Brahmins as there arc m Gujrat, the sphere of selection 
18 wider and the cv il is less In Gujrat too the evil is not so much in 
the castes in which tlic brides are scarce In families that are con- 
sidered ‘Kulwan,’ and in castes v\ here the number of giilsis 
greater than that of bo}e, the evil is much spread It therefore 
seems to me that leaders of castes sliould be persuaded to 
introduce the' reform in their castes, by making rules accoiding 
to their requirements 

40 CiiATuuniiooJ Mohaiui — Among (he Ar}an people 
marriages arc celebrated between the Sth and 12th ycai 

This IS just Some persons marry their daughters before tlie 
latter have completed their 6th jear But this is contraiy 
both to the.Shastras nnd usage, bocaucc they cannot enjoy 
connubial happiness 

41 Rvm SiiASTRi DiKSiiiT Apte, Ob PooNA — In the 
times of former governments, marriages of boys and girls were 
performed in the same way as they now arc, but the people 
then possessed strong bodily constitutions and hved long In 
those tames, there existed the undivided family system, 
and only one member of a family had to look after the 
maintenance of the whole family, while the others led an 
easy and quiet sort of life This state of things was possible, 
as in those times the people enjoyed landed hereditary incomes, 
but such not being the case now, one man cannot provide for 
the maintenance of the whole family Famibes have thus been 
divided, and every man has now to bear the buiden of main- 

^ tammg his own family To earn a livelihood, the chief resource 
now left to 'the people is ( government ) service, which they can 
enter only after studying the English language and passing 
certam exammations The trouble and anxiety consequent 
upon these, tells upon the constitution of the younger generation. 
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who thus become weak and subject to disease. Thus is the 
cause of the people’s weakness, and infant marriages have 
nothing to do with it, because though infant marriages are now 
celebrated, the same are not consummated, until both the hus- 
band and the wife have attained the age of maturity The 
difference between the ages of the two is also in many cases not 
inconsiderable. (Gangadhar Shastri gives the same opimon 
at page 165 of the Selections ) 

42. Maitmohandas Davaldas — Girls in towns attain 
puberty, generally speaking, between the ages of 10 and 12, 
and those in the country between 15 and 18 As regards 
bearing children, nothing depends upon whether a woman 
has had natural or unnatural menstruation It is bur bohef 
that a girl who has menstruated unnaturally will be a mother 
soonei ( than one who has menstruated naturally), as is the 
case with a mango graft which is fed by vanous manures and 
chemicals But it is an mdispotable fact, that the fruit of 
such a graft never equals in quahty a frmt th^t has been 
natuially borne by a tiee Looking rather minutely into the 
matteijit appears that, out of the children of the present genei- 
ation, hardly two per oent can be said to be a fine set of children 
It is our behef that, every woman miscarries at least once oi 
twice in the beginmg It is past human behef that, the pro- 
geny proceedmg from ongmally diseased wombs can ever be 
strong and healthy, since, according to medical science, un- 
natural menstruation is a disease 

43. GANGAdnAR Shasthi Datar of Poona — ^When a 
girl IS married in her childhood, the mind then being stable, hoi 
sense of lespect towards her husband is strengthened by the 
adiice of her eldeis, who tell her to look upon her husband as 
her god, and there thus remains no possibility of her charactei 
being afterwards spoilt "WTien marriages are, however, per- 
formed at a late age, the mind bemg unstable, it is possible the 
character may be spoilt 

44. Pandix Naraaen Kesow Vaidw. — Of late infant 

marriages have become a curse to the Hindus . - . 
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Among the highci classes of Hindus especially, girls arc 
married to boys sometimes m thou teens, and to old men of 
00 or 

45 Pamut GriTLLAL — The institution of child mai- 
riagcs, that is, marriages in which the bridgroom and the bride 
aic children, and ha\e not attained the marriageable age, is 
now pro\alent in spite of its being opposed to the Shastras and 
to reason 

4G. GokvjI.dvs Kau^vmi^s Paueku. — In some eases 
there arc apparently no sub-divisions, but there arc degrees in 
the caste positions of diQorcnt members, and there is then on 
the part of parents a strong de&irc to marry' their children, 
and particularlyr daughters in the highest families available 
. , In some castes, mariiages between members of the 

same gotra, or between persons othen\isc within the prohibited 
circle of relationship though prohibilc-d by law, arc rccogai/cd 
The custom of marrying within prohibited degrees is of recent 
origin , sucji marriages are in my opionion of doubtful vabdity . 
Another practice equally repugnant to the notions of oithodox 
Hindusy* which has arisen from the difliculty of getting a suffi- 
cient numbci of eligible girls, is the very' abominable system of 
exchanges The family of A can only get a bride for one of 
its boys from B's family, on condition of A’s family giving one 
of its gills to a boy in B's In many cases, there is no bride to 
be got, unless there is a bride for exchange This practice has 
gone so fai that sometimes when the bnde’s family' has no 
present necessity for a giil, there are conditions made to the 
effect that the future female issue of the marrying giil should 
bo at the disposal of the members of hei parent’s family, for the 
puipose of procuring in exchange girls for boys that might be 
born in the family In same castes no bnde can be got ex- 
cept on condition of exchange. 

47 HoxonAiiiE Y N Mandlik. — There is no enfoiced 
widowhood m India, at present Nor iS there any such a 
general early' raairiage system prevalent, as can be remedied by 
Q-o's emment action, either executive or legislative 
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If evidence is of an}’ value, I could cite at least ten times 
more cases of happy unions in caily life, some oven beyond the 
dreams of such writers ( as Mr Malabarij But I refrain 
If a healthy mind in a healthy body may bo accepted as good 
-evidence, in order to judge of the results of such mrrnicd life, 
I could produce tlio evidence of scores of families over at 
least 3 generations, producing men able to work at 50, GO 
and at ages yet higher Those who mourn in these days of 
diseased constitution, or weakened intellects, and perhaps of 
perverted morals . must seek the causes of such iin- 
happy results in quarters other than those of these early 
married Hindus, who have been trained under proper family 
influences 

48 His Higunpss tiih Tuakou Sahib ot Morvi — The 
ovil consequences resulting both directly and indirectly from 
infant marriages, are very numerous and disastrous 

Hero m our part of the country where the evil is growing as 
4 iny where else, the most galling of all the results is the 
growth of sickly generations, and the consequent early old age 
and grave These marriages are a stumbling block in the way 
of study Of late, I have noticed, witb heartfelt regret, several 
instances, in wich infants that promised to turn out the bright- 
est jewels in their infancy, have liod the edges of their intellect 
and energy blunted, by their being married to brides of equal 
ago at an early age, when they were to find full scope and 
development I think there are not, and cannot be, in those 
days of western civilisation, two opinions as to the enormity of 
this evil, and that it ought to be put a stop to . • . 

An old man of 60 or 70 verging on the grave is married, 
•and that too with impunity at present, to a tender girl of 10 or 
12, for sheer soke of money 

What horror is this ? 

49 Shantakam Naraien — Statistics have been cited 
to shew that, the customs -complained against apply to a 
bmited section of people. I should say to this, m the first 
place, that even if the evil is limited in extent, that is no reason 
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why it should be tolerated, merely because it does not prevail 
more largely. In the second place, it should be remembered 
that, m this country, the lower classes regulate their social 
procedure by the example of the higher classes Widow 
marriages being disallowed among the latter as sinful, the lower 
classes though excepted from the ban, intuitively as it wern 
learn to look upon it with some prejudice, ahd in illustration of 
this, one could mention non-Brahmin communities, among 
whom widow marriage was allowed and prevailed formerly, but 
who, withm hvmg memory, declared themselves against thn 
custom 

I must further point out what has struck me all along in noti- 
cmg the several gomments made upon his (Mr Malban's) papei 
that, none of his hostile critics has attempted to show that what 
he calls an evil is hot an evil • This is a point which 

deserves special notice, as showing that, generally speaking, 
most agree or feel forced to agree, most, that is, of those who 
are enlightened, that infant marriage and enforced widowhood 
are evils That they are not only social but economic evds 
IS the best argument that can be used to show that, the State 
has anmterest in mitigating their influence, and in preventing 
their mischiefs, so far at least as that influence and those mis- 
chiefs tend to deteriorate the physical capacities and morahty 
of the communities concerned, and breed mischiefs of an 

economic nature 

50 Jasw ANTSING, Thakore Sahib of Limbdi — The 
baneful consequences of infant marriages have begun to be 
felt, and olJher circumstances, such as the poverty of the people 
&o are, though imperceptibly, helping the cause of reform by 
the difficulties thiown in the way of such marriages 

SECTION III BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 


51 C H Tawney, Director OF Public Instruction — 
A large body of medical opmion was collected by the late re- 
former, Babu Keshub Chandra Sen, to the effect that that hmit 


(i c. of mnri'Jngcablongo,) should bo 14 j cars, and li is now the law 
of the land. There Bccms to be no doubt tlint, jf a Hindu omits to 
give his dnughlcnn mnniagcbcfoic the ago of puberty, he bungs 
damnation upon -1 gcnorntions of anccstois. But there seems 
to bo considerable uncertainty ns to tho definition of the peiiod 
of puberty. . On tho nholo it seems to bo clear — (1) That ac- 
cordm" to educated uativo opinion m Bengal 1 1 and 20 are 
the proper ages for tho mnniagc of women and men rcspcctnc- 
ly (2) That mnrrmgcfe generally take place before these ages 
And (3) that such marriages constitute tho e\ il denounced by 
reformers as inftint marriage 

Several students hnvo nlicndy banded ibcmscB cs mto 
associations, and bound thoraselvos by’ pledges to remain single 
until they attain a ccitam age The influence of educated, 
parents is tending m the same direction 

52 C T Metcaive, C S I , CoMMissioNri. of uib Okissa 
Dimsion. — In Onssa, the evil is less thnnm Bengal, for hero 
young children are only betrothed, and a second^ ceremony 
takes place when the wife rs old enough to cohabit nith her 
husband , but in Bengal the infant proceeds at once to hor 
future home Among tho liandacts and Kurrans of Onssa, 
infant marriage is not practised at all, and girls and boys 
attam tho age of 16 and 20 before they’ think of marriage la 
some places, such as Tajpoie, whole communities aio to be 
found, who do not marry till the girls arc 16 and the boys arc 20 

53. A Smith, Coiumissioner, PKE‘>iDEjrcv Dniaiox. — 
As to tho existence of the evils desciibed by him ( Idr Mola- 
ban), there can be no doubt As legaids infant marriages, 
there is a consensus of opinion, as to tho limit of marriageable 
age having been raised, with the progress of education and the 
widening influence of a healthier public opimon 

54, P M Hallipaa, Oo^nnssioAEii, Patxa Dirisiox — 
The evils of early marriage and enforced widowhood aio ad- 
mitted on all hands, but the means proposed for then removal 
are generally considered to be neither practicable nor desirable 
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5 j Ba^btj Ked^rebur Bo-v — There arc people who, if 
I may so term it, give their daughters in nmmagc to the 
highest bidder, who may be too old to marry a girl of 10 oi 
12 yeais of ago, and depart this life long ere the girl reaches 
her mature ago 

56 Babe Kail\6ii Chakdrv BHATTJi,cHARjr, IIe\d 
Master, Zill4. School, Noakhally — The uhole question of 
^infant mariiage' turns upon the unanimous injunctions of 
the Shastras to marry guls before the age of puberty. 
Grenerally, the seeking of a bridegioom begins with the girl's 
, slipping into the 7th oi 8th yeai of age, and ordinarily the mam- 
ngo IS consummated with hei 10th or 11th yeai The feehngs 
of the educated guardians in all communities are against the 
custom , but no one is, in his oum case, prepared yet to put up 
with the Gocial ignominy, attaching to the departure fiom a 
deep-rooted and time-honoured custom enjoined by the Shastras 
In spite of the social degiadation that attaches to the 
selling of brides, the practice is lathei common all over 
Bengal, and cruelly oppresses certain sections of the community, 
57. 0 N Barlov, Commissioner, Bh-^gui.tur Di- 
AisioN — Some of the leading gentlemen, belonging to the 
orthodox pai ty, make a distinction between the two cases and 
suggest that the proposals of Mi !Malabari, involving direct 
interference by the State with infant mariinges, which are not 
inculcated by the Shastras, might be attempted , but they decline 
to approve of anything being done to assist the remarriage of 
Viidows, as they mow the pi evading system upon this head as 
^uppoited by the sanction of religion 

58 B vnu Pp art Mohan SiRCiR — Hindu girl genei- 
aUy attains her age of puberty, after she passes her 12lh jear 
and before she i caches her 14th but there is no knowing 
when such an e\ent will happen Consequently a Hindu paicnt 
IS obliged to marry his daughtci, at or bofoic the age of 12 
59. B\hi Gop\l Chlnder MooKERJLr — He says “that 
caily marriage cements love fioni the tender ages of the 
maiiicd jicoplc In his opinion early marriage in bo}s Ic.ads 
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to no obstruction of thoir education nnd progress To prove, 
thi^ he states “that 0/10 ths of the TTnivcreitv graduates are 
led through the hymeneal altar.” 

()0 Btnu IIouT Houun CnA>»nA. — Ho quotcstheiol- 
lovvjDg statistics from Mr. Bourdillon’s report on the census 
of ISSl m Bengal 

Staiemeni shomiuj, foi children ftom o to ^ years of age, 
the pi o})oi lion home hg the mairted and irtdotrid (o everg 100 
ehtldttn of that aye 


Ecligions 

Males, 1 

Femnlos 

Married 

Widowed 

Mamed. 

•Widowed 

Hindus 

10.31 

29 

27 12 

1.14 

Mahomedans 

A 

2 26 

06 

1 

16 03 

70 

Christians 

140 

02 

214 ' 

17 

Buddhists 

i 

8 

' .04 

2 96 

1 

18 

Abongmals . 

2 27 

04 

1 

4.44 

26 

All rehgions 

1 

7.32 

1 

' 20 

i 

22 56 

1 

96 


Statement shoicwg the number of the mairicd tn every 100 
persons between 10 and 15 years of age 



Males 

Pemales 

Hindus 

. 23 35 

66 59 

Mahomedans 

9 90 

68 59 

Christians 

, 419 

14 S7 

Buddhists 

. 316 

23 03 

Aboriginals , 

9 55 

26 12 

All rehgions 

. . . 18 50 

65 74 
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^itr. Bourdillon \\ rite; . “It nia^ be n's'^umed tint no 
jinrrngcs Inlco place dining the first quinqucnnml period 
Among tint people (i c tbc Jlmdus) more tlian 10 bojs m 
evorv 100, bct\\ccn o and 10 } 0 'ir‘; old. me biidegroonn ^^hlle 
of tlio girls 12S m 100, or more thim J ni 1, arc imcs or >udowg 
at mi age i\hen, if tUc\ were m Luiopo, they would be m the 
Tim “^ery or the infant school 

Tlic following st itistics arc also quoted 

7'o(al ludiih'i of Jfindit m(ih\ and fciixrf t in a/f India and 
,J/ic j)ci< i idaffc Of ni(d( s and ft iiifdts of thjfi n id ('q>s fioinXin 
GO ijoai ^ 


binjrle 
MatiioJ 
Widow 1 d 

* 

^ • 

Jfnlc'- 

40,iivr'' 

I <malc‘< 

rdu\>M>2 


Toni . 


51 

t u^pcc^Ticd 

« 

UAiV'if 



GnA^D Totai , . 

Of, f* 'juT 

'•Iff 2' J. 5 


GnA^D Totai 


« • 
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Petcentrtge of population of different ages fiom 1 to 60 ycai'i. 


Ages 

' Italy 

England 

stales 

Females 

Males 

Females 

0 to 4 . , . . . 

Both sexes 13 82 

13-90 

13 22 

^ 5? ^ • • •• 

1101 

10 76 

12 41 

11 84 

10 „ 14 ... . 

1016 

9 90 

11 10 

1( 49 

15 19 

8 73 

9 31 

10 03 

10 59 

20 „ 24 

8 63 

8 82 

8 80 

912 

25 „ 29 

763 

784 

7 77 

8 00 

30 „ 34 

711 

7 26 

6 65 

6 79 

35 „ 39 

619 

6*22 

6 89 

6 97 

40 „ 44 

614 

6 34 

5 33 

5 46 

45 „49 

6 19 

5 13 

4 33 

4 63 

SO „ 54 

620 

512 

3 84" 

4 02 

B5 „ 69 

3 33 

3 22 

3 02 

3 18 

60 and over , 

8 97 

864 

6 93 

780 


Male and female population in Bengal and their percentages 
at diffei ent ages fi oni 1 to 60 geat s 


Ages 

Hindu males 

Hindu females 

Percentage 
of males 

Percentage 
of females. 

0 

to 9 ••• 

-] 



• 

28 47 

28 5 

10 

» 14 





1115 

89 

16 

» 19 . 





7 70 

73 

20 

s $ 24 « « 





7 37 

83 

25 

M 29 


• 22,576,644 

22,874,262 ■{ 


8 99 

94 

30 

fj 39 > » 





15 16 

14 6 

40 

„ 49 . . 





10 2 

10 0 

60 

„ 59 





59 

64 

60 and upwards 

J 



1 

4 87 

66 





Total 

_ 

99 81 

99 8 


Mr Bourdillon also writes "In point of fact, every member 
of the female population is given m marriage as soon as she 
has reached a marriageable age, and the figures representing 
unmarried females above the age of 15 years, are really largely 
composed of the prostitutes who form a separate and distinctly 
f defimte class, m every disfcnct of these Provinces ” 
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61. British Ihdi^’ Association. — Tlie Committee 
readily admit that, undei ceitain circumstances, in some castes 
and certain places, considerable harm is done by the practice 
of early and lU assorted marriages Infant marriages, x, e. 
marriages of girls under 5 years of age, have become exceed- 
ingly lare, and the nveiage age of marriage for boys and giils 
has risen to a marked extent Enlightened populai opimon...... 

has already begun to assert itself The expensiveness of marri- 
ages, and the hard struggle for existence, are also affectmg the 
age of Hindu girls, in the same manner. The Committee . 

’ deny that it has been proved that early marriage is the sole 
or the most important cause of the degeneracy of the native 
lace Climate, food, hereditary predisposition to disease, 
injudicious selection in marriage, and other causes of arrested 
growth, are patent factors m the case, and it is illogical to 
overlook them. 

62 Jessore Indian Associa.tion — We hold that early 
marnagc weakens the physical strength of a nation , it stunts 
its full growth and development, it affects the courage and 
■energy of the mdividuals, and brmgs forth a race of people 
weak in strength and wanting in hardihood This is but one side 
of the picture , its other and brighter side has been overlooked. 
Mr Malabori has consideied the mstitubon physically only . 
Its moral mfluence he has not taken into consideration. It is a 
most powerful check upon our youths against deviating in wan- 
tonness and vice. We are often told that early marnages aie bke- 
ly to be unhap^iy, on account of the absence of free-will and 
choice in the married parties, but in our opinion there is very 
bttle truth in this assertion The Hindus are the only nation, 
among whom matrimonial scandals, and disgraceful breaches 
between husbands and wives, are raxely heard of The absence 
of choice and discretion m the Hindu husbands and wives, is 
more than compensated by the mterest, which their guardians 
take, in imitmg them to suitable matches The selection by 
the youths eager for marriage, may be mfluenced by several 
transitory considerations, while the sober judgment of their 
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guardians is above tbem Moroovor continuous association 
from tboir cailj joars, offers sufficient oppoi lunitios to the 
married parties to bo acquainted vntK each other’s traits of 
character and thoughts, and by smoothemng their differences^ 
and enhancing thou reciprocit}, teaches them to assimilate 
and bvc ]Oint and peaceful lues 

63 Kxtmar Pkaaiotha Bulsiian Di\a, Baja oi- Nal- 
DAKGA. — ’That it ( Infant mairiagc ) lends to doteiioration of 
the race, and physical suffciing to the young irncs and their 
children, is admitted even bj the ancient medical science of 
the Hmdus the Ayur Vedns 


SECTIO:^ IV. NORTH-WEST RROYINCES AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORG-, HYDBABAD 
(DECCAN) &c 


64 CHiEr Secreiarv to Goverk'mekx N 17 P akd 
OuDH. — ^The betrothal of infants, no doubt, gives rise to 
incompatible unions, and exclude that individual freedom of 
choice, which Enghshmen are accustomed to thmk essential to 
happmess in the mairied state. But this view is not shared by 
all Western nations , and veiy many who aie opposed to child 
marriage seem prepared to admit that, tho leal injury to the 
community at huge is due to piemature cohabitation, and not 
to early betiothal The Lieutenant Governor and Chief Com- 
missionei is not disposed to underrate the drawbacks of mfant 
marriage Besides its own peculiai evils, it is responsible for 
the existence of a largo numbei of widows among the higher 
castes, and it is entirely reponsiblo foi that form of widow- 
hood in which women have never been ivives or motheis 

65 C K HArvKiNs, Depute Oo-vtoissioner, Amrit- 
sar — I would first obseiwe that infant betrothals and mairiages 
are not specially oriental institutions They weie well known 
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in Emopc at a comparatively recent historical penod They 
have now disappeared, without any special action on the part of 
any State 

66 Honourajile D C Barkley, Member of the Le- 
gislative Council of the Punjab G^overnaient — The case 
of the mariiage of a girl to a hoy who is hei junior need not 
arise from any criminal motive, and when it does, all that can 
he. done is to punish the crime when committed and proved 

In the Punjab at least, early marnages are prohahly less 
^ pievalent among the illiterate masses than among the educa- 
ted Theie aie considerable tiacts of country in which the 
customs of the people are opposed to early marriages, and it 
is usually the highei castes and the people of best social posi- 
tion who consider them most necessary "Where they do not 
prevail, the physical characteristics of the people aie evidently 
hettei than whei e they do 

67. Divan Ram Naih, District Judge, Hoshiarpur — 
iXo sensible man will deny the truth of Mr Malabari’s lomarks, 
and I will further add that infant mairiage is not only fatal 
to the physical and moial inteiests of the young couple, but 
it IS to some extent ruinous to the gnl’s parents, who to 
please the other party, spend money beyond their means, and 
thus mvolve themselves m debts and everlasting troubles One 
of the causes of indebtedness of the agricultunsts, jagirdars, and 
old famihes is Aai or anxiety to get a great name on the 
occasions of marriage &c , and if a father of a high caste girl 
does not show ]iis lati toot beyond his means on such occasions, 
he is sure to expect the displeasure of his daughter’s parents- 
in-law, and his daughter will, durmg her infancy, receive the 
hints of the failure and ill-treatment 

68 Denzil Ibbetson, Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab — ^I agree with much that the writer (Mr Malabari ) 

* Heavy expenses are not ordinarily made wliea the marriages are 
performed of adnlt males and females, because in such cases the pa- 
rents of the bndegioom are rather anxioos to get their son married, and 
■ the son himself rather wants a wife than money- 
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says of the great evils caused by these Wo customs It must he 
remembered, however, that neither of them is by any means 
umversal m the Punjab Throughout a large proportion of 
our area, infant marriage is the exception (Census Report 1881 
paragraphs 688 to 690) , ... .And it must be remem- 

bered that infant marriage, if it leads m one way to immorality 
and Buffermg, in another way prevents it. Unchastity and 
ofiences connected with women are conspicuously more fre- 
quent in the west of the Punjab, where infant marriage is the 
exception, than in the east, where it is the rule 

The form of marnage by which a woman is for purposes 
of cohabitation the wife of A, while her childien* by him, are 
for purposes of mheritance reckoned as the children &f B in the 
next generation, is common enough among semi-civilised races, 
and IS by no means necessarily criminal or immoral But 
where it IB the exception, it probably does lead to immoiahty 
Our law, however, provides punishment for adultery, and I do 
not thmk we can profitably do more 

69 Rai Mulraj m a , Extra Assistant ConiinssioNEu 
Gurdaspur, Punjab — Theie cannot be any manner of doubt 
that infant marnage is a serious evd. It is the cause of many of . 
our social grievauces , it goes to increase the number of widows, 
and has a very mjurious mfluence on the development of both 
the body and the mind of the nation. Perhaps not a single 
good word can be said m its favour these days A large sec- 
tion of my countrymen both Hindus and Mahomedans, would 
bo glad if infant marriage could disappear from the country 
In the Punjab, it is the custom among almost all classes 
to betroth boys and girls when they are meie infants Most 
people have not the courage to refuse an offer of betrothal for 
their sons, when it comes fiom the parents of a girl, for fear of 
getting a bad name among the Commumty to which they belong 
Otheis agam hasten to got their sons betrothed, because if a boy 
grows up unbctrothed it is frequently considered to bo duo to 
some defect in the boy or the family, and it then becomes 
difficult to get the boy betrothed afterwards On the other 
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liaudj the parents of a gixl are anxious to betroth her as soon 
as possible, for if they wait till the girl grows up, they rarely 
succeed in finding a suitable match foi her, all the boys of well- 
to-do families having been betrothed beforehand In that 
case, it becomes necessary always to be on the look-out for a 
widower of comfortable means, or the girl is given m marriage 
to a boy of poor parents 

Such considerations induce the parents of boys and girls to 
betroth then childion while mere infants of one, two, or three 
^ yeais Parents at the time of betiothmg their children 
arc in many cases sincerely of opmion that they will marry 
their childien at a ripe age But when the girl grows up to 
the age of 13 or 14 years, she attains the age of puberty , and 
hei paienth think it necessary to give her in marriage. But as 
boys do not attain the age of matuiity as eaily as girls do, the 
father of the boy finds that his son at the age of 13 or 14 years 
IS a mere stripling, and, if a man of education, he is opposed to 
the manirge He lecalls to his mind his declared opimons 
against early mainage, together with all the evils which 
follow in its train, but he finds himself powerless, as the parents 
of the girl pi ess for immediate marriage He has, therfore, to 
give his consent against his will, and in spite of his education 
and conviction He has to haug down his head before his 
fellows in thought, who, however, are compelled by the early 
betrothal of then own sons to play the same part when their 
turn comes 

Again early mainage mcreases the chances of widowhood, 
and has to answer for being the cause of the most miseiable 
class of youthful widows, who have perhaps never even spoken 
to their husband or seen his face 

70. Chief Comwissionek, Centeal Pkovinces — The 
native gentlemen, both ofl&cial and unofl&oial, assert that not a 
few of Mr Malaban’s statements are exaggerated and sensa- 
tional, that they are not 'of universal application, that he 
fails to correctly estimate the influence which the spread of 
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education has already exercised both on Jlmdu men ana 
■R^omon , and that the lemcdics and steps proposed by lum arc 
ill-coneidoied, and are likely, if Adopted, to work mischioh 
71. OiiiEr OoMMissroMin, British Bnnwxi (Mr Ber- 
X vud) — Among the people of Buiraa, whether Burmese, Karens 
or Takings, wo have no infant marriages Young men and 
maidens make love and mairy, usually with the parents’ 
consent, any time between the ages of 15 and 23 for the maids, 
and between 17 and 28 fot bachelors Mairmges and remarri- 
ages also occur between older parties Unions between elderly 
ladies and young men arc almost unknown But comparatively < 
elderly men on romnirmgo often take wives much younger 
than themselves Occasionally a wealthy old man ^mny take 
a young girl for his second or thud wife But thoijgh a plu- 
lalrty of wives is allowed, the feeling of respectable Barman 
society IS against a man who takes more than one wife, unless 
he be a king oi some very highly placed personage, oi unless 
his first wife is childless, 

f 

The figures on pages 86 and 91 of Mr Plowden s 
Census Report for India, bear out what has been said m the 
foregomg paragraph They show that the propoition of widow s 
to the total female population is about the same m Burma as it 

15 m Southern Europe, is loss than half the corresponding pro- 
portion in the rest of the Indian Empire, and is little more 
than l/3rd the proportion foi the province of Mysore Whe- 
ther it be the result of, or whether it be only coincident with, 
Burman mainage customs, it is a fact to which Indians as well 
as Europeans who know Burma wiU testify, that'womon occupy 
a happier, a more important, and a most respectable position in 
social and family life in Burma than they do m India In 
Burma 320 females in 10,000 axe able to read and write, as 
compared with 20 pei 1,000 among the Hindus of India, and 

16 per 1,000 of the Hmdus of Bengal In Burma the number 
of women m 301 ! is only 1 per cent of the total prison popu- 
lation , m the rest of India, according to the most recent re- 

■' turns available, the proportion of female to total prisoners was 
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o pci cent. Rotiirns of suicides accoidiug to sexes foi the 
diffoicnt provinces of India arc not available But it may be 
stated that suicides bf women aro evtiemely xaio, and cases of 
infanticide are almost unknown in Burma, wheieas both crimes 
are unhappily not uncommon m India 

These contiasts are drawn not to magnify the merits of 
the Burmese, but because these satisfactoiy social phenomena 
aio coincident with, though they may not be wholly due to, 
the absence of infant maiiiagos and of onfoiced widowhood 
among the Burmese Men and women in India, and social 
” rcformois in India, may be encouiagcd by the expeiience of 
their sisters trad biothois on the east of the Bay of Bengal, to 
struggle against these ordinances which do so much to bbght 
social life and farailj'’ happiness among the upper and middle 
classes m India 

It may peihaps be doubtful whethei infant oi early 
mail I ages are lesponsible for ovoi population Vciy early 

maruages me more common among the wealthiei classes the 
great landholders, and the nobles of India, than amongst the 
cultivating classes and the pool Steiile marriages are much 
more frequent among the formoi classes, and laige families are 
more often seeu among the lattei classes The tiuth piobably 
is that adult marriages would be more likely to, and actually 
do, 3ueld larger families than infant maiiiages Therefore m so 
far as the multiplication of children ma}’’ cause ovoi -population, 
this result is due to adult rathei than infant maruages The 
cucumstance that repioduction occuis moie fiequently, and a 
new geneiatioh follows the old more lapidly, under a system of 
infant maariages, does not appiociably alfjct this position. The 
Census statistics show that among adult-maiiymg races, such 
as the people of Burma, and the aboriginal tubes of the Central 
India uplands, children aie moie numerous and the mciease of 
population more numerous, than among the mfaut-manymg 
races of Mysore and the Grangetic Doab 

72 Chief ConmissioNEu, Assasi (Mr. C Eliott) — Quotes 
the following from the Assam Hews — " As xegards infant 
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marnage, it is almost unknown in the Assam Valley No 
girl of any other caste than Biahman is married hefoie she 
arrives at the age of pubeity, and even Brahman girls are 
seldom disposed of in mairiage while under 12 yeais of age 
73 T J Clahke, Chiep CoMMissioi^EK, Cooeg — I find 
it stated in a small Manual entitled “ Coorg Civil Law, ” pub- 
lished in 1871, that, while in former days among the Ooorgs 
no girl was given in marriage till she had attained the age of 
puberty, this rule or custom had in recent years become re- , 
laxed, and occasionally marriages of gills of 8 years of age, 
but not less, have been allowed This statement is confirmed * 
by the Commissioner of Coorg, who has reported' that, while 
adult mainages pievail geneially among the CoorgB’ and the 
Gowdas of Noith Coorg, this practice of infant marriage ‘‘ has 
come into vogue within the last 40 years, chiefly to secure a 
certain piovision for daughters,” and theie is the further reason 
that the Coorgs have not been supenoi to the temptation of 
following the example set by the Brahmins, Rajputs and other 
caste races, who have come to settle among them in mcreasmg 
numbers 

While the evil, so for at least as it aiises in allowmg the 
consummation of marriage at too early an age, is acknowledg- 
ed almost universally among educated natives, it is not too 
much, I submit, to hope that they wiU in time find means to 
check and even repress it, by associating themselves together 
for such an object 

74 Lieut Colonel H 0 A Szczepanski, Deputy Com- 
missi on eb, WuN Disirict — There may be objections to infant 
marriages, but there are also advantages The system suits 
the coimtiy, and the late census shows that the results are 
sufBciently satisfactory, as fai as population is concerned , the 
\ariou8 lacos aie not detoiioratmg, every woman is to a certain 
extent provided for, although in consequence there aie many 
■V irgm widows Yet, on the other hand, if it wore not foi those 
infant marriages, there would be many unmarried females, and 
the result from a moral point of view would probably bo worse 
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In tlie present state of female bnnging-up and de- 
basement, it would be unsafe to le^ve girls .after a certam age 
without legitimate means of fulfilbng what, to then undei- 
standmg, is the aim and object of their lires 
. 75 LtJXMON Gr Rishi, Deptjtt Educationai. Inspectok, 

Basiei Disteict — The objectionable form of marrirge referred 
to m the concludmg portion of Mr Malabaii’s note I, ( marri- 
age of grown up girls with boys) obtains nowhere, except among^ 
Handus of Northern India who keep the zenana system Among 
them the giil cannot be seen by the parents oi relatives of the 
0 boy, the would-be husband of the girl and if the boy be the son 
of a well-to-do person, the parents of the girl purposely conceal 
her real age, to secure the match and a well organized father- 
in-law’s house for her, no mattei if she be older than the boy 
76 Naeaten Peabhaker Paeaspe, Head Master, Anglo - 
Vernacular School, Raja Deulgaon — It is true that a boy, 
if mariied before 12, is prevented from prosecuting his studies 
just 4 or o years aftei the wedding, when the giil generally 
becomes a woman It will at the same time be admitted that, 
native boys feel a desire foi sensual enjoyment at the age of 17 
"When a boy exceeds the 17lh or 18th yeai without means of 
enjoymg carnal pleasuie, he is diiven to practise an unnatural 
way of satisfying his desires for sexual congress The means 
adopted by the boys are the most detrimental to their health. 
The most pernicious habit I speak of, is very common among 
the school boys and the college students The girl too is 
supposed to get the menses from 12 to 16, the first and the 
last years being rare cases of the first appearance of the menses. 
. . If a girl, especially a Brahmin girl, remain a virgin 
when she has menstruated, no one will accept her for a wife, 
and the consequences would be such as to render her life smgle 
Similar difficulties aie not found among the Mahrathas and 
othei classes of Hmdus, and their girls can be allowed to re- 
main unmarried till they are full grown 
77. Vishnu Moreshwar M A , H!ead Master, High 
School, Akola — Infant marriage does often entail enfoiced 
widowhood, . Of the two most objectionable forms of in-^ 
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fant marnage wliich Mr Malabaii lias noticed, ?. r o£ a young 
girl with, an old man, and of a grown-up girl with a hoy younger 
than liersoU, tho second is pernicious but I do not know how 
it can be prevented It does not prevail m Maharashtra but, I 
learn, prevails in certain limited castes m Gujrat As often the 
ill-assorted marriages arc held for want of boys of propci ages 
as for tho illicit purpose mentioned by Mr Malaban,and it would 
be hard for Government to distinguish between tho two cases 

78 Bajabv Bamciiakdiia Ph.aduan, Educatiokat- I>s- 

PECTOU, Hyduahah Assigned Districts — Ten ycais ago it was 
very rate to find a girl above the ago of 8 years, who was not 
mairied There aie now many unraariied girls 'of 10 and 11 
years in lespcctablc families Some of the girls mflriied last 
year among tho Biahmins and tho other higher castes wore, 
I know, 13 and 14 yeais old It will be a mistake to 

suppose that any leform adopted by tho higher castes, will not 
bo taken up by the lowei and less educated classes of the people 

79 Shriraim BinuAJi Jatar B A , Directr of Public 
Instruction, Hydrabad Assigmed Districts — I believe that 
his (Mr MalabaiTs) discnptions of the evil effects of early 
marnage and widow celibacy have been overdiawn but as 
the customs ho oiiticises are undoubtedly pernicious, nothing 
is gained by going minutely mto the observations and saying 
that the evil is not so great as he lepresents All reasonable 
men admit the uigent necessity of some steps for the removal 
of the evil 

80 Waman JIaraaen Baeat, Tahsildar, Cuandur 
Taluk. — Even in the present state of things, eVery good has 
almost its insepaiable factor of evil, and all that humamty is 
capable of, is to consider both the credit and debit side of 
every good and evil, and strike tho balance if it can 

In India, for climatic loasons, women and men arrive at 
the age of puberty much sooner than elsewhere, and the 
average limit of puberty for women may be fiised at 13, and 
that for men at 16 All marriages below this limit may be 
classed as infant or improper marriages. 
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(Thif< gcuflovan s elahorafc 
a’i foUou ? — 

EmIs of infaut marnagcs ac- 
cording to Mr Mala- 
barj 

1 Enfoiccd widonhood 


2, Absence of fiec-will 


3 Hobson's choice owing to 
endogamy in the caste 
or sub-caste 

4 Physical defects or moral 
taints 


5 The ont-growmg of hus- 
band or wife 

6 Husbands becoming fit for 
the grave when the wife 
becomes fit for his home 

7 Total or partial absence of 
physical adaptability or 
temperament 


mqumenfs may he icpi csenfed 


EEPLT. 

Infant mairiago not responsi- 
ble for the widowhood of 
those who hare the misfortune 
of losing husbands of 16 and 
upwards 

The cmI has small pro- 
portions Ml Malabari him- 
self sajs “ Tho argument 
of absence of the exercise of 
free-wull may not commend 
itself leadilj to all practical 
leformeis ” 

“ If castes and sub-castes 
aio to exist, one does not per- 
cene how lute marriages will 
prevent these evils ” 

“ So long as human nature 
IS not prepared to forgot its 
high descent and lofty destiny, 
it cannot traffic m human flesh, 
with that utter obbvion of the 
demands of decency, wuth which 
it enters into other contracts 
Hence, m contracting morn- 
ages, much will always be left 
to chance, and little to debbera- 
tion and choice Children 
i are naturally more exposed 
to observation than adults, and 
less likely to assist in cheating 
“ Due care is generally 
taken to prevent this ” 

These are ‘^rare ce-e; and 
few and far between 

“Marned bfe ha^ a 

complaint to make rri. the 
score of physical 
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8. Social alienation 


9. A too early consummation 
of mamage and its con- 
sequences. 

10. Bieaking down of consti- 
tution. 


11 Bsliering in of disease 
13 Birth, of sickly children 


13. Necessity of feeding too 
many mouths, 

14. Poverty. 

15 Dependence. 


ty As to disparity of tom- 
peraracnl, in late marnagcs 
outward foi m will carry every- 
thing — adults have little pa- 
tience foi the exercise of cool 
judgment-and can hide their 
weakness from each other In 
child marriages you can chisel 
off many of the angulaiities of 
temperament by a proper 
com so of treatment In late 
marnagcs one cannot be a dis- 
ciplinarian, and at the same 
time a loving husband or wife 
Mr Malaban himself observes 
that infant minors turn out 
happy in a lorgc majonty of 
cases ” 

“ Too early ” is vague No 
consummation takes place be- 
fore puberty Marriages are so 
arranged, that by the time the 
boy IS 16 the the wife is 13 
" That consummation which 
takes place just when the 
parties have arrived at the age 
of puberty, is a direct call of 
nature, and cannot be early or 
late Natureis generally credit- 
ed withbemgunemng and per- 
fect In cases especially when 
she writes in legible characters, 
and where it iB*impoBSible to 
mi sundei stand her, it is not 
always possible to disregard 
her If she is opposed or shght- 
ed she knows how to have her 
revenge. It may be less direct, 
longer in commg, but it is 
none the less certain In these 
timely consummations if it is 
nature that calls, we cannot 
be presumably wrong m res- 
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IG A disorganised household 
leading to sin 


17 Premature death 


18 Unprotected mfants 


19 The giriDg up of studies 
by the husband 


20 Over*population in poverty 


21, Contracting of debts to 
solemnize marriages nnth 
edit. 


ponding to her. Hence, n-o 
should be disposed to aigue 
that if Hindu children arc 
comparatively more sickly and 
loss 1 obust, jt should be tie 
effect of causes othei than 
these irrongly called untimely 
consummations It mil not 
do to forget that a strong 
physical constitution is the 
product not of one or two, but 
of seicial causes combined. 
Climate, food, habits, and a 
host of other things go to form 
it as much as consummations 
do” 

Consummation not a day 
too early Therefore it tends to 
make the husband more steady, 
more tractable, and even more 
studying, than he would be 
without it 

“ Begin early and end early, 
18 a law of nature If you begin 
early m begetting children, you 
must end it early also Over- 
population IS not yet one of In- 
dia’s standing giievances If it 
18 , it IS the direct result of every 
well ordered Government, 
which disturbs nature’s opera- 
tions to restore eqmbbnum, by 
either preventing wars, fa- 
mines, diseases &c , or by mim- 
mizing tbeir mischief In coun- 
tries where marriages are late, 
progeny is more numerous, 
longei lived, and spreads far 
and wide and hke a fig tree ” 

Overpopulation and poverty 
do not go together England. 
18 over populous but not poon\ 
The Sahara Desert r 
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but not ovor-populous 0\ci- 
populntion IB a fear, a danger, 
a icalily, onl}Myhon the ^\holu 
habitable w Olid 18 taken into 
account MuriiagciB rather the 
occasion than the cause of tins 
spending Ignoianco and not 
ninriinge is the root of this 
ovil 

81 Rvghunatii B Tvtaai.kvh, B A, Head Masieu, 
High SciiooIj, Amuaoii — No doubt tho cuBtoni of child marii- 
ago prevalent among the Hindus and some othei .races in this 
country, leads to many evils, and its abolition woi^d greath 
contribute to the progiess of tho people, mateiial and moral 

It appears from tho report of tho last census that, among 
the Hindus the proportion of boys maiiiod undei 10 years of 
age to the total nuniber of bo) s under that age is, m Bengal 
5 5 per cent , and is higher than that in other provinces In 
Berar that proportion is 4, and in Bombay, 2^5 Similar 
proportions for girls under 10 ai0l4per cent in Bengal, 21 7 in 
Berar, and 10 5 in Bombay The Central Provinces> Hadras, 
Horth-’Westein Provinces, and the Punjab, show these pro- 
portions for boys and girls comparatively lower than those of 
Bengal, Berar, and Bombay. Tho precentage of girls marri- 
ed under 10 in Berar, it is to be observed, is the highest 
Early marriages m some sections of the Q-ujrati Brahmins 
are very rife , but this is only an exception Now, if these Brah- 
mms are excepted, the number of boys married under 16, m the 
Bombay Presidency, is 6 per cent, while that of girls mairied 
rmder 15 is not more than 80 per cent 

Our 8hast} a, or caste, requires only, that girls should not 
remam unmarried after puberty , and, for obvious reasons, this 
rule IS salutary, until education enlightens our females 
I am not sure if ovei-populution is an evil attendant upon 
early maniage But surely progeny at early age makes 
parents dependent, and involves them in cares earhei, and 
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certainly enhances their misery, howsoever caused The most 
enormous evil of early marriages or rathei of early consumma- 
tion of marital troth, is, indeed, physical degeneration of parents 
and their offspring Family “cares deprive a man of his indepen- 
dence and spirit of enterprise, and the earlier these cares beset 
a man, the sooner he becomes helpless and grovelling Youth 
16 a formative period of Life,and in a countiy wheiein its youths 
are not free to enjoy their independence a long time, there is 
no hope of the growth of enterprising and energetic characters 
That country must remain far behindhand m the race of 
material and moral advancement 


SECTlt)IT V EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mr. MALABARI 


82 Hon’ble J Gibbs C S I , C I E — The former ( child 
marriage ) is a practice not confined to Hindus, but is prac- 
tised by Paisis and Mahomedans also And having watched 
it carefully for many years, I am convinced that it results m 
great physical as well as moral evils I was first struck with 
the results of early marriage when I was serving in Gujeiat, 
about 30 years ago And the mquiries I then made, led me 
to the conclusion that the physical consequences were very 
injurious to both sexes. Young mothers became stunted in 
growth, and often became invahds for life, while children were 
too often puny and weak But it was during my residence in 
Bombay in 1860-62, when I first met poor Karsandas Mulji 
and heard from him the result of his inquiries, which went 
much farther than mine had done, that I found my own view 
terribly confiimed 

83. The Makquis of E-ipon (August 1886 ) — I trust 
that the day is not far distant, when the reforms which you ad- 
vocate will be accomplished, and I do not hesitate to say that 
if/ie effect of then adoption upon piibhc opinion in England will 
ie of the best lind 
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84 A. Mackenzie Esq , Secretary to Government of 
India — I wish you a hearty god-speed in joui compaign 
against these two monstrous evils, which have so long been 
sapping the morals, the mind, and the physique of India.. 

It IS quite true that, with much that is hopeful, there is much 
to discourage those who would fam see India growing Many 
of my native fnends who were sound enough is theory on tho 
subject of infant marriage, failed when the question came to 
personal and practical issues They could be pilots of others, 
but sank themselves to be castaways It is because I think 
such a movement as you desire to inaugurate, would strengthen 
the knees of such feeble folk, that I especially vnshyou success 

85 Sir Stedart Bayley. — That they are both serious 
ovils, no one can doubt, and I bebeve the evil of them to be 
generally recognised among the educated Hindus 

86. Manomohan Gkose — I look upon the system (of 
child marriages) as the greatest curse of our country, and 
ontirly agree with you in all that you have said *■ 

87 S N Tagore Esq., G S. — ^The pernicious custom of 
child marnage ought especially to engage our attention. It is 
a canker that eats into the vitals of our national existence, and 
if not removed in time, may lead to the degeneracy and decay 
of the whole race 

88 Dinshaw Ardesir Taleyarkhan. — ^When girls are 

scarce m any caste, a grown up youth or an ederly man will 
not grudge to have the smallest girl in marriage. In fact she 
would not be within roach, without a large dowfy In a rail- 
way train, some time ago, I came across a high caste Hindu 
gentleman, certainly much o\ei thirty, in company with a girl 
hardly olovon who was his wife, thiu and pale beyond description 
and a figuic of lean flesh and nominal bones, which folded up 
and fell into deep slumber as soon as tho cairiage moved It 
perplexes me often to know how a lonovated spirit can bo in- 
wardly induced, to mitigate piomaluro womanhood, and not 
omitting such mnnbooi too . . . 
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And yet it is a wonder, how this nation has succeeded, for 
ages, in preserving such a marked harmony of their homos. 
If We have weakly children, the homos at least are happy, 
contented, weU regulated and economical. Wo must ho caioful 
in not losing this natural feature, while we cautiously attempt 
to bring about a new good . ... 

‘ Our English ideas actually jar with their sympathies, their 
antipathies, and all the important afioctions of their heart 
and head The boys an d girls have no world of their 
own, which we delude oui selves by bebeving they would have, 
as soon as we give it to the m. They are the cioatuics of then 
parents, bro^ht up m the time-honoured instincts, associations 
and motives of caste oiganisms 

89 Rao Bahadur Sirdar Gopaurio Hari Desiimukh, 
>LAXE Me'ubbr of the Lfgislative Council, Bombay — With 
regard to early marriage, I consider it a most pernicious custom 
which makes the nation very weak It is necessary that in 
n country, there should be a number of bachelors who would 
lenture upon enterprize, foreign travel &c. What makes 
Hmdus so feeble, is the custom of early marriage I’hey have 
hardly strength either to become soldiers, or to cultivate land, 
or to go for trade to foreign countries They are unfit as 
Colonizers Every man has a family. Even little boys are 
burdened with wives and children A girl cannot be kept 
unmarned beyond ten years hence parents are very anxious 
at any cost to get her wedded, even to an old man or a sickly 
youth The consequence of this is, that the race is being gra- 
dually deteriorated. Children die soon, and there are more 
widows now than there were 50 years ago The evil is very 
great, and is corroding the very vitals of the nation - . , At 
present women have no status in society, and they are made to 
giVe a silent consent to all cruelties 

90. H C. Biswas Eirst English Teacher, GoYEJ'^' 
WENT AEodel .School, Calcutta. — ^I n Bengal, infant mariiag, 
IS countenanced by low caste BLmdus This abominable e 
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I am happy to say, does not nowaday s suit the taste of the 
upper ton of the Hindu community 

91. Rao Bahadur Madhav W Shirgaonkar, Joint 
Administrator of Miraj. — I condemn infant marriages, not 
because I think that they afterwards piove unhappy — which 
statement I will not accept unsupported by statistics — but be- 
cause such marriages increase infant ^vldows, and the issues of 
such umons are not such as they otherwise would be, if mar- 
riages take place in mature age. 

92. Col E. ‘\V West, Political Agent, Kathiawar — 
I know well the miseries of these infant mainages. I have 
seen often puny stnphngs, tho fathers of still' more puny and 
feeble offsprmg, and I have, on various occasions,‘'lried to im- 
press on my native fnends, that tho reason for the energy of 
the Teutonic races may bo found in tho practice which Tacitus 
remaiked many centuries ago, Scia juventum venus adeoque 
mexhausta pubertas ” I have known many cases of old men 
marrying girls not yet omeiged from childhood,^ and it needs 
but httle knowledge of human nature to loaliso tho misery, 
durmg the husband’s life time, and of Hindu ways, to realize 
the misery, after his death, of the giil When I have referred 
to such, cases in conversation with native fnends, they have al- 
ways been ready to acknowledge the wretchedness that such 
customs produce, while they mvanably deploie their mabdity 
to deviate from custom 

93 Keshavlal Madhavdas Esq , ( Rutlam ) — ^Eaily 
Marriages are a novel institution, which is not observable 
except in the East It makes the whole nation altogether 
weak and unfit for entei'pnse 

94. Ramanujchari, m a , b l , Vice-Principal Maha- 
raja’s College, Vizbanagbam — The thmg complamed of, 

18 the practice of the seUing of girls by their parents or 
other near relatives, and it has become so rife in these parts of 
the country, that girls are disposed of m marriage to the high- 
est bidders, like goods at an auction sale without reserve, every 
^ other consideration bemg subordmated to that of money. 
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Girls arc married, as a rule before they attain their 8th 
or 9th year — an age when they are utterly incompetent to 
comprehend the character of the contract they enter into , un- 
married maidens of ten or eleven form an exception, the cir- 
cumstances giving rise to such an exception being the absence 
of suiters wilhng to pay the price demanded, coupled with a 
strong hope on the part of the guardians of girls to rcabzo 
larger suras by the postponement of the marnago .. . 

It is thus evudent that maiden-owners arc determined upon 
deriving a pecuniary adv nntage. present or prospective, as the 
case may be 

The evil cuMom of maiTying young girls whose ages langc 
from 6 monttis up to 12 years obtains among all classes 

of the people especially among the Brahmins in Southern India 

The connection existing between the disposal of maidens 
in marriage to the highest bidders, and slavery, hos been 
strangely ovcrlookcdL The pi acticc above alluded to, involv'os 
Ist the solling»outright of a girl for a pecuniary consideration, 
2nd absence of will on the part of the subject, the very ele- 
ments which enter into the composition of slavery As pecu- 
niary consideration is generally permitted to over-ride every 
other, the highest bidder, though he may bo subject to grievous 
mental or bodily defects, is sure to carry the day, in spite of the 
feeble voice of opposition, raised occasionally on the part of the 
infant victim 

94 SuKGFox ;Major D. N Parekii, Chief Phvsiciax, 
GoKXJi-nAS Tej^al HospixAii Boviuay — I fully and most cor- 
dially and actively endorse your views I am placed m a position 
where I can bo a daily witness to the misery of the chddren of the 
poor and of their infant parents, if I might use that expression. 
I see every day the dire results of early marriages on the 
constitutions of women and children, who throng my Hospital 
Of all females of the lower classes to be met with in 
India, the Hjndu female is the gentlest, the meekest, the least 
complainmg, and the most unmercifully trodden down cieature, 
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and therefore the most deserving of the sympathy of right 
thinking men 

I consider that^ in India, no \\omanoutght to marry nnder 
the ago of 15, and no man under the ago of 20, looking at it 
In a health pomt of view. What is good for the indmduaFs 
health is good for the health of the commumty, and indirectly 
beneficial to the State. There is a great deal of sickness and 
moitahty and difllculty in the act of child-biith, duo to im- 
perfect consobdation of the bones of the pelvis at the tcndei 
ages at which women, in consequence of early marriages, give 
birth to children The heads of the children of young mothers 
aie also unduly pressed upon, and so either the children die pre- 
maturely, or grow feeble, both in body and mind, jind turn out 
helpless idiots Theic is a greater araoimt of sickness and 
moitality duo to poverty of blood, caused by want of food, the 
necessaiy consequence of the stiugglo for existence, and the 
greatei the number of children, the greater the tax on the 
physical constitution of the parent, and on the poor purse of 
the working parent. No sight is more pitiable »than that of 
a young half-starved mother with one child at the breast 
sucking away hei very life, and three or foui others worry- 
mg away hei hfe , and such a sight is by no moans a rare one , 
it 18 a very common one No sight more grotesque, but by no 
means any the less pitiable, therefore, than that of a pool 
student struggling for university honours, who wanting his 
thoughts concentrated on his infinitesimal calculus finds them 
wandenng away, and hghtmg on his baby’s teethmg troubles, 
and his other chddren’s school fees, or marriage ceremonies. And 
yet such a sight is not unfamdiar to those who move m Hindu 
society 

95 P Desai — ^According to the custom now obtammg 
amongst us, Hmdu parents are often compelled to get their 
daughters married, when they are scarcely six or seven years 
of age, to boys of whom they know little or notlung Shortly 
after their marriage, they are taken to the homes of their boy- 
husbands At about twelve or thirteen they become mothers 
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of one or two sickly okildren, and their life is then necessanly 
spent in looking after household affaiis,and often in performing, 
in higher classes, trivial religious duties 

96 Pandit B Mini Dun Joshi, Political Pensioner, 
Almora — It was scientifically proved by medical men in 
India, in the days of yore, that infant marriage proves injuiious 
to the physical constitution of both parties, as well as to their 
piogeny The other day talking to a native physician in my 
neighbourhood on this subject, I heard him repeat a sloia 
(verse) fiom Soosroot (a woik on medicine), stating that up to 
the age of 25 in man, and 16 in giil, the bones and vital 
fluids do not leach complete development, and consequentlj 
any wastinsjof the lattei befoie that, should be discouraged 
He fuither told me that Slokas of this natuie are found scat- 
teied all ovei woiks on medicine by Soosroot and others 
Besides this, the law books of Mauu and Jajnavalk, for whom 
our Hindus have gieat respect, and considei them as the 
highest authorities on the Shastras, do not enjoin eaily marri- 
age, noi do the Vedas, the most sacred books of the Aiynns 

How does it (the Native Press) expect that a native gentle- 
man of 25, weakened by the wears and tears of a couple of wive? 
and half a dozen children, would leave home to go to tie 
North-west frontier or the Soudan, and there command a 
division fightmg with the enemy of Her ATajesty the Empress 
of India ? 

I am veiy sony to see and hear of many men who don t 
hesitate to dme at Hotels, use Enghsh hats snd Dantaloons. 
English soap, biscuits, and brandy, and thereby lose religion, 
nationahty, money, and respect, and call this reform, which 
they are spreadmg in the country But what Trcrdi he a rem 
reform, they have thrown mto the baefeomd. and oriw 
neglected 

97 Hon’ble Mr. Kashinath T Telano, hIA_, LX3 — 
Those conclusions may he thus fonnulatei First 

caste nor Shastra, as popularly understood^ exacts 



more than that girls should not remain unmarried after attain- 
ing puberty Second that neither caste nor Shastrn, as popu- 
larly understood, has anything to say in the matter of consum- 
mation of marriage And third, that reform is most urgently 
called for in logard to the time of consummation, and not so 
much in regard to the time of mamago 

Upon those conclusions, the question ansos-If caste and Shas 
tra are alike out of the "way, what is it that stands in the way of 
the reform here pointed out ? ]My answer is, that the obstacle 
IS in the family . . The man who wants to initiate this re- 

form finds his difficulties neither m the Shastras, which arc 
only imperfectly, if at all, understood, nor in the caste, which, 
as such, has not claimed to exorcise jurisdction in tl’c matter, 
but in those dearest and neaiest to him, in his family, and 
among his relations To many of these, the proposed new 
departure is distasteful, first, because it is a now dcpaiture , 
secondly, because it is looked upon as calculated to defer the 
enjoyment of the gieat blessing of having a son , and thirdly, 
though this perhaps only to a small extent, because it is cal- 
culated to interfere with the eclat of the celebration of the 
" second rnamage ” 

98 Navalkam Lakshmikaji, Principal Rajkot Training 
CoLiiEGR — I look upon early marriage as the curse of Aryavarta, 
which deteriorating its noble lace, has contributed so greatly 
to its complete effacement as a nation from the political world 
Its disastrous mfluences are still at work in almost oveiy familyj 
m one form or another, throughout the length and breadth 
of Gujarat* at least, as I can testify fiom my own personal 
knowledge. The evil is of course more prevalent in towns 
and among the upper classes, but any whore it wdl be a real 
phenomenon to see a girl of 14 who is not already married 
Generally all classes give away their daughters, m marriage 
before they have completed their 11th year . . The com- 

^ When I Bay Gujarat I don’t include Kattywar, where the marri- 
ageable age or both sexes is a little higher , the Hajpnts also form a note- 
worthy exception m many respects 



mon s^jing '* ;n\ clitldrcn were betrothed while in their crndlc 
}cl/’ is the proud expression of the completely satisfied ispi- 
nlions ot n Giijurnli parent J nm afraid of being disbelieved 
b) n foreigner, when I say that sometimes betrothals arc made 
e\cn before the children are born but such is the actual fact, 
of which any can coii\incc himself by a little inquirj at 
Ahmedahad. or some other place whore Kadna ICunbis ( who 
lm\c tins peculiar custom) are congrcgnteil in anj largo numbers 
G E Eso , Common, .Tiianst — There arc pro- 

bahh among tho'^ intorcsral m the cause main hamsters and 
jdcaders of abilit}’. It will be a suitable task for them to exa- 
mine the existing law, so far as it ntlecls the institutions you 
'-eek to desj'O} and use then eflorts to secure justice in indivi- 
dual eases, and to obtain definite rulings upon points which arc 
it all obscure I have known cases in which the husband of a 
woman mnrncd for the second tune, has been refused redress 
under ,S I'tS I P C on the ground lliat the second marriage 
was not celcbratc<l with the ceremonials prescribed foi first 
mumages ’In my opinion, this was a decided error, but the 
point is one upon winch a trained nd\ocn(c might ha^c much 
to urge AVlmt I wish to point out is, that when the cflcct of 
the existing law has been tested bj the .iction of the courts 
.after a systematic exposition of the aigumcnts best calculated 
to forward > our object, and by the accumulation of specific 
cases in which jou arc of opionion that the existing latv in any 
w ay supports the institutions jou condemn, or docs not act 
harmoniously with the wishes of the best informed social re- 
formers, you will be m a fai better position than 30U aro now 
to recommend an j' change in the law, and at the same time 
public opinion will have been much influenced in your favour 
I trust that your national association for social reform may 
soon be established, and that it may bo truly national 

100, G H P Haut Esq, Privatf SEcnETAnx to H. 
li; Str pAires Feugusson, Goxervok of Bomhxx — Sir James 
Fergusson’s own opinion upon the questions discussed in yonr 
papers 15 that hold, he supposes, by every European, that infant 
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marriages do violence to nature itself, set at naught the rights 
of women as human bemgs, and are calculated to produce 
manifold evils , while enforced widowhood entails undeserved 
misery and fiequontly leads to crime 

101 AO Hume Esa — Most entirely do I agiee with 
you that much misery results from these customs (infant mam* 
age and enforced widowhood), that in the present daj (what- 
ever may have been the case in times long past) the evil ge- 
nerated by them far outweighs any good with which they can 
justly be ci edited — that yearly this dispioportion will increase, 
and that their abolition is even now an object in every way 
woithy to be aimed at 

Though I admit that the evil does on the whold^ outweigh 
the good, it IS not fan to our people to allow it to be supposed 
that they are so helplessly blind, as to cling to institutions 
which are utterly and unmitigatedly bad In the existing 
state of the native social 'pi oblem, no really impartial competent 
judge will, I beheve, deny that, in many cases, tljese institu- 
tions, even yet, woik fairly well Theie aie millions of cases 
in which early mariiages are beheved to be daily proving happy 
ones, and in which consummation having been deferred by 
the parents (aud this my friends say, is the usual case) till a 
reasonable age (I mean for Asiatic giils), the progeny are, so . 
far as we can judge, perfectly healthy, physically and mentally, 

A native friend writes to me — “ The wife, transplanted 
to her husband’s home at a tendei age, foigets the ties that 
bound her to the parental hearth, and by the tiipe she comes 
of age, IS perfectly naturalized in her adopted family, and 
though she is allowed no wifely intercourse with her husband 
until she attains a fitting age, still the husband and wife 
have constant opportumties of assimilating each other’s natures, 
and growing, as it wore, into one, so that when the real marn- 
ago takes place, the love they feel for each othoi is not merely 
passion, but is mingled with far higher and purer feolmg 
^Iisfortuues cannot alienate our wives, they have no frovms 
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for us, even though we commit the most heinous crimes, or ill- 
trent or am ngninst thomsches. Those ignorant of our inner 
life call this n vile subjugation, and say that wo ha\o made 
our w lies our slaics , but those who live amongst us know, 
that it IS the result of that deep seated affection that springs 
from early association and religious (if you will, supoistilious) 
teaching W’^hcre will }ou find a wife so true and contented 
as a Hindu's ? '\Fhcro more puiity of thought or more reli- 
gious fervour than in the Hindu women of respectable families ? 
Oui men alas ’ may be materialists, atlieists. iminoial. base, 
but our women are goodness in human shape .ind whj ? Be- 
cause they have been shown an object on winch to concentrate 
the entire Jove and vcnoration of their natures, .at a time when 
their pure hearts w Cl c unsullied b} an} otlicr impressions or 
ideas and taught to look up to their husbands, whose faces 
thej could onlv look on after man} solemn ceremonies, ns 
their guardian*!, protcctois, and gods ” 

Every thing m this world has its daiker and brighter 
sides and the blackest cloud has some silver lininjr and 
though my friend m his happy husbandhood (foi his has been, 
I know, a happy infant marriage) gencralires too enthusias- 
tically from his own experience, still ho has some foundation 
for his contention and infant marriage (though fraught with 
grievous miscij in too many eases, though a customs marked 
for extinction, and daily becoming more and more of an ana- 
chronism, and more and more of on evil, taking its results as 
a whole) has not yet become that unmitigated curse, uniebovcd 
by redeemin'^ features which, forgive mo if I say so. your 
vigorous onslaught would, it seems to mo, lead the European 
renders to believe 

Do you remember Undo Tom s Cabin ? But for 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, ’I full} believe that slavery would have 
been abolished before now, and without any civil w ar 

102 Hjrakvm) Kuemsixg B A Htdeeabad 
(Sindh) — Gold is tho chief motive of many parents m our 
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inarnagos , every other consideration of smtablenoBs, age, edu- 
cation, and a fair face, being sacnficed to this powerful incen- 
tive On account of extreme divisions of caste, and on account 
of reluctance or rather impossibility of our marrying from 
another caste, girls for marnago are generally scarce, and 
hence follows their sale to the highest-biddei But it is quite 
the contrary with the Amil community to which I belong 
Here we have a regular sale of boys to the highest bidder who 
has a daughter or two to dispose of. The reason is that the 
rules of the, Amil Panchayat do not prevent them from 
marrying then boys with girls from other Hindu classes of 
Sind The Amils are thus free to import girls, but not 

expoit their own .. The number of girls and 'boys for ’ 
marriage bemg out of proportion, a sale of boys follows 

103 Lilajia3i Yatanmal, SuB-J'nDGE, Karachi Dis- 
trict — That the two vices you have so ably exposed do 
exist, even to the extent shown by you, is a fact that every 
educated Hindu of some expeiience will acknowledgeanwardly, 
if not outwardly 

104 W "Wordsworth — I consider infant marriage an 
inational practice, and one which must seriously hamper any 
society that adopts it I believe that this opmion is held by 
Hmdus who have learned to exercise their leason freely, and 
that even among the followers of the old leaimng, there are 
some who hold it I hstened with keen mterest, the other 
day, to Mr Baghonath Row’s lectuie on this subject, and to 
Mr Rauade’s impressive appeal to his countrymen to accept 
the platform proposed by the lecturer It seemed to me that 
his audience were, on the whole, agreed that infant and early 
marriages were undesirable, but that their agreement went 
no further 

C 

How fai Indian society has suffered and how far it has 
gained, if you will concede that it has gained any thmg, 
from its peculiar marriage customs, is a poblem which 
no one is in a position to solve, I behevc that those 
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customs aie inconsistent with the new life, into which India is 
daily being impelled, and that the new ideas of that life no loss 
than its material circumstances and conditions, must tell in- 
evitably agamst them^ 

105 Hon’ble Mb Dwbah JEimitm — ^It may be taken 
£oi granted that infant marriages are a monstrous eiil 

106 Hon'ble Mr. 0 P Iebeet, c s i — That the social 
position of women is one of the surest tests of civilization, and 
that the institutions of infant maniage and enforced widow- 
hood are mcompatiblo AMth the position which women ought 
to occupy in a perfectly civihsed society, these are propositions 
which command a ready assent 

107 Right Honourable Lord Hobhouse -I quite concur 
m the importance which you attach to infant marriages, and 
beheve them to be a senons obstacle to the improvement of 
Indian society 

108 ^ Hon Sir Rivers Thompson — The subject, m 
beth its aspects of restramt of infant marriages and of enforced 
widowhood, has been for some time under my consideratian 
officially, and I am happy to be able to give you the assurance 
that so far from anything like hostihty or indifierence to your 
efibrts, the common opimon of every officer whom I have 
cnnsulted, is in stroug support of your endeavours toaccomphsh 
what would be the greatest social reform ever effected m India. 

*■ In a minute recorded by Hr "Woidswortli as Chairman of the 
RuUimabai Befence Committee, lie wrote “ I am quite willing to believe 
with Mr Telaug that, domestio virtue and conjugal felicity are not incom- 
patible with iirfant maiTiages, and I join with him in insisting that our 
committee should not so enlarge its scope as to embrace any direct attack 
on that system, or even formally to pronounce any opimon about it. 
Personally, I hold strongly that no great social or political improvement 
can be looked for in Hindu society, so long as it adheres to that system. 
Por one thing, it seem^ to me simply incompatible with any marked ad- 
vance m female education, and I cannot hope that Hindu; society will 
ever emerge fiom what I consider its present feeble civilisation, which 
must condemn it m the future as it has condemned it in the past, to be 
the servants of number and more energetic races, so long as Hindu 
mothers remain in their present bondage of ignorance and superstition 
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CHAPTER tt 

CAUSES OF INFANT MARRIAGE. 


SECTION I MADRAS PRESIDENCY 


1 0 Ramchandua Aiaar, Sub- Judge, Madura — The 

Courts created by the Britiab Oovernment, so far back as 1805, 
without thoroughly luvestigatiug into the question when raised, 
and without acquainting themselves with the forms and cere- 
monies constituting infant marriage, but relying upon the 
statements of the old priests, whose prejudices in thr>se days , 
were deeper than the piejudices of the orthodox Brahmins of 
the present day, recognized in a betiothed infant giil the 
status of a widow I feel sure that it can be shown, to the satis- 
faction of the Government, that the term Vidow’ has through 
misapprehension, error, and ignorance, become perverted from 
its original signification, so as to apply even to a babe m the 
arms of her mother . As Sub- Judge I have 

had experience of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Oocanada, Bellary, 
Palghat, Cabcat, Tellicherry, and I have attended innumer- 
able marnages . The Palghat Brahmans, and the Brah- 
mans of the East coast, do perform the tail, tymg ceremony 
and Sapta pathi on the first day, and on the fourth night 
they make the infant couple sleep on one mat in a loom, which 
18 only a symbolic consummation, or a symbol of actual consum- 
mation, which is essential to the completion of a mariiage 
The same practice is observed even to this day m all the Brah- 
man famibes of Travancoie and Cochm, and in some of the 
Brahman communities of Tanjoie, Madura, and South Arcot 
Districts Among the Telegu Biahmans of Northern Oircars, 
Ma8abpatam,aud BeHary, on the 4th day of the infant marriage, 
the infant couple are made to sit on one mat, and they are 
made to exchange betel and nut and chew, which is only a sym- 
bol of consummation I call it symbol, because the first thing 
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that a husband and wife do on the date of actual consumimti on 
of marnagOj as soo i as they retire into the bed chambci, is to 
exchange betel This practice is observed invariably on the 
4th day of manmge by all classes of Brahmans 
This ranch consummation proves beyond doubt that child 
marriage, which was not so common, is only a later graft on 
the ancient mnrnagc after pubert} 

Apart from the unfounded nation tlmt n girl attaining 
puberty before betrothal loses her caste, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing young boys suited to the girl as to ago and position at a 
future time, ns the girl grows as old as 12 or 13, engrosses the 
attention of the parents and they begin to negotiate for the 
\)oys from'thc very moment of tho birth of the giil Tho boy’s 
parents icceivc thousands of ofiers of the kind, with rich dow- 
ries, and they choose 

The next thing that encourages infant marriage, is tho 
cursed astrology m which the uneduented wo men and tho edu- 
cated mou aiikc confide Every one believes that tho 

countr}’’ will get on as pic-ordamod Brahma ...No 

Brahman betrothmont takes place, without an astrologer's 
opmion of tho comcidancc. in every respect, of the horoscopes 
of the infant boy and girl to be betrothed, and the chief thing 
that tho astrologer is asked to ascortam is that tho girl will 
not lose her husband, and booomo a widow If the astrologer 
says that the horoscopes agree, the parents of the girl think 
that they have made the host selectioa imnginable 
Palmistry bp which gipsies in England indulge in fleecing 
young girls by predicting their future, is nndc a criminal 
ofience, Astrology has been brcedinp vwro mischief in 
country 
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but to soloot, at tbc earliest opportunity, the best girls available 
for marriage to tbeir boys The narrower the field the keener 
the competition, and hence infant or rather early marriages are 
brought about 

3. T Pattajqhihasi — I do not deny that young men in 
India get themselves married carber than those in the Euro- 
pean countries, and so arc the Mahomadans and Christians in 
this country That is because of the climatic and other 
influences, and it cannot I think be saccossfully counteracted 
by any rules Sir Comarasamy of Cejlon Mr Mutha 

Krishna of Madura, Mr Sabapathi Aiyah of Hydrabad and 
his brother Meenatchi Aiyah of Bangalore, are so many 
instances of enhghtened men acting up to their chuviction^ 
and losmg all chance of serving their commumty. 

When the circumstances of the state of society among the 
Brahmins m the Smriti and Puranic periods are taken mto 
consideintion, one cannot but come to the conclusion that, in 
the lawless state of the country at the time, the patnarch 
considered it desirable to secure a guardian and protector to 
the girl before she bloomed mto womanhood WTiile the 
future husband was certain of the virgin purity"of his wife, 
the girl herself had the double protection of {her father’s and 
husband’s families, against seduction or mistakes which will 
embitter and poison her wedded life Subsequent to the Vedic 
period (a period when the female had enjoyed the privilege of 
giving herself away to any young man she chose, after her 
years of discretion), the patriarchs would seem to have mtro- 
duced the rule of marrying girls before puberty, m view to 
keep the blood pure, and ehminate all impunties from the 
Brahman stock , . . .Weak as the Brahman class is in 

physique as compared with the other classes of the Hindus, 
the superiority of their intellect as a class ^is2 most promment 
and noticeable This I believe is mostly due to the old patri- 
archal rule, which kept their blood and stock pure and 
untamted .. 
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This inhuman piactice (mnuiage of girls to old men for 
money) is also pievalent among ceitain sections of the Brah- 
mans (Kaniyalars and Aiyangarsj in the Madras Presidency 

* 

SECTION II BOMBAY PEESIDENCY. 

4 HA^JnsHAMCAi? — Hindu parents generally believe that, 
then fiist and piincipal duty towaids then childien is to get 
themmained A longstanding custom, coapled with some in- 
junctionsm what aie commonly legal ded as Shastias, enjoins 
that gills under 10 yeais of age should be maiiied Then, again, 
the desiie of parents to paitake of the pleasure of seeing their 
children united in bonds of matiimony at an eaily age, to enjoy 
the inaiiiage feshiities n hich aie looked forward to with a 
keen inteiest, to see them in aiiied m then own bfe-time oi in 
that of some old members of the family — these and other con- 
sideiations, lend suppoit and countenance to this piactice 

j Haui Parsad S autoeram — The Bundu mariiage is 
a religious sacrament It tlieiefere takes the foim of a gift 
of the daughter by a father to the intended son-m-law, and 
certain sentiments of puiity opeiate to make it neeessary that 
the gift should be complete befoio hei attaining the age of 
puberty 

G Veektjt Banco Katti — Girls in India arnve at 
mutuiity much eailier (generally m the 12th yeai), than those 
m Euiope, oi m any other temperate climate 

Expenende has shown again that to leave girls and boys 
long aftei their 12th and 16th yeai s lespectively, without their 
paitncrs, loads to looseness of charactei and disease Add 
furthei, theextieme tenderness for children clierished by Hinds 
fatheis who consider it ^their final duty to tbeir children, tos.' 

« two hands turned mto four and also the difficulty cans.- 
by caste of finding a good and respesfable niatrimomal alh^' 
paiticulaily in the case of girls Tie custom of 

incr as much money as one can afford in tie celebration 

° 5 
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nages, has its own pait to act A pooi old fathei, seeing tlic 
difficulty of his son s or daughter’s mairiage after his death, is 
thus naturally tempted to finish it in his hfe-time, even when 
the child has not yet left its cradle 

7 Ktjnchokflall Chotalall (ArotEDABAn) — In a Pro- 
vmce like Gu]rat, where the Hindu commumty is divided and 
subdivided into so many small castes, it is very difficult to lule 
that girls should not marry before a certain age It is possible 
that, m a small caste, all available boys may be married away if 
the parents of girls were to wait until a fixed age , and as they 
cannot give in man lage then daughters to boys of diffeient 
castes, they aie obliged to marry their daughters dt such a time 
as may be most convement to them 

8 Bholakath Saeabhai (Ahmedabad) — The origm 

of this custom (early maniage) can be sought in the division 
and sub-division of society into numerous castes, and ignoiance 
of the spint of the Hindu Shastras which nevei en]Oin early 
maniage either for a male oi a female Th^se divisions 

arc more in number in Gu]rat and Kattyawai than in the 
Deccan 

9 Jagjii akdab, (Seeai ) — In this country, clubs, hotels, 
and boarding houses oi schools are not as amply and con- 
veniently provided as in Europe and America On the other 
hand, Hindus on account of then caste prejudices cannot resort 
to them ns ficely as Mahomedans and Paisis. Accordingly the 
assistance ^of females is ui gently needed for the management 
of domestic affairs in almost evciy family In agcicultiiral and 
seveial other avocations such as weaving i^ca , the assistance 
of females is also as useful as that of males The parents of 
a boy therefore considci it to be their mam duty to see him 
pro\idcd with a suitablo match, as far as the means at their 
disposal permit 

Amongst Parsis a great change has howeioi already taken 
place in this direction, without anv leaislativc oi ffovcinmcnt 
^departmental measure 
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jMany Parsis bitterly complain of the change, on the 
ground that when infant mainage was much prevalent amongst 
■them, lespectable unions could conveniently be effected without 
large expendituie in the shape of dowry, but now a father of 
a gnl IS lequired by the intended husband to pay an exorbitant 
Sum foi the maiiiage, and in the event of his refusal oi in- 
ability to meet the demand, the results are often veiy unsatis- 
factoij'’ in many respects 

10 S i.KHA.KA.Ai Aejux (Bombay ) — Taking human na- 
tuie as it IS, beaimg lu mind the climatic influences on the 
native physique, and the enervatmg effect of social customs, 
lecognizing the fact that the mental culture, the basis of self 
restiamt ©ffthe community, paiticulaily the female part of it, 
IS at best only paitially developed, and must continue to be so 
foi yeais to come, all these facts consideied, I am fully pei- 
suaded that oui system of mainage is most wholesome under 
present cucumstances, whatever oui Enghsh friends may 
think of it, ^and is eminently adapted to pi event those dread 
contingencies to which late mainages are exposed 

11 VisHRAM Eamji G-hollay, Assistaxi Surgeox 
PooxA — The primaiy object of early mainages, in India, 
wheie the climatic influences bung on an eaily development 
of sexual pioclivities, is to get a giil mained just about 
her minimum age foi matuiity viz 12 yeais, and a boy about 
the age of 17 oi 18 yeais, so that they may not go astiay, and 
that the male youths may be saved fiom the pernicious effects 
of mastuibation, an evil which exists to a great extent among 
the boys of the highei castes The pnmaiy object is gieatly 
abused by the people of late, owing to the peaceful times which 
they enjoj'’, and the custom has been allowed to piepondeiate 
more to one side than the other Hence it has become an 
admitted evil to some extent among us — but the people have now 
become quite sensible of its pernicious effects on out moral 
physical and social constitution, by the dawn of Western civi- 
lizt^^on and education, which has penetiated the inneimost 
pai^s of our society 
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12 Lalshankak TJmiashankak — The following appear 
to me to be the chief causes (of Infant Marriage) 

1 Family pnde The sooner a boy is mairied the nobler 

IB considered his family 

2 The paiental duty to marry then childien to continue 

the piogeny is considered so supreme, that they 
(the paients) tiy to reheve themselves of this duty as 
soon as possible 

3 The feai that if any bodily or mental defect is found 

in a boy at an advanced age^ it would be difficult to 
get a biide for him , 

4 The desiie of ignorant paients that before then death 
they should see their children married, and enjoy the 
pleasuie pecuhai to infant marriages 

5 The notion of social disgrace to keep a gal, aftei 
puberty, immariied 

C On account of castes and sub-divisions tbeiem, the 
sphere of selection is veiy narrow It becomes nai- 
lowei in the case of elder girls The difficulty of 
finding out a suitable husband thus increases with the 
ago of the hi ide, every parent therefore tries the 
earliest opportunity to find out a smtable biidgroom 
Infant marriage is the result of this competition 

7 In cases where a biide is in fact sold for money, her 
guardians, often, to make their gam sure, celebrate 
the maiiiage as early as possible 

13 Goma'drao Babaji Jo'-hi of Bakoda — It does not 
appear from the Hindu Law books that the custom of early 
marnage existed in ancient times If it were, therefoic, asked, 
as to how the custom oiigraated, it appears to me that it must 
ha\ 0 come into vague under the Mahomadan rule In those 
times, journeys to distant places wexo attended with dangers, 
and people must Imre been obliged to gi\e then daughters m 
marnage in then own or neighbouung villages, instead of 
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seeking alliances for tkem in remote parts of the country In 
course of time, the anxiety on the part of the parents to secure 
suitable matches foi their sons and daughters in their limited 
communities, may have led to the practice of early mairiage, 
which gradually moving along the stream of time, has extend- 
ed to oui own period 

14 Goicaldas Kahanoas Pauekh — ^The causes ( of 
Infant IVTaiiiage ) are as undei 

(a) ITon-calculation of the effects, and in, difference to the 
results of eaily maiiiages, 

(I) Yeiy small caste subdivisions, limiting the number 
• of brideStand biidegrooms for one’s selection 

(c) Gratification of vanity m reference to the caste by the 
betrothal and marriage of the childien while mere infants ... 
A large number (even in a subdivision of caste) would be 
unavailable to a peison for marriage by being related m the 
agnatic line, howevei distant, or by bemg within the sixth 
degiee in the cognatio line 

The circumstance that a man’s son is betrothed while yet 
a baby in the cradle, is considered popularly an indication of 
his high position in the caste, and that another man was not able 
to get his son betrothed so early is an mdication to the contrary 


SECTION III BENGAL PEESIDENCY 


15 Bisu Kvdabessur Roy, Small Cause Cotot ffm&E, 
D-vcc\ — father dies leaving his son, who in consequence 
becomes helpless , the widowed mother seeks for redress m a 
suitable marriage of the boy, that her son may he placed under 
the guardianslup of a fathffr-in-law, who may be able to educate 
'him This IS also done dunng the bfe-time of a father, wbr 
iis unable to beai the expenses consequent on the education cf 
'his son Numerous instances of this nature may he found 5: 
all the Government Colleges and Schools 
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IG KAiLASHciiANcnA Bhai-taciiakti — There IS gene- 
lally no anxiety on tbopart of the parents to many then bojs 
too early, say under 10 years, except under -very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, arising out of two rather oxtreme causes vi^ 'too 
much poverty or too much riches. 

17 Jessoke Ixdian Associatiox, — Tlio Hindu law of 
succession does not allow the daughter to inlierit her paternal 
estate, when she has her brother She has to live entirely on 
the mei cy of her hr other for support, and if she incurs his 
displeasure, her position is oxtrcmolv miserable This anxiety 
always broods in tho mind of her father, who, therefore, con- 
sideis it his prime duty to unite her to a deserving husband 
in his own life time * ^ ‘ 

IS Ktjmak Pkammiia Bhusiiama, DE^A, Baja oe 
Naedtjnga — The paralysis of social organism in India, is due 
to the fact that, whilst education has done and is doing much to 
elevate tho minds of our men, the women portion of the com- 
munity is well nigh where it was, centuries back IVIomcn wield 
great power m domestic relations, and so long as then minds 
are not elevated by education to appreciate our lefined ideas, 
any radical social change is the last thing that we can hope for 


SECTION IV NOBTH-WEST PBOVINCES AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORC, HYDRABAD 
(DECCAN ) &c 

f- 

19. HonoukvbleD Gr Bamclei, Meaibeh of the Legis- 
lative Council, of the Punjab Govfenaient — In the Punjab 
such marriages (of girls to boys who are then juniors) may arise 
fiom either of two causes The caste cof the girl’s parents 
may be such that they have found it difihcult to obtain what 
they consider a suitable match for then daughter, and they 
may therefore have to agree to many hex to a boy of proper 
oaste who is younger than the giil, rather than leave her 



unmaiiiod Ox the gul may have been betrothed to an elder 
bx other ^^ho has died and populai opinion may bo so strongly 
in fai om of the claim of the family of the intended husband, 
when there is a younger biothei to whom the gul could be 
given, that the parents may feel it impossible to lesist the claim 

20 Deu vx EvM>ATir Disrnicx dunGr, Hosiiiarpur — ■ 
rublic interference of any kind will not meet generally with 
satisfaction, as long as the idea prevails that it is a sin to keep 
a girl itnmaDtcd, after she is 10 years of ago 

21 lA^^■\^AR Bekruiv Sixg Bahvdlr, Ahltjwalia, 
C S I — ^With regard to the question of early maniage. I beg to 
slate that its piOAaleuce is to be ascribed to the general feeling 
among the people that it is one of thou gicat lesponsibilities to 
got their childicn (especially daughters) settled m life, to save 
them from all futuic anxieties about having a piopei home But 
no doubt it sometimes happens, that the death of an infant 
husband comes as a great calamity 

22 Eai IVTulr^j 21 A Extrv Assistant Commis- 

sioxER Gerd^stijR, P \>jaii — It IS no good den'^ing the fact 
that man}' Hindus many their giils at an oail} age, because 
they think that then religion requires them to do so Most 
people howevei many their sons and daughters at an early 
age, because they think it is requiied by the custom of the 
countiy Almost all Hindus have a dread of a girl arriving 
at the age of pubeity, before maniage Early marriage 
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SECTION V EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO iilii MALABAR!. 

24 Kesiiat. t.ai. Madhavdas, (Rutla:\i )— At one time, 
tlieiG was gloat piospoiity m India and abnndanco of food 
so that no one oared foi increaRo in the numbci of family 
members This gave rise to the custom of carl} raarnages as 
well as numerous holidays, festivals, and caste dinners 

25 Panhit Badtii Bvit Josni, Politic vi Pexsioaeu 

At.jioka — ^Youi idea ” that it (infant niarnage) may haic been 
foiced upon the people undei tbe hist !Mahoraedan invasion ” 
IS likely true, but I am ratbci inclined to Hunk that, the 
physical weakness pi oduced by the evil led to vtl,\e Hindus 
losing their countiy Pievious to the time of the 

■coming of the IMahoincdans, theio must have been a time at 
•which disaffection in the countiy, oi lather civil wai among 
the diffeient classes of people to make each influential ovei 
another, may be thought to have taken place, and with it the 
violation of the codes and precepts ' which by 

the time the Mahomedans came, must have so deteriorated the 
Hindus as (sic) led to then yielding to the luv adors vathout 
the least opposition 

26 Ilv .1 H 0 Seth, (Jhausi) — In fact, so much in- 
ternal pressure and adverse influence is exercised that some- 
times with good reasons, educated Hindus have to submit and 
give up their laudable enterpiise in despair This mischievous 
impulse comes mostly from the females, who always have 
an extraordinary influence in directing family' affairs Such 
IS not the case in India alone, but all over the world 

27 Hon’ble Mr Davaram Jethviul — I heai even now 
several infant marriages aie being negotiated among families of 

standing and position I also infoi med you in a formei letter 
of the fearful expenditure required for tlieso marriages, and a 
regular chain of tiansfeis of biidal presents, which contributed 
mainly, if not solely, to eaily marriages (Vide also this gen- 
tleman’s opimon in chap IV) 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE LAW ON THE SUBJECT OF INFANT 

MARRIAGE. 

SECTION I MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1 K ERlsH^'A.s\yAJIT Rio, Chief Justice, Travan- 
fop^-c — The plea of religious necessity -which many an old and 
sickly man puts forwaid to juslafy his maniage with a giil fit 
to be his grand daughter rather than his partner, is perfectly 
untenable, for the marriage of a -widowei is not a religious 
necessity, and Sii Rama, than whom there is no higher Hindu 
authority, performed many Astrainada Yagoms, with the gold 
image of his departed -wife (Sitha), to supply the place of a 
wife in such ceremonies I would not raise my voice against 
the marnage of au old man to an infant, if he marnes under a 

conviction of religious necessity « <? to keep agmhoUam 
(fire), hut not one m a hundred old men who many ever dreams 
of keeping agmhotram, and much less keeps it 

2 R Ragueath Rao — Infant marriages and enforced 
•widowhood aie not sanctioned bj'- the Hindu Shastias, noi were 
they in use in India a few hundred years ago 

On the contrary the mainoges of undeveloped girls aie m 
a way prohibited by them, and widows are lecommended by 
the Yedas and Smiitis to remarry 

Np girl who IS a minoi, that is, who has not attained the 
age of discretion, or an ago which entitles her to express her 
consent to cohabit -with a man, viz 10 yeais (vide IPO. 
Section 375) can according to the Hindu Law, be maincd 
There can therefore be no widow who is a minor 

SECTION II* BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

3 Trimalrao Veivkatfsh, Ikasidar ai' PiMnn^it — 
The general Hindu law, as expounded m the Hlinrnm iSindlm* 
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IS that, the “Moonji”, oi the religious thread-giiding coieiuony 
should be poifoimod ou Biahmiiis, or boys oftho piiostly class, 
between tho ages of 5 and 8 yeaxs Under extraoidinary and 
unavoidable ciicurastancos, it might be postponed up to IG j cats 
of age, but such cases very xarcly oi never occui When the 
Moonji IS porforinod, tlie boy bcconxes a Brahmachaii, i c ho is 
entitled to poiforin loligious ceremonies This state is to, last 
for 12 years, duung which bo should study the foui Vedas, si\ 
Shastras, 18 Puianas, Bhniat,nudRnmayann, or at least portions 
of them He then becomes fit to be maiiied 

Among Kchetiias or the wuiiioi class, the Moonji is to be 
performed ordinarily between the ago of 11 and 12 years In 
unavoidable cases, it may be postponed up to 22 y'cais In tlic 
cases of Yysias, tho ccioraony is to bo pcrfoimed between 12 
to 16 years of age, it being allowed to bo postponed till 24 ycais 
m unav aidablc cases In both tho classes of Kohotnas and 
Vypias, tho state of Braharaachaiy is to continue for 12 years 
after tho Moonji is performed r 

In ordinary cases the marriageable period of a male Brah- 
man IS about 20, that of a Kchetna 24, and that of a Yysia 28 
yeais 

As regards girls, the proper ago prescribed for the mar- 
riage of Biahmm, Kchetiia, and Yysia classes is between 6 to 
8, but never under 6 years of age To get them married be- 
tween 9 and 10 years is middling, and between 11 and 12 un- 
desirable 

A gill IS called goiDi oi a young girl up to 8 years, and 
lanmla or marriageable virgin up to 10, and above that period 
she IS known as Rajaswala or as having entered womanhood 

A gill attaining her puberty before bemg married, is 
considered to be Ynshala or a Sudra woman 

4 Bhjkvji Amroot Chouhe — Tho sale of a gnl 
among the Hindus is an act looked upon as sinful in the highest 
p degree It is as heinous as using the flesh of the sacied cow 
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5 MAiiADro "Wasudeo IB\nvE — Eaily oi infant maiii- 
agos aie not specially enjoined or picsciibed by the Hindu 
Shnstras Tbej'’ simply permit them, and it was only in well- 
to-do classes that these ucie resorted to, moie out of fashion 
than as a necessity 

6 Hanahh^i Hakidas — ^With the Hindus, maiiiage 
is a religious sacrament (Sanskaia) according to all the 
authorities on the subject, its perf oi mance in the case of a giil 
cannot be delayed bejmud a certain peiiod, and according to 
some authorities its pciformanco a yoai oi two before is most 
meritorious That period is puberty, which is geneiallj- attain- 
ed m India at tho age of 12 So long, therefore, as the masses 
of the people 'continue to pay lespect to these authorities theie 
IS not much hope of tho maximum age foi a girTs marriage 
being laised 

7 M Gr HaivADE — T he Giihya Sutra texts, theeailiei 
Smiitsi, and the gicat epics, all contemplate and illu&tiate 
a state of sociotj’’, where both men and women attained 
mature age befoic they took upon themselves the lesposibilities 
of a mariied life Women were educated, and sent to schooL 
being eligible for tho IJpanayan oi initiation ceremony The 
boys had a twelve yeais school course (Asvalayana Sutia) 
duiiug which they "weie required to obseive a self-denying 
couise of life, in which abstention fiom sexual intei course 
occupied a prominent place (Apastamba Sutra) The decla- 
lations made at the marriage celebration bj' the bride and the 
bridegroom, the significance of certain of the rites themselves, 
especially the fom th day ceremony, all tend to show that these 
iites and declarations were not meant for children m then 
teens Marriage itself was a voluntary condition to be assumed 
when its necessity was realised The woman married once 
by pledge of word, or gift of hand, was open to the choice of 
marrying again, under certain contingencies, equally with 
the man These occasions were so numerous, in the first 
instance, that they had to be cut down to five contingencies 
All this histoiy IS plainly spread before us, and it shows the 
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greatness o£ our present fall fiom a time, which, with strange 
inconsistency, wo still regard ns our venerated and ancestral 
past 

8 VexivutRanoo Kattt, Kakaeesb Tea2csi.atoe E D. 
The DH.miASiNDinjSAAR — ^‘Frora the fifth to the 8th year of 
a girl’s ago is the proper period foi her marriage. The two 
years after the 6tli are the best A giil should not ho married 
hefoic the Gth your, as Soma (the moon) G-andharva (a celes- 
tial singer) and Agni (fire) claim her each foi two jears from 
her hiith Mamago in the 0th and 10th j'oarsis neither good 
nor had In the 11th year it is moan, and in the 12th and suc- 
ceeding yeais it requires piayaschittu (puiification) 

If a gill comes to puberty before marriage, her father, 
mothoi, and brothers fall in hell, the girl becomes Shudn, and 
so does her husband In such case, the following is tlie mode 
of puiification The giver of the gnl should ^ive away as 
many cows as the numbei of times she was iluhor monthly 
coin so, or one cow, oi he should feed Brahmin^ accoiding to 
Ins means, and be fit to gne the girl in marriage Tho girl on 
fasting 3 days, and then dunking cow’s milk, and giving to a 
Biahmin’s daughtei an ornament, with joweljs set in it, be- 
comes fit foi man lage The bride-gioom will not be guilty 
if he maines her aftei ofiermg libations of gourd to the file 
When a girl arrives at puberty before maniage for want of 
a givei, she should wait for 3 years, and then choose her outi 
husband 

9 BaNCHORELALL OHOTALALL, (AttMEDiBAR) — Theie IS 
no religious objection whatever to keeping a boy unmarried until 
20 years or any latei period 

It IS a general feeling among the Hindus that, girls should 
not be allowed to remain unmarried c beyond the age of 10 or 
12 years This practice is based upon the authority of ceitam 
texts of the Shastias, and upon the idea that it is not safe to 
allow a girl to remain unmarried after 12 years, lest she might 
,, go astray 





10 Bholaj^ath Sababhai, (Ahmedabad) — The illus- 

trious and piimitne Hindu Law-givei Manu enjoins that 
a man aged 30 yeais should niairy a girl of 12 Accord- 
ing to Hindu Shastias, aftei being invested with the sacer- 
dotal thiead, one should puisue the study of Yedas at 
least foi 12 years . During the Vedic penod 

gills weie allowed to make self-choice of husbands Fiom 

the hymns uttered at the mariiage ceiemony, and from the 
wording of the piomise made by the husband to his wife, it-is 
quite clear that a giil of 8, 9 oi 10 j^eais’ age cannot under- 
stand the meanmg of the piomise 

11 SAKHAEAii Aejtin' — Sufficient evidence can be ad- 
duced to prq\e' that there was a time in the histoiy of the 
Hindus, when mariiage was peifoimed at an age when the 
paitios weie capable of immediately consummating it, and the 
only safe infeience that can be drawn from those texts of the 
Vedas which gue directions about the mode of consummating 
the mainage is, that the marriageable age contemplated theie- 
in must have Been a considerably advanced one , foi these m- 
structions would be unintelligible and meaningless to paities 
in whose especial behalf they weie laid down, if they happened 
to be of tendei years 

12 S H CHTPLOifKAE — There is nothing m the Hmdu 
lehgiou, to compel parents to marry then daughters before the 
10th year on penalty of excommunication Accoiding to the 
Hindu Shastias the bride must invariably be younger than 
the biidegioom, 

13 GtUnpateaw C SiSTRi (Kaswa). — am of opinion 
that it IS an infringement of the dispensations of the Shastias 
to many or betroth children so soon as the people are now m 
the habit of doing, and I considei it an infringement of the 
phjsical laws to saddle the nsing generation with the burden 
of children, whde they are yet in their teens 

14, Gaublshaxkab TJdetsha2?e:ae, (Bbm.va'agar) — The 
Hiinaya Sindhu, a modern work of recognized authority on the 
law and customs of the Hindus in this Piesidency. enforces • 
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marnages pioper on a girl at 10 years of age, but e^-tends the 
limit to 11 undeT a penance, if it be found inconvenient tc 
soleranige it at the age of 10 The Dharma Sindhu, another 
modem wOik on Hindu law, says — “ For giil3,nine and ten are 
middling good ages, eleven a bad age, and twelve is one le- 
quinng the observance of penance to wipe away the sin ” ( Sec 
chap in) Further on the author of the Dharma Sindhu 
says — “If a girl resides under the roof of her fnthei un- 
maiiied up to 12 yeaia of age, her father commits the sm 
of killing an unborn child The girl at that age should many 
herself without the intervention of hei fathci ” 

c 

15 Ham Shastri — A reference to the Shasiras (1 Hii- 
naya Sindhu 2 Sanskar Mayukh, 3 Sanskar Kaustubh, 4 
Prayog Parqat, 5 Mitakshara, 6 Smrityarthsar, 7 Madan Pa- 
rqat. 8 Parashar Madhao, 9 Sanskar Hatna Mala, 10 Kalanir- 
nya, 11 Purashaitha Ohintamoni, 12 Ashaiadmkarodyot, 
13 Piyashadhara, 14 Jyotinuband &c ) shows that a boy can be 
married after he is 11 years old and till youth lasts and that 
for the marriage of a giil, the 5th and 6th yeais of her age 
arc not piopei, that the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th years are pro- 
per, that the 11th and 12th years and the farther period till 
the appearence of the menses aie impiopei, and that they can- 
not be married after the menses have appeared “ The giil who 
sees the menses m her father’s house (before mariiagc ) is im- 
pure , hei father is guilty of unmahatya that is killing of 
the ombiyo She is considoiod to bo a n or Shiidra fe- 
male The Brahman who mariics her is weak in intellect , 
no trust should be placed m him, and nobody should dine 
with him, and he should bo considered as the husband of a 
Shudra woman ” 

The Shastros do not sanction the marriage of an old man 
with a gill Youth and good health are the chief requisites of 
a bndegioom It is stated in the Piayaschitta Ilcmodari that 
a man abo\c 50 should not marry The bride should always 
' bo jounger than the bridegroom t 
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16 Pandit G-uttulal — Many wise persons believing 
that the leal menstrual period commences fiom the 11th or 
the 12th, year consider the 10th os the latest marnagiable 
year In support of this, theie is the following m the Purans 
A girl is called a Goto) i in the 8th year of her age, a Kohini 
in the 9 th year, a Kanya in the 10th year, and aftei that a 
Rajasvala, that is one having the menses 

The menses are found in women in their 11th or 12th 
year If the flower does not disclose itself out, still it exists 
within One goes to the Nal woild by giving a Gow) i m mar- 
riage, to the Vaikn nth hy giving a Rohtm, to the Biahma 
world by giving a and the Rmnav hell by givmg a 

lajasvala”* ’ 

In the Brahma Puran, in the Gautami Mahatmya, it is 
stated “afathei should try his best to perfoim the mariiage 
of his daughter from the 4th yeai of hei age upwards, till 
before the completion of the 10th year” Still the mar- 

iiage of a gill should not be performed before the completion 
of hei 6th year, as there is a prohibition against it in the fol- 
io wing and other verses 

“ A girl should not be mairied befoie she is 6 years old, 
because in the first two years of her age she is enjoyed by 
the god Som, in the next two yeais by Gandharv, and then in 
the next 2 years by Nal ” 

Mann says — “A. man aged 30 should marry a good looking 
girl aged 12 yeais, and a man aged 16 should many a girl 
aged 8 years l^ymairyinga girl before this time, a man 
neglects his religion ” . , 

The time for a man’s mairiage is not assigned with the 
same precision as that for a girl’s mainage The thirty yeais’ 
age &ca , mentioned is not suited to be earned into piactice in 
the present times It is objectionable, if the present penod of 
man s life be taken into consideration 

There is every possibility of there being occasions foi a 
man’s fall on account of the breaking of the abstinence vow. 



by tbo time the age has approached It seems reasonable 
theiefoie that a man should marry after he has commenced 
the 16 year of his age, and before the 20th year, or some time 
after that 

The maiiiage of a girl, both according to the Shastras 
and according as it stands to reason should be pei*foimed after 
the girl has commenced the 8th year of her age, and before 
she has completed the 12th The marriage of a gul performed 
as IS some times now the case, in her very young age before 
she has commenced the 6 year of hei age is against the majo- 
rity of the Shmtis and the Sinntis, and is also not consistent 
with reason 

SECTION III BENGAL PRESIDENCY 

17 B ABU Ked.uiessub Roy, Ju pge Salall Cause Court, 
Dacca — A girl at the age of 8 yeais is considered by the 
Hindu Shastras as maniageable, and the act of making her 
over to a biidegroom is thought as attended with virtues to 
her parents, similar to those which attended the making over of 
Gann (Dooiga) b} her father to Stra , and the ago of 12th 
year of a giil is considered as the age of puberty before which 
she must be married, or perdition shall befall her parents and 
ancestois A deviation from this rule may sometimes he ob- 
served among the Brahmin Kuhns of Bengal who marry their 
gills cither car her than 8th or later than 12 th year of their 
age, when they find it difficult to procure convenioatly a bude- 
groom descended from a family with whom in trei -marriage is 
allowed by the Ian s of Kuhnism, but such instances are rare, 
and tolerated as being according to the popular and time 
hallowed laws oi Kubnism 

18 Babu Hori ]\romjN Chaxdr^, Pepsonal Assistant 
TO the Commissioner Rajshahya District — In chap m 
(of Mann) which deals nith every minute detail of the mar- 
nago ceremony of the twice born, I nowhere find the mar- 

, nagcablo age of males firmed . 
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In verse 89 chap IX, I find that a “damsel though 
mainageable may stay at home till her death, i£ a suitable 
bridegroom cannot be found ” 

Wo find that this custom is frequently observed in the 
present age by many famihes unable to get bridegrooms of 
suitable position, or ... ... . . 

■when they are unable to meet the demands of the bridegroom’s 
parents or guardians 

"^rse 90 says “Three yeais let a damsel wait, though 
she^jUn marriageable , but aftei that term, let her choose for 
herself a bridogroom of equal rank” 

In vtrse 93 I find the following sentence. “He who takes 
to wife a damsel of full age &ca ” The words in the original 
text for a “damsel of full age ’ mean a girl who has begun to 
menstruate Here it appears that a girl may be married after 
she menstruates 

19. Htbiab Pramotha Bhtjshana Deva, Eaja of 
NaldanGA — Of all the female characters dehneated m the 
great Epics, none appears to have entered into matnmomal 
bonds, before she had attained the age of discretion. The first 
symptom of deviation from this most healthy social practice 
18 observed in the Manava Dharma Shastra. This 

Sanhita does not countenance early marriage of males, but 
girls, according to this Shastra, should be married before pu- 
berty . The father bemg considered as only hlameable 
in the event of his failing to marry his daughter before puberty^ 
it is evident that the Hindu population at that time had be- 
come sparse, owing to pestilence, civil war, or foreign inva- 
sion, and that the Hindus had been obhged(to have recouise to 
eaily marriage for the speedy mnltiphcation of species . ...... 

Ho Shastra attaches religious blame to the party marrying 
after puberty 
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SECTIOls TV. ]NOlTTIl-TVJi:ST PKOVIiNCES AOT 
OlIDir, THE riTNJAB, CENTEAT. PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORG, IlYDRABAU 
(DECCaN ) Ac 


20 Luxmok G- Bisiii, Dei'ut\ Education vt. Insi*ectoii, 
Basin Dirtiuct — Infant maiuagc, especially of tbo girl — for 
a man can marry at anj age — is not cn]oinc(l by Tlmdu religion, 
and tbo Ilindu girls of Eoitbcrn Indio, naj c\on tbo, bin g 
casto Biahmin girls on that side, grow to tbo age of 20 or 
30 before Ibcy are raaiiicd, oi lend a life of celibacy till they 
are fit for tbo glare , and no piieslly class puts thWi or their 
parents under the ban of excommunication If the Sbastias 
enforce marriage proper on a girl when she is 12 years of age, 
or at least before she sees her menses, why, as stated above, 
are tbo Hindu giils of Nortbein India and tbcir paionts not 
oxcommnnicatcd ? 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS PROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mk ]\IALABAPJ 


21 M RAJrPRASAD TiVAJRI, MuNICIP.VL COilinSSIONER 
(Mysore) — The propositions by the Madras Association beaded 
by the talented Diwan Bahadur Eaghunatb Row, are quite 
reasonable and allowed by early authorities viz, that we 
should not man y a giil under 10 years and a buy undei 15 years, 
and that a giil can be lemarried if she unfoitunately loses 
the betrothed before consummation 

22 Professor Max Muller — That infant mainnge has 
no Banotion whatever from either Si uti or Smnti I told you 
from the very first, and I see that no pandit now ventures to 
gainsay that Manu wishes a young man to marr}’’ when be 
may become a Gnbastba i c when be is about 24 years of age 
As to the girl, she is to marry when she is fit foi it, and tha^ 
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juay \ ary ju different climates But an engagement between 
infants is never contemplated by any legal autbority, mucb less 
aie tbc sufferings of widowhood contemplated b}' Siuti or Smriti, 
on a girl whose pohgamous husband dies before she has even 
scon him That aigument has been treated with so much 
leaining by youi own scholais and lawyeis that nothing moie 
need be said on it The study of Sanskrit, even by so called 
like myselfj begins to bear fruit You remember 
how in the case of Suttee, the Shastns quoted passages fiom a 
lost S/inkhn of the Veda, intended to show that widows should 
bo burnt with their husbands They actually tampered with 
a passage frorn their own sacied Veda, and not till I published 
the passage *fiom the Asvalayana Giihya Sutias, forbidding 
widow burning, would they become silent With regard 
to the propel age for raaiiiage, I published the important 
passages in my Hibbeit Lectures m 1878 p 352-3, and as 
these lectures are being translated under your auspicies, I doubt 
whether any ^hastri note will dare to invoke either Siuti or 
Smriti in support of infant marriage But, of course, they 
will invoke the authority of Akara or Desadharma, unless they 
remember that custom and local law have no authority when. 
over they conflict with Sruti or Smriti 


CHAPTER W. 

REiVIEDIES PROPOSED TO PUT AN END 
TO INFANT MARRIAGE. 

o 

I — - • 

SECTION I MADRAS PRESIDENCY- 


1 K Kkishnaswajii Rao, Chief Just: 

•CORE — I would prohibit the marriage of nshs the 

age of 50 

The legislation I propose has the su'Dnxx of Ye Shasrres. 
for according to them none who is mere Z'i veers raf 

should many 
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2 C. Ramchajidra Aitae, Sub^Jotge, Madura. — vrould 

respectfully suggest that a simple prospective legislation be 
passed, providing that a betrothed infant girl losmg her husband 
before consumbiation of the marriage or nuptials, shall not be 
considered a widow, and shall not be entitled to claim the rights 
of a Widow under the Hindu law, but shall be treated as a 
maiden of her parents having all the rights as such under the 
Hmdu law . 

I would furthei suggest the renewal of the old Hindu law 
now considered by the Hindus as obsolete, that a boy should 
marry after passmg through the penod of studentship 

n 

3 S. SuBEAMANiA Aiyar — I do not thinl? that Grovem- 
ment will be well advised to mterfere actively with such usages 
by legislation At the same time I do not see any objection 
to mdirect encouragement on the part of Government I cer- 
tainly thmk with Mr Malabari, that the restnction to confer 
university honours to unmarried men will have a deterrent 
effect on early marriages I would even go a bttlc further, and 
recommend that no boy under 16 be allowed to appear for any 
university or pubbc exatamation, if he is marned 

4. E. Ragunath Rao — I am sure the government would 
not sanction anythmg against Hmdu law, if they prohibited 
marriages of girls of less than 10 years, and encouraged those 
of developed maidens 

The Sastias of the Hindus do not sanction marnages of 
elder women to younger men. Government may prohibit such 
marriages also, 

5. T. Pattabhikam — ^Until caste becomes a thmg of the 

past, there is no hope of preventing the marriage of girls be- 
fore years of discretion among Brahmans 

An enaetenent laying down a rule that money received from 
the (aged) bndegroom, save and except that which is paid for 
the marriage expenditure, should be safely deposited m the 
bnde’s name and exclusively for her use, will, I believe, not 
' only bo a great boon to the, 'poor infant victim, but will also sor 
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<is a wholesome check against inhumane parents thus sacri- 
'ficmg and selhng their female children for their ovra benefit* 
It IS a fit subject for the interference of Q-ovemment. 

6 Masipathaji Rotham. — beg to suggest the enac- 
lenent of a Marnago Act, -which should contain the following 
points 

1 Compulsory registration of all births in municipal offices 
m cities and towns, and m the Taluka Local Boards’ offices m 
' the Villages 

2 The hlumcipal and Taluka Local Boards’ offices to give 
certificates of birth to each party, contaming the names of the 
child and parents 

3 No qiarnages to be allowed to take place without a 
license from Municipal authontieson towns and cities, and from 
Local Fnnd Boards in the villages These boards to give 
marriage certificates 

4 Certificates of births to be shown along with an apphca- 
tion for a License 

5 The Municipal and Local Fund Commissioners to be 
authorized to fix the miuimum ages of brides and bridegrooms 
before which no hcense Can be given, and to raise the same 
from time to time as they may think proper 

6 Nominal marriages such as take places among the 

Eadwa Kunbis in Gujarat at an mterval of 12 years, in which 
a girl is married to a bunch of flowers &c, may be exempted 
from the age rule, but in such cases all second marriages must 
take place under the rule 

The Bandu law forbids the takins: of monev or anv other 
gratification or reward by parents or guardians, from bride- 
grooms or their relations, for marrying fhcir daughters In 
this respect some legislative action may be taken to protect 
the anterests of infant ^rls 

7 JoTEERAO Govindrao Phciat — G overnment shoaTi 
rule that, boys under 19 years of age and girls under 11, sh^-' 
not be allowed to many. In case they do some reasani*"' 
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tax may bo levied on the parents of the parties mat nod, and 
the money thus obtained should be used m the education of 
the middle and lower classes of Hindus 

8 Naka\ln Biiiicaji, .Dlputy Oollecxoh, Hasik. — 
I bog to state that the marriage system among the Hindus does 
requiie a little rcfoim, and shall bo glad to sco an act passed 
by Government — 

Istly. That no boy bofoio the ago of 16 and no gnl before 
tho ago of 11 bo betrothed, on pain of a fine not ovcccding 
Eb 1000 , rocoveiablc with distiess and sale of the offenders 
property This ruling is not opposed to the present custom 
followed by tho educated men, and thorofoie will not be ob- 
jected to « , 

2ndly That no old man, 'that is a person about 40 years of 
age, should many a girl below tho age of 12, and then too 
(i c at 12) without hei written consent locordod before Punch 
to bo appointed for tho pui-poso Girls of the ago of 12 ba\o 
sense enough to express then assent oi dissent about the hus- 
bands selected for them by their parents (l^is law to be 
made appbcable to towns and villages on appbcation of the 
inhabitants ) 

9 K C BEDAniv.\n — If India has to wait till pubhc 
opinion 18 suflo-ciently educated to bo able to effect radical 
changes, it may have to wait till Doomsday 

TJndei the pecubar circumstances of India, I think, that 
the interference of the State, where it advances general welfare, 
would not be out of place, and legislation tending to check 
infant marriages will undoubtedly advance general welfare. 

As to whether State mterference should be direct or m- 
direct, I am decidedly of opinion that it should be duect 

The mterference of the State, I think, may safely go to 
the extent of their enacting that no marriage of a girl under 
13 or of a boy under 17, shall be legal in any part of Bntish 
India in any caste oi commumty. An interference to , this 
extent will neither be violent, nor abrupt, nor open to serious 

C 



icligious objection I dine saj a storm will bo raised at &Bt^ 
but it will soon subside, leaving the social atmospheie clearer 
and healtbiei In castes in which infant mariiages are most 
fiequent, and in which infants of the most tender age are 
maiiied, instances can be found of girls remaining unmarried 
till 14, and sometimes 15, and I cun think of no authenticated 
instances in hich they have led to excommunication And 
as to instances of boys lemainmg unmarried till 20, they can 
be found in the best and wealthiest families all over India 

10. Tuimalr vo Yenkatesh — Nothing short of stnngent 
legislative enactments can stop infant mairiages and all the 

attendant evils 

» 

Enacjimeiit proposed by this gentleman 

I No boy, until he is 20 and no giil until she is 12 years 
old, shall many oi be manied 

II No man shall during the lifo-timo of his fiist wife marry 
another woman, unless the fiist wife has not borne any children 
up to 10, or has home only gals up to 12, or all of her childien 
have died up to 15, years from the time of her commencing to 
live with her husband, or it is proved that she has committed 
adultery Even then, he is to make full pronsion for the 
maintenance of the fiist wife &c 

III No man who may have one or more sons, and whose 
wife has just died, and who has passed the age of 45 years, shall 
many a viigin girl, unless he leaves a written permission, per- 
mitting, in ease of his death, his new wife to remarry some 
other person,^if she is miuded to do so, piovided that he may 
remarry a widow of any age 

No amount of education, persuation, and lecturing will 
be able to improve matters Euless the legislature takes the 
matters into its own hands, and makes suitable provisions, 
matters will contmue^to remain as they aie at present 

11. Hurrichuxi) Sadasivji Sate — Government might 
show its disapproval of the practice (Infant Marnage) in 
strong terms, and even go further, and legislate that no 
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marnago contract-ed can legally Lc binding, before the ago of 
12 in ooBo of girls and 17 in that of boys This measure will 
meet with general approval. 

To chock the inhuman practice of the marriage of an in- 
fant girl of 9 or 10 years with an old man of 50 and upwards- 
Govemment may well follow the excellent suggestion of, 
Mr Malabari, 

12 Ra^jciiohlal K Dusai — The government may with- 
out detriment to the efficiency of the Police or the Military 
service, be pleased to rule that candidates for employment 
in eithei of those Departments shall generally be selected 
from those who have remained unmarried until *thp comple- 
tion of their 2l8t bix th-day, and have preserved their good 
character till then . . 

In my humble opinion the best course for checking this 
obnoxious practice, is to lay down that tlie raarnnge of a minor 
girl with an old man of 40 and upwards, is an offence, and that 
the money paid by the bridegroom in consideration of such a 
marriage is recoverable back 

As the guardianship of all minors is by law vested in the 
principal Cml Court of the District in which the minor resides, 
the parent or brother of the minor girl may justly be restrained 
in their improper actions in giving away the minoi in maniage, 
by the Government or by the principal Cml Court, and conse- 
quently the Government will, I humbly think, be justified in 
taking a direct step to check the evil , 

13. Kalianrai H Desai, of Broach. — The only thing 
that 18 , in my humble opinion, calculated to effectually check 
the evil, IB the observance of the Brahmachari Ashram, by 
those on whom the Shastras strictly enjoip it after performance 
of the thread investiture ceremony As regards those who 
are debarred from their very birth from undergoing this cere- 
mony, it 18 only sufficient that the boys should remain nn- 
piarned till they complete their 17th year 
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True to my Hindu instincts, I, for one am against 
keeping girls unmairied after they have reached their 12th 
year, and I think that boys would, without an adequately vigi- 
lant disciplme, inevitably fall into dangerous and vici ous habits^ 
if kept single for a long time after the completion of their 16th 
or 17th year 

14. Prbmchund Roychund — Let a law be made that 
no girl under 13 should be marned, and that there should be 
a diffeience of at least three years between the ages of the 
bride and the biidegioom, the latter having the semority of age 

15 Harayex G-anesh Chandravarkar — There is no 
feai now that ^ction on the part of Government in any shape 
whatever may be misunderstood and may gi ve rise to political 
dangeis, for with the diffusion of knowledge, on one hand, and 
the gradual displacement of the older people by a new and 
more enhghteued geneiation of natives, on the other, the Hindu 

, community have come to perceive the evils of the custom of 
eaily mainage 

What seems to me a better and more practicable modifica- 
tion of Mr Malaban's proposal is that Government might 
begin for the pi esent, by declaring that all scholarships and 
p) izes icith which the universities, colleges, and schools ar e endowed 
should be held by and awarded to none but the unmairied Such 
a declaration is not likely to offend any one It will be a safe 
and good beginning to make 

16 Diwan Bahadur Manibhai Jusbhai — I recognize 
the general piahciple that in a social matter like marriage, 
legislative dictation is undesirable. I propose to obviate this 
difficulty, by providing that legislative action should come into 
play only on due apphcation from the commumty concerned. 
There is ample warrant^for this procedure , the Parsi Matri- 
monial Regulations and the Khoja Successation Bill were all 
conceived in this spirit, which might well be applied to the 
case of a Bhndu Infant Marriage Iiaw. There is however one 
particular m which a difference will have to be made in the 
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case o£ spocinl legislation foi Porsis and Khojas, and that pio- 
posed for tho benefit of the Umdus The former was I conclude 
based on applications made at tho outset by tlio cominunitios 
concerned , ns logards the Hindus they nio split into so many 
castes that no combined action, within a given tune can be 
expected Tho way in which I propose to ovorconic this diaw- 
back IS that tho logialatuio may at piosontpass an Act on the 
basis of Act XXVI of 1830, “an act to enable improiemcnts 
to bo made in Towns ” 

Tho special Act need only bo a brief one It should pio- 
scribe tho minimum marriageable age and lay down working 
details The icccntly appointed Local Boards and !ilumci- 
pabties can be wmll utilized m this connection 

It will bo piomaturo to say much on the question of age 
at present . . What I would do is to presciibc three 

classes, leaving it to tho people to apply to be placed in anj 
one they may be prepared for Tho third or tho last class 

*Isai 10 ns that IB should bo that in which the minimum age » 
most oonsoiinnb with for the mainago of children of both sexes 
the jirevilont ideas on should be 10 years’’ In the second class 
the subject the ago of the girl should be 11, and that 

of tho boy 14 , in the first class the age of the girl should be 
12, and that of the boy IG 

16 M G Rajiadb — There aie among the friends of 
refonn those who think that the evils are gradually disappeai- 
mg, and for then total abohtion we must depend exclusively 
upon the growth of education, or upon a change in our public 
opinion, or upon a revival of our religious spirit, and that 
nothing can be done by direct State action I am fully ahve to 
the force of these considerations I set most value upon the 
revival of the religious spirit among us, for till such a renovation 
of the heart is accomplished, men will never learn to be fully 
m accord with their best natures, and w^ll not be inspired with 
the warmth which it is necessary to feel on such matters, for 
practical action to result m good I set no less value upon the 
spread of education and the growth of public opmion These 
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are necessaiy and indispensable factors without which State 
action will always be futile. One leason whj' State action is 
now urgently called for, is that these agencies hare been woik- 
mg for a considerable time past, and they have prepaied the 
ground sufficiently to mako State action intelligible and bene- 
ficial These agencies are undoubtedly working foi us, and 
they aie likely to work greater results in the future, if they 
are concentiated, emphasized, and properlj’- diiected by cor- 
porate State action The scattered forces will thus be brought 
into a single focus, and in their united strength will bring 
about the desired end eai her and with far less expenditure of 
national eneigy, with a very hmited help, than without it 

The Stafe is the nation itself, as repiesented by those who 
are its leaders in thought and action Social refoim, 

so far as it is confined to the fixing of minimum hmits of age, 
when men and women can do acts for which they are held 
responsible, implies a social compact or agreement among the 
leaders of society, and this circumstance has been held to 
justify the State in fixmg the age of civil majority, as also the 
responsible age for certain classes of ofiences 

But it IS asserted that we hav'e no light to force oui views 
upon an unwilhng majority . The thinking and re- 

sponsible portion of the commumty press this refonn, on the 
same giounds that justify the enactment of all coercive law, 
cwil 01 crimmaL The majority are not unwilling, they are 
inert, and their inertia encourages the evil doers to bieak the 
rule with impurity. If this argument be vabd, it would put 
an end to to many useful pi actical reforms set on foot in our 
admimstiative machinery A large number of people do not 
bke samtation or vaccination, and they do not like to be taxed 
for schools and roads, and yet we do not comply with their 
wishes Even m the most free countries, the final power of 
choice and action does not rest with the numerical majority 
but the majonty only determmes the choice of those indivi- 
duals to whose gmdance it will submit These few leaders can 
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never have force with, them They must appeal to higher 
principles of iustice, of expediency and right, and if these pnn- 
ciples warrant a certain course of action, they must act with 
their best hghts 

But it has been said all this may be true in free countries 
where people have choice of their rulers, and can have no ap- 
plication to a country subject to foreign rule as India is .... 
This argument however outs both ways, for I think if the fact 
of foreign rule is to shut us out from all corporate action, we 
may at once cease all our activities. Where the mterest of 
foreigners clashes with ours, this caution may be necessary and 
3ustifiable, but m this case the interests do not^, clash, and I 
maintain that the distinction of foreign and native rule has 
no place ... To look upon the ruhng body as a separate 
entity with hostile interests, and to shun their good services> 
18 as foohsh as it would be for a man with a deceased heart to 
-shun the doctor, because be was not of km and kith with the 
patient In these matters the State in its executive and legis- 
lative capacities, is only the minister to give formal expression 
and legal validity to what the best, the wisest, and the purest 
minded men are inclmed to support. I grant that the Legis- 
lative Councils as at present constituted, can not grapple efleot- 
ivcly with these questions A more hberal representation of 
native mteiest is desirable, and in a matter like this the State 
will be but too wilhng to convene an assembly of our notables, 
and bsten to their representations m the way it has already 
done for Parsis, and proposes to do for the Khojan A commis- 
sion of mquiry, and a conference held under State auspices 
would be prehminary steps, and we should agitate for them, 
but it will not do for us to fold our hands, and say that, as 
long as wo are under foreign rule, no reform of our social 
arrangements shall be undertaken, India cannot hope to be 
the master of its own destinies for centunes to come, and till 
dhen I do not see that it is either manly or "wise to sit still and 
let things take their course 
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If our society had a solf-regulatmg po^^er in any of its- 
relations I could have certainly understood the hesitation felt 
in respect of State action . . . The religious texts which aie 
supposed to regulate our life are immovably fixed, and n e 
cannot adopt them, or change them, nor bettor them to suit 
changing conditions Our civibzation has been smotheied by 
this bondage to past ideas The only way in which our eman- 
cipation can take place, is to withdraw one by one these fetteis 
of so called rebgious injunctions, and turn thetn into cnil 
restraints which are more amenable to change and adaptation 
This 18 the weakest point of our social system and I do not see 
how w'e can get rid of it, if wo are to abjuic all State help in 
such purely >ci\il matters as fitting the ago when a man oi 
woman may be bound in the tie of marriage The juiispiu- 
denco of every other nation, ancient or modern, has alna3s lo- 
gulated these limits of age, and W'o must do likewise, if w e wish 
to secure progress in these mattei s It is not in fact putting 
on now chains, but removing old ones, or i other substituting 
flexible forrmflexible bonds, that wo seek in advocating inter- 
ference in the regulation of age limits 

It may bo fairly contended that State action can lead to no 
great results This is however not a drawback against, but a 
recommendation for change No sudden elevation of age is 
desirable or possible We have a slow progress to make in this 
matter,if our progress is to be sure. It is only necessaiy to put the 
stamp of geneial appioval upon the best of the existing usages 
and customs Such an approval wt11 strengthen public opinion, 
and will secufe the growth of education, otherwise so heanh* 
handicapped by the existing customs We shall also pi omote true 
religion, and, above all, we shall really make no innoiation but 
return to the best traditions of our race, and rehabilitate the 
mostvenerated texts JFoi the present it has been ascertained that 
10 to 12 for females and 16 to 18 for males is a common age 
limit, and is not opposed to the Shastras, and is sufficiently m 
advance of existing usage to justify its adoption ns a general 
law, subject to exceptions m particular castes and localities. 
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I ^voulcl not in the first instance go fuidior foi the piesent 
I would allow tune to develop the action of the other foices at 
woih befoio any furthci change is to ho thought of No 
piactical incovenionco will follow fiom the geneialenfoi cement 
of these model ate limits 

As legal ds the piactical method of pi ooecding, I would 
humbly suggest that a commission should bo appointed to 
cuquiic into local usages, to leccivc ciidenco, and to formulate 
lecommendations I would not make the age limits compul- 
sory in the sense of annulling man lages conti acted before the 
ago had been reached I would only leave the parties con- 
cerned freedom to question their binding chaiactiji when they 
come of age, unless they have in the meanwhile consummated 
the marriage. This freedom has been allowed by law in the 
Parsi Marriage Act I would appoint non-official gentlemen 
of position, Municipal and Local Board Commissioners, 
Honorary Magistrates and Inamdais&c, as authorities with 
power to certify as to age, and would lay a small penalty for 
celebrating marriages without such certificates I would make 
over the fines to the heads of the castes for their caste purposes, 
or to Local Boards and Municipalities, whose members, elected 
by the people, may safely be honoured by the trust of the 
power of certifying to the age qualification This arrange- 
ment would serve as a self-acting check Our people 

are naturally so law-abiding, that, few would run the nsk of 
celebrating marriages without license Some difficulty wiU at 
first be felt in ascei taming tbo ages, but this difficulty wiU not 
be great as the espeiience of similar regulations elsewhere is 
favourable, and it will gradually disappeai when men become 
used to it Simultaneously with this, the educational authori- 
ties may work in their own fields, and after a reasonable notice, 
confine then honours and distinctions to those, who in addition 
to then othei qualifications, voluntarily submit to the quahfi- 
cation of single bfe duimg thoir college or school course Such 
a restraint would be in keeping with the Brahmachan or 
student’s tradition, and people will soon get used to it 
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Our medical texts lay dovm 16 as tlie limit of age foi 
females^ and 24 for males, befoie legal consummation can talce 
place. I would lowei these limits to 14 and 20, and amend 
the penal law to that effect Such an amendment might he 
inopeiative in a few cases, hut on the whole it will not fail to 
pioduce the hestiesults 

In legard to ill assoited mariiages, I wohld lay down 45 
as the limit of age for men aftei which they may not marry 
young viigina, and the marriage of young husbands with oldei 
wives should be strictly prohibited, as being unnatui aland mis- 
chievous in many lespects In regaid to polygamy, the Hindu 
law imposes ^certain permanent disqualifications on the first 
wife which must be fulfilled befoie a man can marry a second 
wifeduiing the life time of the first I would revive these 
restraints, and give them the force of law 

17 Yenktjt Eango K4.tti — The imposition of double 
fees on (mained) candidates when they appear for the matn- 
culation and dthei examinations, will he, m my humble opmion, 
a sufficient indication of the contempt with which G-overnment 
regard early marriage The suggestion that Government 
officers should evince pel sonal interest in the matter seems to 
he too good to he piacticahle 

18 MoTiLATi Lalbhai — The creation and spread of a 
healthy public opinion is the duty of all educated men in this 
countiy, and Government can encouiage and help them by besto- 
wal of honours ^and titles on refoimers, by mducements in the 
shape of prmes and scholarships to male and female students, 
by money contiibutions to associations for social lefonnation, 
and by establishment and support of institutions for the requisite 
education of the people Beyond this no Government intei- 
ference is, I thmk, de^rabJe oi advisable, except perhaps to 
show their disappioval of the evil customs undei reference, by 
ruling that no suit will be for possession of a wife before she 
IS 16 and the husband is of 20 years of age, and by giving some 
special pnvileges to remarried widows of approved character. 
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But of all*the means to bo adopted for eradicating the 
omIs in question, the most effectual will bo a proper education 
of -women. 

19 Ilu^CI^ORImALIi 0 Hoi'AnAi,. — I think the first attempt 

at rofoira should bo to limit the marriageable ago ofjmales to 
15 01 IG yoats . .The people of all castes may be 

mvitod to sliow reasons against the increase of the marriageable 
age . and thoir objections might bo duly considered before 
the enactenent of the law' In my opinion the measure -would 
bo approved of by almost every intelligent person 

Taking e\ oi y thing into consideration, I am of opinion that 
G-overnment should not mtorfero about the liiainagoable age 
of gills '' ‘ 

20 Bnor ANAiit Sahabhai. — 1 Female education 2 ‘'As- 
sociations should be established in different paits of India, 
opemng branches in chief towns They should be encouiaged 
by local authorities by attending the meetings and showing then 
sympathy with the noble cause ” 3 Lessons m school books 

21 Sakharaii Arjtun — What is wanted is the sepa- 

ration of the marriage (* e betrothal) and the consummation 
into two distmct ceremonies . .The great aim of reformers 

should be, I think, to unite their efforts to get people to regard 
marnage and consummation as two essentially distinct ceremo- 
nies, and to make them defer the latter till the married couple 
arrives at maturer years 

It may be observed here in passing that, if, on tbe one hand 
an ordinal y native confounds his social customs, which are 
a combination of personal hygiene and law, and mistakes Hindu 
Dharma (Hindu religion) for Hharma Shagtra (code or science 
of duties or law). Government, on the other hand, in my humble 
opinion, have complicated matters by not yet makmg carefuUy 
a proper differentiation between Hindu law, religion, and custom. 
If a rigid distinction had once been made by the legislature 
between the Hindu law, religion, and custom, a great many 
„ difficulties, which now stifle the growth of reform^ might have 
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been easily rcmo\cd. If Hindu law is dissociated from Hindu 
religion ns it properly should be, its absurdities and barbari- 
ties are sufficionth glaring to number its days 

If G-oieruraeiit is not prepared to directly interfere m the 
matter, I think, it cau safely ticad on the lines indicated by 
the late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 

“There \sas one thing, howe-ver,” said Sir 'William Muir, 
“which the law might do, and that was to stipulate that the 
betrothals made in tendei 3 'ears by third paities should not 
bo enforced as contiacts demanding specific performance, unless 
there w'as a latification of the betrothal by the principal 
conti acting puilies, after they bad armed at maturer years ” 

22 S H Ciiii>LO>K\ii — As regards the first suggestion 
(Mz)that the Hnnersities should rule that they would confer 
their dcgiecs on unmarried students onl}', I should think it to be 
quite piacticable, and one which oui Universities might reason- 
ably be expected to adopt I do not think theie is much force 
in what Ml * Lce-w arner says about such a suggestion being 
outside the legitimate province of then functions Until very 
recently, English Unncisities did impose such a condition in 
respect of then fellowships and degrees, and I farther under- 
stand that a few of them do even now impose such a restriction 
If my imf ormation be coirect, I fail to see how it would be uUi a 

es of out Universities following the same example. 

23 Bvgukath Nakavex Khote — Approves the sug- 
gestion that married students should be excluded from Univer- 
sity examinations 

“A student ought to be exclusively a student He should 
be free fiom the trammels of family life and its cares The 
Umversities are interested in seeing that they give the country, 
men qualified to lead and enlighten the pubbo ” 

24 R G Bhaxdakkae — I am of opinion that tbe Uni- 
versity might, on givmgSyeais’ notice, lule that no married 
candidate shall be admitted to the matriculation examination. 

7 
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Hindu public opinion among the classes to wbicb the candidates 
for matriculation belong, has, foi some time, been giadually 
coming to recognize the advisability of keeping bo} s unman led 
till about the age of 17, which is the average age at which boys 
matriculate 

To marry a gul of 11 oi 12 years to an old man of 50, 
whom it 18 impossible the girl should bke foi hei husband, 
with the certain prospect of a life-long widowhood for hei after 
a few yeais of a distasteful and unhappy mariied life, is unfeelmg 
cruelty This wilful and wanton condemnation of an innocent 
girl to a life of misery comes, in my opmion, within the legi- 
timate scope of law The best way to deal with the mattei 
would be to render a mariiage penal, when the disparity between 
the ages of the bridegroom and the bride amounts to 30 years 
This will not prevent an old man’s marriage with a gi own-up 
widow, but will put a stop to his taking a girl of 12 to wife Such 
an enactment will invest with strength the Hindu lehgious law 
and respectable Hindu opmion which condemn the jiracticc, but 
have become powerless, and theiefore cannot be reasonably com- 
plamed of 

The piopsals that he (Hr !Malabaii) makes in connection 
with early mairiage, have for then object the raising of the 
age in the case of boys only But it is equally important that 
the age of girls also should bo higher There is no rehgious 
objection against the former, but theie is against tbe latter 
But the sin that a man incurs by keeping his girl unmarried 
tiU after a certain physical occurrence can, according to the 
Shastras, bo wiped off by doing a prescribed penance, which is 
not heavy, so that the rehgious objection is not insuperable 
What IS therefore nccessaiy is to create such a feehng against 
the marnage of giils before 12, as will embolden parents to keep 
them unmarned till a later age, and do the piesciibod penance 

25 Himiuwal Bal Mukunh of Pooxa — Voluntaiy 
associations may be f oimed undei the leadership of different 
nrobgious prcccptois I nould ssk the Sai\ajanik Sabha to 
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adopt the wise plan of sending expert agents to the different parts 
of the Presidency, as itinerant preachers, to dehver interesting 
and impiessive addresses before large gatherings, and to 

point out the evils from infant raaiiiageand enforced widowhood 

26 ISTagindas Tulsidas — It is only through the ortho- 
dox piiests that something can be effectually done, if anything 
cun be done at all So if Act XV of 1856 be extended, and 
inter -man rages among the numerous sub-divisions of one 
large class be encouraged, much relief will be given At pie- 
sent, such inter -man rages are not illegal, but it is the tyranny 
of the caste in the shape of excommunication that makes such 
mainages vii,tually illegal 

27 Lakhaitdas Khijui — This gentleman wants a direct 
legislative measure for putting down the evil, on the ground 
that the British G-oveinment interfered inputting down evil 
customs, “found to be mcompatable with reason, humanity, 
good order, or good government in the following instances ” 


o 

“The practice 

of Suttie 


33 

Infanticide 

S3 

33 

‘Bherav Jap’ at Dwarka ( a leap into the sea 
from some projecting ci ags ) 

33 

33 

Kasmoo Karval ( or being sawn alive into 
two at Benares ) 

33 

S3 

being crushed beneath the car of Jagannath 

33 

33 

9 

buymg of male children by Jam Gorjis (or 
priests) foi the purpose of making them 
disciples 

33 

3 

thuggee, sacrificing human bemgs to Kab 
Bhovani 

33 

53 

fastening hooks into the bodies of infants 
and men, and then whiilmg them through 
the an, for some time, in fulfilment of a vow 
made to the God Khandaba 


The prejudice against vaccination 
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I bolievo that jf the marriugoahle age be fished at 12 for 
the female, and 16 for ’the male — and, that m any case the 
difference between the ages of the bride and bridegroom a& 
regards minors shall not bo less than four, and as regards a 
minor female and a grown-up male, it shall not bo more than 15 
(the evil would be prevented )” 

28. LA.Lsn\MvA.n Umiashakicati — I believe the social 
efforts will be much strengthened by co-opcration and moral 
support of Government in the following pai ticulars — • 

1 Lessons showing the evils, m various forms, should be 

mtroduced in all vernacular text books teaching the 3rd and 
higher standards. «. ^ 

2 Essays, tracts, and books on the subject should be largely 
used as prize books 

3 District officers should use their moral influence, and 
assist the associations in persuading people to mtroduce the 
reform, and to express their disapproval, should not attend ^^7 
infant marriage paity or procession 

4 Till 18 years of age, an unmarned boy should be pie- 
feried to a married one, in awaidmg scholarships 

I am also of opinion that, the State should adopt legisla- 
tive measures to remove this evil, as soon as possible There 
are persons who say that, social reform should take place from 
within, and that the Stale should not mteidere m it, unless 
essentially necessary But this applies to social questions that 
have no direct bearing on the public welfaie '' 

Even purely social practices when they become detrimental to 
others, come within the provmce of legislative action For 
instance, custom would allow the use of mdecent expressions 
on Shimga Hobdays, but law would stpp it The entenon 
of legislative assistance is thus, not whether a thmg is connected 
with social refoim, but whether it affects public welfare I be- 
lieve no reasonable man will deny that the effects of infant 
marriages on society are disastrous...,,. 
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'Considering the present State of society, I tliink, the minimnm 
marriageable age of bridegrooms only should at present be 
fixed at 18 years by law . . .1 would therefore suggest 

some provision like the foUowmg m the Minors’ Act (Act XX 
of 1864) which already vests the care of persona of all mmors 
in the Bombay Presidency m Civil Courts 

1. No guardian, whether appomted by the Court or not, 
shall without written permission of the Civil Court, celebrate 
the marriage of a male minor before he has completed his 
ISth year. 

2. On the appbcation of a guardian or friend of a male 
mmor, the csurt, under special circumstances, after recording 
its reasons, may, permit the marriage before the age prescribed 
in the above clause 

To make these rules effective, some penalty should be 
presonbed for those who are concerned m the celebiation of a 
marriage contrary to the law The real evil in the case of 
girls IS in the early consummation of marriage This evil is 
bkely to mcrease when big boys marry infant girls To remedy 
this, the age of 10 years mentioned m section 375 of the Indian 
Penal Code should be laised to 12 years. To receive money 
for giving a bnde is condemned both by Shastras and pubbc 
opmion Such a practice should therefore be made penal 
This will to a certain extent prevent a young girl being given 
to a very old man. 

29 Govjndrao Babaji Joshi — Some of the persons 
engaged m the discussion of the subject (early marriage) have 
already seen sons of their sons Though such is the state of 
things, yet it is extremely lamentable that they do not seem 
to think seiiously of making any improvement with regard to 
this evd custom, in the case of the marriages of their own 
■chddien. 

Nor IS the condition of our widows any better 

The educated men of the present day who think it highly., 
desirable that the practice of widow marriage should be in- 
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tioduccd among the prohibited classes, lirhilo addressing 
meetings of people, say “the pool helpless widowed giils arc 
absolutely undone , their disti css and haidship are horiible 
oven to contemplate , the butcher cuts the throat of an animal 
but once, and the consequent pain and toiture arc over in 
a moment once for all, but the unceasing sufferings of the 
destitute widows are hfe-long” and a deal of talk of this 
kind Should, however, eaily widowhood bo the lot of one of 
*The 'inspicions fheir own daughters of tender yeais, not a single 
maik of red pow- qqq of them hesitates towifoofi hci I unha, ^ 
head”of*^mnrmd to bleak her bangles, and get her head shaved 
Hindu women Thus it will be seen that matters baie come 
to a mournful pass ‘ ^ 

"Why IS this difieicnco between our word and deed 

Children m their fiist endeavous to walk frequently meet 
with falls, and at such a time, their paients holding the little 
ones by the hand, teach them to walk Similaily this countrj 
IS at present m a helpless state of infancy . 

From very ancient times preceding the British rule, the 
course of Government in the country has been this, that the 
kmg shows the way, and the subjects simply follow it And 
this is the reason why the people of this country aie so much 
attached to their sovereigns, and pay them dmne reverence 
I admit that by the spread of western knowledge among om 
people, a small poi tion of them are now beginning to distm- 
guisbjin a small measure, between the lights of the crown and 
the rights of the people Still we are not yet so far advanced 
as to act for ourselves in all things Therefore interference 
from Government seems desirable to guide us anght 

The wiews of Mr Byramji M Malabaii on the subject 
m question are sound and considerate, 'and, therefore, Govern- 
ment Will he pleased to assist us in the way recommended 
by him 

30. De. Atwaeam Pandtoaji'g — the TTniversity could 
be prevailed upon to withhold from grantmg piizes and 
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sell olai ships to mail led students, I believe it may do good, 
xvithout hindeiing the progiess of education itself 

31 UiAJtEAAr ISf Mehta — The foUowmg lemedies are 
suggested by this gentleman foi preventing infant maiiiage and 
introducmg "SYidow maiiiage — “(1) The foi matron of associa- 
tions for the consideiation of this subject and of the means to be 
adopted topieient these piactices^ (2) tho co-operation of the 
Hindu church, (3) and of the Hindu States, (4) the moral sup- 
poit of those who aie in authority, (5) the efioits of the educated, 
the influential, and the wealthy, (6) the great spread of 
education among the males and females *’ 

In qj-dei to find out whether the progress of social reform 
IS slow 01 lapid, he suggests entiies to be made in all school 
registers and in Educational Reports of the numbers of mar- 
ried and unmarried students He also suggests that District 
Officers should preside or attend at Social Reform Meetings 

32 Manhohae DA s Da\ ALDAS — The meanmg we attach 
to the words “Infant Mariiage” is marriage contracted m a 
state of ignoiance ‘Whatever the ago of a girl or boy may 
be, it IS still an infant mainage, if tho con ti acting parties are 
Ignorant of what marriage or love is, how that feehng is 
created, what woman is intended for &c The best means of 
preventing infant marnage is to impart instruction in these 
subjects through books &c Besides, parents should also be- 
have well in the presence of children 

33 PAi'tDiT Hakaten Resow Yaidta — There have 
been lectures gi\en from the platform, essoj’^s written which 
earned away splendid pnzes, sermons preached from the 
pulpit, but practical action has been nil 

That can he achieved by legislation, and that only . 

It IS desirable that Government should legislate, and fix the 
respective ages of boys and girls at 16 and 11, which in my 
opmion, considermg the cbmatic circumstances of the countryj 
appear to be neither too high nor too low ’ 
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34. rANDTi GuTitJiiAi, — There c:?i8ts n prnclicc accord- 
ing io vrhioU parents and others, with the object of getting 
money, marry their daughters «S,c., to icry joung and some- 
times to vci} old persons This is a ^CTy sinful practice, 
which is particularly disapproved of by the people, and by the 
Shastras, and should m every way be put a stop to , because 
great blame attaches to the selling of giils It seems 

necessary that a law, which would be in conformity with the 
Shastras, should bo made, in order that this groat principle of 
religion may bo strictly obscr\cd 

35 Gokut.dvs ILaiiaadas PAninii — Influential move- 
ments should be orgnnirod, each including all eych castes as 
are of the same social standing and mix at dinner, for the 
purpose of removing all realrictions against marriage, when 
the parties, though not belonging to the same caste or subdivi- 
sion, belong to castes which mix with each other at dinner 
If these movements fail, then my proposal is that, in the event 
of a man marrying the girl of n person belonging, to another 
caste or subdmsion of the same caste with whom the members 
of his caste mix at food, the legislature should restrain the 
caste of the husband from excommunicating him, and of the 
parents of the bride fiom excommunicating them By restrain- 
mg I mean, that the legislation should declare such action on 
the part of the caste illegal, and visit it with a small fine. In 
most cases the castes and subdivisions of caste, that mix in 
food, are ofi-shoots of one original caste 

I consider it necessary to state why, when ^n my opinion 
the proposal that I make would be acceptable to a large majo- 
rity of the people, they should not arrange this among them- 
selves, and why a necessity, under certain circumstances, for in 
yoking the assistance of the legislature is anticipated The 
reason is abvious This movement candot be a movement of 
one or two castes, but of all castes of the same grade united 
the combined castes form such an unwieldy and massive body 
that their opinion could not be obtained As regards indivi- 
duals, they are afraid to be severed from their relations by 
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tbc action of tbo caste, 'vrbo cannot sanction any moremont of 
its members in tbis direction, so long as they are not sure that 
they would bo reciprocated by the other castes As regards 
those few people who would not core foi tbo caste, their jom- 
ing together will confer no good, as they would thereby be 
merely adding a new caste to the large number that exist 
In my opinion, if there is a logislativo measure of the 
kind I propose, all difficulties may be got over I also think 
that it would be good, if the legislature makes all contracts of 
exchanges of girls i oid and unenforceable 

In cases of grown-up husbands marrying very young 
girls the consummation takes place sometimes too early 
This leal & a lasting effect on the girl’s constitution I pro- 
pose that, the definition of the ofience of rape may bo so modified 
as to render intercourse with the wife, before she completes 
her 12th year, oi m the case of her reaching puberty before 
the complefion of the 12th year, before her reching puberty, 
illegal Tho punishment for the consummation between the 
10th and 12th year might be lighter than that of consumma- 
tion when she is under 10 years of age, but it is necessary 
that such a consummation should be declared illegal and pu- 
nishable 

36, His Higitxess the Rao of Cotoh — I do concur 
however in Mr Malabari’s suggestion as to moral support being 
advantageously accorded by the State, with a view to promote 
the object m ^^ew 

O 

37, His HIGH^E8S the Tiiakoe Saheb of Bhav- 
XAGAE — These customs (infant marriage and enforced widow- 
hood) involve the rehgion of the Hindus, whose feelmgs are 
likely to be injured by any forced measures Consequently 
I do not think it wise oT- safe, to have recourse to any of them 
m such a way as to excite their feelings To my mind, the 
remedies for the proposed reforms ho m tho voluntary move- 
ment adopted by the unanimous voice of the community con- 
cerned, and this might only be expected by further spread of 
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sicai desiie Left entnely to itself it may grow up strong and 
well, but it may also be of very slow growth, and result in 
only a sickly and dwarfed shiub Assisted by Grovernment 
on ]udicious lines, the result will undoubtedly be speedier, and 
the growth fiitner 

46 J5a3u Siuii.4 Mohvn OnvcicEnDUTTk — Education 
will take centuiies to make the people conscious of the inju- 
rious effects of infant marriage, and to finally put a stop to 
them When the evils are so gieat and should be speedily 
removed, it is but just and proper that the legislatuie should 
inteiffeie, and fiame such a law as will meet the desired end 

47 Badu Horn Mohun Chandra — SomWof my country 
men are of opinion that, direct legislative action hhould be 
taken in the mattoi, and it appears to me that such a course 
would be quite consistent with the Institutes of Manu 

The question is not whether it (Infant Marriage) is a 
rehgious ceremony oi a social usage — though it is undoubtedly 
more of the latter than the former, but is the custdm an outiage 
on humanity ? Is it productive of gieat evils in the commu- 
nity ? Is it in short contrary to sound reason and morahty ? 
If so the Grovernment should be tiue to its pledge as parent, 
and protector of society, and fail back on the wise and states- 
manlike minute of the Marquis of Wellesley “that it is one of 
the fundamental maxims of the British Q-ovemment to consult 
the opmions, customs, and prejudices of the natives, but only 
when they are consistent with the prmciples of humamty, 
morality and reason ” ' 

The objection on the score of lehgion would probably 
never he heard of, if our Government were a BEmdu Govern- 
ment 

An Act might be passed making education of males com- 
pulsory up to a certain age, varying according to the social 
grades of the pupils, and prohibiting marriage until their edu- 
cation is finished, exception being made in cases in which the 
ilunicipal, District, Local or Union Board certifies that to 
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fulfil tlic complotc period of stiidentsliip -would entail difficul- 
ties on tlio individuals or tlicir families 

48 Association — The Committee, after giving- 
tlicir best considerntion, find that they can safely make one 
practical suggestion for discouraging infant marriages The 
educational authorities can pass a rule declaiing mairied 
students ineligible foi scnioi and lou er scholarships, a senioi 
scholaiship once obtained not being liable to forfeituic by 
subsequent mairiage 

49 UxTEnrAnAir Prowm’s Associ vtiox — Approve three 
of Ml Malaban’s suggestions mz (1) the foimation of volun- 
tary associations of graduates &c,(3) the introduction of 
chapters djjscribiug the cmIs of eaily maruago in school text 
books, and (3) his scheme of a national association 

50 Pu Sn Ain n Assoc? vTiov — It is dcsuablo that the 
practice of selling girls under the name of maiiiage to the high- 
est bidder, irrespective of all consideiation of suitableness of the 
match, should be put a stop to by Govoinmont 

51 Mameksixg Associ mox — Approve of Mi Mala- 
bari's suggestions regarding giving gieator publicity to the 
Pemarnage Act, and rcgaiding the formation of a national 
association 

52 TirrLKAU PEon-E’s Associ atiox — P ecommend a 
lule to the effect that unmariied students only shall be ehgible 
for Goto nment schohi ships 

53 B VTi-isoEE Nation- VE Society — T he society approve 
of the lecommendation that the money received fiom the bride- 
groom — the price of the giil disposed of — is not to belong to 
the seller, the parent or relation of the victim, but to be safely 
deposited in her name and foi her exclusive use 

54 PuMAE Peamatha Bhttshaxa Deva, Paja or 

Naldaxga — The practice of sellmg girls, regarded equally by 
the Shastras and the respectable Hindu Oommumty as a des- 
picable action, may very well be put a check to, by ruhng . , 



that iho money received from the bndogioom is not to belong 
to the seller but to the girl 

Babu Menulal Ciiauxiuef — Though Kulmism 
18 on the decline, yet few maniagos in Bengal take place, -with- 
out imposing on the father of the bi idea heavy fine foi the 
sin of giving birth to daughtcis Many n -wealthy family m 
Bengal, which occupied once a conspicuous position m the 
front rank of society, and which was m fact the pride of the 
country, has by the more accident of birth of duuglitors, been 
ruined and reduced to pauperism in consoquonco of their ex- 
pensive marriages and the inoidonts whioh follow them 
The three supoiior foims of uiariiuge contcmplote a gift of the 
bride only, and nothing more than a declaiation of tl^c logisla- 
tuie that demands othoi than the gift of the biide will bo illegal 
and treated as extortion and will not be countenanced by a 
Couit of Justice, will materially help in choclving the evil 
There is room for legislation without offending the Shastias 

The demands of a father or other guardian of q bridegroom 
arc very heavy, and comprise so many items that, on calcula- 
tion, it IS found to cover nearly all the costs incurred for the 
boy, commeuemg from the separation of the umbilical cord and 
ending with the last pice paid, up to the date of his marriage. 
Those items or aheahs of the maiiiago are pohtoly called 
) espeefs for the family of the father of the bridegroom This 
demand increases with the ago of the bride There are cases 
in which great difficulties are encountered m disposing of an 
aged daughtei or sistei ^ 

Already cases are coming to courts foi adjudication as to 
the legality of pon oi puce for the promised marriage, and 
such like matters The highest couit in the country is unable 
to put down attempts to make advantage of those contracts 
It entertained doubts in decieemg a restoration of the poi/ oven 
V hole the mairiage bioko off (I L II lOJOal 1064) In the 
absence of a prohibitoiy law, the Judges summarily regaidcd 
,tho custom of the country, and enforced a contract in ovoiy 
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respect opposed to public policy Matters have 

practically come to this pass that, secret contracts made with 
parents or other guardians whereby upon a treaty of marriage 
they are to receive a compensation or security for promoting a 
marriage or giving their consent to it, are passed under the 
guise of gifts or stridhan . . . . . 

A Hindu Marriage Act would, like the Suttee Act of Lord 
William Bontmek, he productive of mcalculable boon to the 
country, which will be treasured up in the memory of all the 
children of the soil as a precious monument of the benign 

rule of Her Gracious Majesty the Empress of India 

Were the 12th year declared as the marriageable age of 
females, aad all marriages under that age null and void by 
applying the principle of XIV W R 403, the country would 
undoubtedly see the dawning of a better day 
As it 13 in contemplation to make o\er registration of deeds 
and assurances to the Postal Deparment, and as Post offices are 
within an accessible distance, there could be no difficulty in pro- 
curing the attendance of a public officer to witness the mar- 
riage, and to take an inventory and enter in a register then and 
there, signed by the guardians of the married couple when 
both are infants 


SECTIOIT lY NORTH-WEST PEOYINCES AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROYINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORG, HYDRABAD 
(DECCAN ) &c 

56 C R Hawkins, Deputv Cowmisbionek, Amrix- 
BA.R — I should consider that the state should oulr show 
disapproval of such cusjioms (as infant marriage) — One means 
of showing this disapproval seems thoroughly prschcal and 
inoffensive The State has certamly a right lo prescribe the 
conditions on which any grant of money is made Celibacy 
might be made a condition of all scholarships held by youths* 
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under a certain ago. Such a condition would bo soon widely 
known, and specially tend to influence tbo rising generation 
Any measure of this sort would be useful and unobjectionable 

The patronage of the State might be usefully given to 
societies (for the discouragement of early marnages and on- 
oouragemont of the marriages of widows) 

67 HoNOURABT.n B Q- Barkley, Mpmuer of the 
Legislative OoxiKctL, Puntab Government — Several sug- 
gestions are made as to modes m which the State might indiicctlv 
show its disappreval of infant marriages The only one of 
those which does not seem to involve undue interforonco with 
a practice which it is not expedient to prohibit 'by law is that, 
the Educational Department might draw attention the evil 
in its school books This would be simply assisting m edu- 
cating pubhc opinion on the subject, and if care were taken to 
introduce it in a way suitable for school books intended for 
children who can do nothing themselves to lemove the evil 
until they come to maturer years, it would piobably be im- 
cbjectionable . . 

With reference to education of public opinion, Mr Mala- 
bari seems to think that this must be confined to the small 
propoition of the population who have received elementary 
education But this is not necessarily the case After the 
annexation of the Punjab, much was done to create a pubhc 
opinion opposed to female infanticide, by public meetmgs and 
conferences between leading men The difBculties to be over- 
come were thus brought to notice, and efforts were made to 
lemove these difficulties Many of these arose from marnage 
customs, such as the feeling that a girl must be married into a 
superior sub-division of hei caste, and in the case of Bedis, des- 
cended fiomthe Guru Namk, the absence of any caste accus- 
tumed to leceive Bedi girls m marriage, as they had long 
ceased to bo given][in marriage Agreements were come to 
with a view to reduce or remove these difficulties, and there is 
^ no doubt that amongst the Khatns a considerable! leform was 
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■efiected, though it has fallen short of what was hoped foi at 
the time Probably the great majority of those who took part 
m this movementj excluding the ofidcials European and native, 
had na more elementary education than was lequired for the 
purpose of keeping accounts 

(Mr Barkley also suggests, to discourage early consum- 
mation of infant mariiages, an enactment to be made like 
Section 37 of Act XV of 1866, which runs as follows — “ Not- 
withstanding anything herein before contained, no suit shall 
be brought in anj court to enforce any marriage between Parsis 
or any contract connected with or arising out of any such mar- 
riage, if at the date of tho institution of the suit, the husband 
shall no^haio completed the age of 16 years or the wife shall 
not hare completed tho age of 14 yoais " But he would not 
pass any such enactment if not desired by a laige proportion 
■of Hindus ) 

68 Diw'ak Ramnath District Judge, Hoshiarpdr — 
Istly In provinces like Bengal and Bombay the learned 
classes of seioral castes and under-castes may be induced to ask 
the Go\emment to pass an Act similar to the Parsi Mairiage 
Act, and m that Act a provision might be made for the 
illegality of minor marriages If an attempt of this kind were 
made in those provinces, it would paitially encourage learned 
natives of tho sister pro\ inces to follow thoir example 

2ndly The District and Municipal Board members should 
be now and then rewarded, who make an example in their own 
famibes againgst infant marriage. 

3rdly. Pandits and Brahmans, Lainbardars and Punches 
who strive to make people believe that infant marriage is a 
greater sm than allowing maidens to reach womanhood without 
marriage, should also^io taken special notice of 

4thly Brahmins be appointed by the Local Boards wbo 
would undertake to preach and use their influence for good, on 
this question ' 
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Stilly ChairB bo allowed before officers to the heads of the 
Bcveral tribes who effectually and heartily assist m the reform. 

59. Kanwar Bikrama Singh Ahluwalia, C. S I — 
I would propose that parents be allowed to enter into betrothal 
contracts on behalf of their childroHj whenever they think fit 
to do so , but when the marriage takes place it should be 
registered in some Government office Betrothals need not be 
registered, as the death, of one of the betrothed parties does 
not debar the other from being betrothed again and marned 
to some other person. The registration of marriage of boys 
under 14. and girls under 12, should be refused as imlawful, 
but the registration of marriage of boys and girls above the 
fixed age should be compulsory. But should parents or 'the mar- 
ried couple wish to have marriages registered after the couple 
attain the fixed age, they should be required to pay a larger 
fee by way of penalty, as in the case of unstamped documents 
produced in evidence An unregistered marriage when dis- 
puted in a court of law should be regarded as ihadmissible 
documentary evidence which is not stamped This rule of 
registration will, in all probabibty, act as a preventive to early 
mamage. 

60 Bai Mulraj m a. Extra Assistant Commissioner 
t^JuRDASPUR. — One of the great causes of why the suffermgs of 
humanity in India have not been much removed in this direc- 
tion, lies in the denational character of our reformers and the 
measures of reformation which are proposed from time to time. 
Our reformers attack everything at one and the same time. 
They assail rehgion, caste, and aU that is dear to the Hmdu 
when they propose any measure of reform, and they invoke 
the aid of Government in matters in which it should least 
interfere The result is that they set the whole country against 
themselves and their measures of reformation, and make it 
impossible for the people to consider dispassionately the merits 
of the particular measure which is proposed for the good of 
the nation 
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61 Chief Commissioner Central Provinces (Mr 
Crosthwaite) — 'Wlien a laige number of Hindu women are 
educated, infant marriages and enforced widowhood will 
disappear 

62 Chief Commissioner British Blrma ( Mr. Ber- 
nard ) — The Government and their officers, by their publi- 
cations, by their utterances, and by their demeanour, may 
usefully show that they arc on the side of reformers in these 
matters Countenance can be shown, small grants of public 
money can be made, and Ibcal facilities can be given to 
reforming organizations such ns Mr Mnlabari describes. 

63 Mr* Luxmon G Rishi, Befuty Educatinal II- 

SFECTOR^ Ba'sim DISTRICT — It IS most desirable that at least 
no girl under the ago of 12, and no boy under 18 or 20, 
should be raarned It may be enacted, if 

necessary, that parents wishing to marry their daughter 
below the age of 12, should deposit in the Government 
Treasury a certain sum in her name, and for her exclusive 
use, that would pay an interest sufficient for her maintenance 
in after life, in case she becomes a widow This would act as 
a powerful deterrent to the practice of infant marriage In the 
same manner, no parents or guardians should marry a girl to 
an old man, or to one who is decidedly far advanced in age, 
or when great disparity of ages exists between the would-be 
couple but should they wish to do so the parents or guardians 
as being the sacnficers of the unfortunate girl, should be 
obliged to moke a provision similar to the above 

64 Gaufsing, Spech,l Magistrate Akot — It should 
be enacted that the marriages of Hindu girls should be legally 
registered, making the contracts under the age 11 and 18 of 
the bnde and bndegroom respectively objectionable, while the 
unregistered ones not only invmd but subject to some heavy fine 

The marriage of a girl with a man above the age of 40 
should also be made subject to the production of a health certi- 
ficate from licensed medical officers, in addition to the depon- 
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^ tion of at least 2000 Rs worth of estate in favour of, the bride,. 

d'stinctly apart from any claims of her relations during her 
life-time 

65 Yishnu Mohi.tjsiiivah M aha jam M A Heai> 

Master Akola — All that the Government should do is to in- 
directly help the raoicment forward, and provided the aid does 
not assume the form of any restriction, it will he welcomed 
by a large section of the community In this direction, district 
and othoi high officers can do much if they gain the con- 
fidence of the leaders of the native society ‘W’o must 

make fefiorts We must form associations, and if we get 
the sympath}’- of our English fiiends so much the better 

66 Shrikrishna Nariiar, Extra Assi&xant Cojmi- 
ssioNOR Ellichtur — If howevoi Government is at alt minded, 
to take part in this matter, the '^^iropor couise w'ould be to- 
convene together all the spiiitual heads of the Hindus, and 
ask then consent to a few and fundameptal reforms. Persons 
should not bo denominated heads raei^ because they have 
wealth or temporal power, but should be careful]y selected 
from among those who xeally possess gieat lehgious influence 
over the people at large Such, for instance are the Shankar 
Acharia, the Madhavaohaiya, the Eamanuyachaiya, the Pandits 
of Benares, Hassik, Nagpur, Pandharpui, Poona, Mathura, 
and other places which are great Brahminical centres If such 
an important diet were called mto existence and proposals sub- 
mitted to them, the legislation will have a very great moral 
support, and the populace will very easily acquiesce . I am 
what Mr Malaban calls a let-alone-is out and out, and put 
forward the above proposal only on the supposition that the 
Government of India are anxious to move m the matter 

67 Shriram Bhikaji Jatar, B A, Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Htorabad Assigned Districts — ^I entirely 
agree with Mr Malaban ' in what he ’ says regarding the 
beneficial effects of “ friendly sympathy ” and “ personal m- 
terest ” on the part of the executive officers of Government. Of 
course no definite rules can be laid down , but much good la 
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likely to be done to tbe cause of social reform if men who- 
GVinco moral courage, and break tUrougb a pernicious but long 
standing custom are especially encouraged by G-overnment If 
the conduct of such men be considered equivalent to meritorioas 
sen ices to tbe State and rewaided accordingly, the appreciation 
on the part of Government wiU be a great recompense to them 
for the social persecutions which they have to undergo 

The suggestion made in the last paragraph regaidmg a 
“ National association ” has my hearty approval, but in my 
opinion the most effectual means for cariying out social re- 
forms 13 the spread of education 

68 Haiii MoivEsn'n vn Shevade Head Master A V 

School jy^ALKAPUR — ^The educated should before all others 
proceed to establish a national refoi m association, and enlist 
sympathizers The agitation of public opinion by newspaper 
and monthly magazine writeis, impressive representations from 
the chair and the pulpit, and tbe departments of education 
inserting lessons on the subject throughout the seiial Readers, 
should be among the preliminaiy stps Oui reformers 

must take tbe example of the Scottish Missionaries who are 
labouring so hard for tbo cause of Christianity all over thia 
country 

69 Wamax Naratfx Bapat Tehsildar, Ohandtje 
Taluk — The most obnoxious of early marriages are marriages 
of girls of 12 with dotards of 50 and 60 These can never be too 
sufficiently condemmed They are brought about by wretches 
of fathers and mothers of viction giils from mercenary motives. 
Here you may strike as hard and deep as you can In all such 
marriages Government should rule that the girls must be at- 
least 12 At this age a girl can choose and express her choice. 
Government should appoint a respectable punch m each caste to 
see that the girl consents of her own free will, and that 
such consent should be recorded . Every caste is simply 
unanimous m its ahhorence of these vile bargains and mil 
go with Government, not against it 
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70. Raghttkath B. TAiiVALKAR B A.. Head Master 
High School Amraoti — Fomalo enlightoRment is an indis- 
ponsable condition. The real obstacle to retorms of this kind 
IS neither religion nor caste. Both have begun to loosen their 
hold upon us. It is in the family and among the relations. 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mr MALABARI. 


71 The Hon’ble Mr. J Gibbs 0 S I C I E. — Nothing 

but the constant hammering at all classes, but especially at the 
leaders of the different religious sects, can do gon^ The remedy 
in itselfjis easy Let each loading man determine that ho vnU 
not allow such marnages (child marriages) m his family, and 
in a few years the custom will dio out - . You most bring 
public opinion to bear through the Press, and you must if pos- 
Bible, get expressions of opinion from men in high ofScial posi- 
tions as a background to work on < 

72 Mahadeo Qovind Ranade M A. L L. B — Our 

deliberate conviction, however, has grown upon us with every 
effort, that it is only a religious revival that can furnish 
sufficient moral strength to work out the complex social pro- 
blems which demand our attention. Mere considerations of 
expediency or economical calculations of gains or losses, can 
never nerve a community to undertake and carry through 
social reforms — especially a community like ours, so spell 
bound by custom and authority Our people ,feel, and feel 
earnestly, that some of our social customs are fraught with 
evil, but as this evil is of a temporal character, they think that 
it does not justify a breach of commands divine, for such breach 
involves a higher penalty People find fault with ns, 

even abuse us, for half-heartedness, for’ our apparent want of 
fire and enthusiasm God only knows that in our household 
we are perpetually at war with our dearest and nearest, we 
etruggle and strive to do our best, and have perforce to stop at 

t 



many pointa xvlien we fear the strain will cause a rupture. 
This 18 our present situation. We do not think either Parsi or 
European philanthropists can make any impression upon our 
society Empires come and go, dynasties change, but our 
society remains unconcerned These are my Yiews on the 
general question.* 

As regards the two notes, I go in fully with you that 
time has now come for a determined effort to secure legislative 
and executive sanction to a moderate limit of minimum age 
being fixed, below which early marriages should be discouraged 
Three years ago, we started a movement here (Poona) to fix 
the boys’ ago Qt 17 or 18 and the girls’ at 10 or 11 These 
limits are not all that we should wish, but as a commencement 
we must carry the more cultivated sentiment of the people with 
us Once this is done, we might by gradual -steps raise the 
limit m due time . I agree with you that in order to 

stimulate the discussion of the sabject, a motion might be 
brought in the Senate of the TJmvorsity prescnbmg bachelor- 
ship as one of the requisite qualifications for the Matriculation 
Examination The Educational Department might be also 
moved in the matter 

73 A Mackexzie Esq , Secret AKY TO GoTERjrM.ENT OF 
India — You cannot scold or legislate the people at large mto 
setting aside caste prejudices, but I do think you can make it 
to some extent ‘'fashionable” to despise them Get then, all the 
leadmg native gentlemen, whose education has already taught 
them the folly and wickedness of infant marriage and enforced 
widowhood, to band themselves into a national association for 
the propagation of sound ideas on these subjects Education 
IS after all the true and common basis for Indian nationality 
Make it the object of the association to encourage and support 
all who hold similar views G^t all the leadmg official and 
non-official Europeans to affihate themselves as sympathisers 

* ( This was written on Angnst 18, 3884 The opinion given to 
Government is dated 12fch Febmarj 1886 ) 
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and well-wisherB — Ilniso funds for compiling vornacular tracts 
on the subject, lotting it bo known far and wide, how influential 
tbo movement really is. Hold meetings penodicnlly at all 
large centres to induce young men especially to join and pledge 
themselves to advance its aims , and you will I feel sangumo 
give a great and lasting impulse to the reforms you so much 
desire to bring about 

• # • • *• 

I have observed, with groat interest and satisfaction, jMr^ 
Justice Pmhey’s Judgment refusing to import into Indian 
legal practice the English "order for restitution of conjugal 
rights” in cases of unconsummated infant marriages "When 
there has never been voluntary cession, no question of restitu- 
tion can arise If the decision is up-held in appeal (i^ was not) 
it will throw an effectual shield over many virgin — wives. 
There is however this practical difBculty — that few of them 
will be educated sufficiently to know their lights, and still 
fewer of them will care or venture to assert them 

74 Hon’biiE Sib Auckland Coliin K C M (1 — The first 
thing to be done is to obtain from a large consensus of opinion 
amongst educated and influential natives a declaration hostile 
to these customs If, as I understand from you, they rest on 
msecure legal bases, assistance should be given by natives 
mterested in the matter, with the view of obtaining test deci- 
sions You need not to be reminded that, in matters of 

this kind, the Q-overnment cannot help you unless and until 
you help yourselves 

Try and get up, in each province, societies havmg for then 
aim the object you aie advocating, encourage discussion, how- 
ever bitter m , its tone against you personally, and be no 
respecter of persons Plain misrepresentations are best met by 
plain truths « 

I am one of those who think, and have no hesitation m 
saying — that societies which will not make any combined 
effort to reform their own short-comings are not to be much 
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trusted when they combine to reform public affairs They lay 
themselves open to the suspicion that . in the profession of 
pubbc zeal, they find an agreeable cloak for the discourage- 
ment of private duty It is because many native advocates of 
progress proclaim in public enlightened principles and urge 
liberal practices, the appbcation of which to their domestic 
affairs they strenuously oppose, that I ventured in wnting to 
you, to express the view that it was not the outside only of 
the platter, but the inner also, which requires attention.* 


In India more than in many other countries the battle of 
social reform mibst be first fought by those whom it immediately 
concerns IMiey have always the Government behind and with 
them, as a reserve of strength, when the hour has come to 
employ it , but it is for them, by their efforts, to hasten that 
hour 

75 . Hon’ble Sir Stectart Baylet — At all events Go- 
vernment ouglit not to take the initiative I thmk if a number 
of memoiials from different associations all over the country, 
urging action and agreeing on a special line of action, were 
submitted, the hands of Government would be so far strengthen* 
ed, that they might be justified in moving m the matter, and 
what I would suggest is that the associations all over the country 
which take an interest in the matter, be urged to adopt this 
method I suppose the most hopeful outlook on this, 

question is that the guidance of caste feeling will gradually 
fall into the hands of educated men who wiU lend their influ- 
ence, and thus that of the caste, in support of the object you 
have in view 


*Mr Telang iti replyujg to Sir Auctland quotes the foUowiDg 
from Herbert Spencer. “ Submission whether to Government, to the 
dogmas of ecclesiastics, or to chat code of behanonr which society at 
large has set up, is essentially of the same nature, and the seniiment 
which induces resistance to the despotism of mler', civil or spirrtnsl, 
likewise indnoes resistance to the despotism of the world’s opinion.” 
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All the more earnestly would I encourage you to labour 
■on in the cause by means of local committies, societies formed 
for the purpose of advocating and practising the reforms, by 
pamphlets and speeches, and all the machinery of organization 
which in other spheres the natives of India have not been slow 
to adopt 

76 Manomoha-n Ghose — An association of the kind 
j^ou have suggested may do a great deal of good . A strong 
public opinion ought to be created, and our universities ought 
to be made to take the initiative 

77 S N Taqoke Esq , C S —The only remedy possible 
is to educate public opinion For my own- part, I am not 
opposed to any well-considered law fixing a limit 6f marnage- 
•able age, but I fear that public opinion is not yet prepared 
for any such change 

78 B N Pitale, Soft Home Department Govern- 
ment OP Bombay — At present Hindu society is in a state of 
dormancy , it is by extraneous efforts of philanthropists whose 
hearts writhe in agony at the sight of customs so repugnant 
to human nature, that a beginning could be made Happy 
will be the day m the social and moral history of India, when 
these dark spots are effaced from its pages 

79 Dinshaw Ardesir Taeeyarkhan — It is best to 

point out an instance or two of what innate forces have the 
power of effecting In certain parts of Katty war, one 

of the Wania castes has bound itself by its, own voluntarily 
framed rule not to give any girl in marriage before she is 
eleven Somehow or other the minds of these caste 

people were touched by a number of child girls having become 
widows before this caste was adopted' Again a sect 

namad Ilackwnl Brahmins, through Vhe exertions of many of 
ats influential and enlightened leaders, has recently entered into 
on agreement not to permit a boy being given in marriage 
until ho IB 16 and a girl unless she is 9 In the case of the 
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former thew « an aitr. proT,s,on that the boy should hnvo 
“h bo dCd"" 

gentleman adyooate!'’sfate mtorfLree on "fc yro''unrIhat 

education will not remedy the evils in time -It ,f, 
for education to epread to such an extent as to remedvT'”' 

before an utter destruction of the vitality of the wh^l 

munity i. made. ' It is a weU-known fact that femato h°“‘ 

a greater voice in the matter of marriages and that l 

females m the country are lUiterate llhere are m II 
miUions of males who ore still illiterate ” millions and 

81. ^RDAR GoPALBAO Hari Deshmitv-tt ’it 
tion or degree examinations, would if limited to bachd 
great way to prevent early marriages ‘’“’'dors, go n 

It may be reasonIble‘“and Zl?ducatonT““'° 

bave?ott?e"l"rrt^«^^^^^^^^^^ 

Bahadur, who were habituated to taking the bulTbv th° 7“”^ 
we have none the less vise less ship horns, 

at the helm of our affairs’nora L7afl”rf 
the altered nmes, they desire hat si ’ 

they may shape should be -Tread basT ‘k”* 

let us by all L meaus T “ or obi” 

move the whole country m such nohl ^ t oall_let ua 

the other — send petition after f.,. to 

ovewhebning proof what the wuE of the°°^ “■““’f, m short, by 

IS no doubt that le-islatio„ 111. 1 '»• ’’'■etc 

gence and active s^t,a!l:t -f ‘he intoUi- 

weU meant It marbe “T “J 

failure But on the ollrll fn “““ out a 

that when the ideas and practiis o7 " doubt 

themselves and unaided, attained the desired Tr ''l 
" too late, useless or nearly so A, has £ 
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the jdeae and practices of a few advanced spirits of today become 
the common property of a succeeding generation. The true 
function of legislation, I believe, is to discern tbe signs and 
tendencies of the times, and opportunely to put itself at the 
bead of a movement, when it commends itself to the light of 
right reason , to so gently, if possible, yet none the less de- 
cisively, shape its course, smooth away difficulties, and gener- 
ally guide its action, as to accelerate the attainment of the end 
in view All signs tell me that the time is now ripe or nearly 
so for a decisive coup dc grace to be given by our enlightened 
and merciful legislature to practices and customs which have 
no leal foundation in Hindu religion, which are alike abhorrent 
to common sense and morabty, are utterly pre]U(^jcial to the 
best interests of society at large, and which having already 
begun to give way and crumble under the silent but sure and 
powerful influence of public opmion, need but the necessary 
impetus of legislative condemnation to die the speedy death 
they deserve ^ 

83 Kebhavtal Madhotvdas — They (the Grovemment) 
ought to make marriage legal for girls at any time of life 
heyond 12 years 

84 Rumanxjjchaui M A B. L., Vice Pbikcipal Ma- 

hakaja’s Colt.egb Vijianagbam — In all the other forms of 
slavery the law punishes both the seller and the buyer, and 
dissolves the relation originating from the unnghteons contract, 
but in tbe case of connubial slavery the real oflenders are not 
looked upon as criminals at all, and tbe law is powerless to 
restore tbe enthralled to freedom by tearing asunder the fetters 
forged for her enslavement by the heartless greed of her 
parents. Can tbe infamous practice of selling infants be 
sanctioned under the cloak of matrimony ? Can the sacred 
institution of wedloclc, whose influence is highly beneficent 
and humanizing, bo converted into a regular source of illicit 
profit, revolting to human feelings and brutalizing in its eflects 
upon humanity I cannot congratulate the 
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BntiBh nation upon having restored mankind to freedom by 
the complete abolition of slavery, so long as they permit the 
most aggravated form of it to continue under their very noses 
85 Babu P C Muzoomdak — Against the evil of infant 
marnages there is a steadily growing public opinion 1 he 

difficulty IS with the girls The tiemendous difficulties of the 
vexed question of courtship present themselves as soon as you 
let the tender sex grow up to a certain age Young ladies 
mstitute the most crucial tests of competency in admitting the 
claims of any human being to their affections, and, when they 
are good enough to fall m love they belie those tests so fla- 
grantly as to provoke the strongest levolt against the infallibi- 
lity of thfeir choice Parents are in great bewilderment, there- 
fore, when they have a bevy of spirited undergraduate 
daughters How you manage it m the Parsi community 
I should Lke to know Infant marriages are doomed, but the 
problem of finding out suitable matches for ovei -grown young 
ladles IS as far from solution as ever I have already alluded 
to the puritanism of Hindu conceptions "We cannot afford to 
have love letters, flirtations, rejections and amoious fancies in 
onr households, If we can help it, we will not permit the 
importation of these usages What then, are we to do ? I would 
advocate betrothals long before marriage The parents, ac- 
cording to Hindu notions, should propose and arrange the 
Tnatches, but the daughter or son shall have the power to 
veto the selection. But if the selection once meet with the 
approval of parent and child, the match shall never he set 
aside^^less either of the contracting parties show a phvsical 
or moral unfitness 

86 K N Bane — A conservative people like ours do 
not care to profit by the signs of the times, and their thick 
skin could be pricked only by the stem hand of law 

87 K Vencatrao Esq , Eiest Grade Pleader Bd:- 
LARX — It can be satisfactorily shown that the Shastras crriit 
prohibit the postponement of the mamage of a eirl cB 
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attains her 12th year, and of a boy tiU 16 As for caste or 
custom it does not seem to condemn the persons concerned m 
the mamage of a girl and boy aged respectively 12 and 16 or 
above Hence it is clear that legislative mterference in fixing 
the minimnm of the marriageable ages of girls and boys, ivith 
penal clauses for punishing the parents oi other guardians for 
violating the said laiv, will not shook the feelings of the people 
nor set m motion the torrent of reaction against the cause, nor 
be inconsistent with the non-interfering policy of Government 
in rebgious matters As the people do not in 90 per cent of 
the marnages that now take place, adhere to the ages laid down 
in our Shastras, perhaps under the impression ihat those were 
the maximum ages permitted by our Hindu law, or,, for want 
of proper authorities to enforce the same, the necessity for se- 
curmg legislative sanction for a moderate limit of minimum 
age, both for boys and girls, is very great Those that depre- 
cate legislation m such matters seem to hold that as female 
education advances, these prejudices perish of their own accord. 
If that be the case, there would have been no legislation on the 
subject m the civilised countries of Europe I think we are 
not Without a precedent .The Indian Majority Act now deter- 
mines the age of majonty of a Hindu, and prolongs the period 
of nonage fixed by Hindu law While the above Act interferes 
with the Hindu law of succeasiou and contract as regards the 
capacity of the persons concerned, the one now asked for will 
merely declare the temporary incapacity of the persons entering 
into marriage life, or rather marital contracts 

88. Hon’ble Mr Justice Scott Judge of the Bojibav 
High Court — I think you could not do better than adopt tho 
rule that now obtains in most of the civilised countries of tho 
world, which may be stated ns follows . “A male person is 
enabled by law to consent to matrimony at the ago of 14 and a 
feinalo at tho age of 12 Even though tho male be under 14 or 
tho girl under 12, the marnage is not absolutely void, but is 
only inchoate and imperfect. Either of tho parties upon 
coming to the proper ago, for his or her consent, may declare 
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the mamage void This mle would provide for the R. 

Bjalem of betrothals, or rather It would auhat.tute inevoeable 

betrothals for the piesent irrevocable infant marriage. 


If you wait till individual Hindus take up and carry 
through single-handed, without outside aid, any great change 
in their social system, you will realise the fable of the country- 
man who sat hy the river bank and waited for the stream to 
run dry befoie he crossed over to the other side It is not in 
human nature to expect great changes to be effected in a 
society bv its own members, when tbe advocates of change have 
to face family e^fiangement, social ostiacism, and caste ex- 
communication, as a probable result of their efforts You must 
in such circumstances take some middle course Mr Melvill 
Euggesis a Modus operandi “A few representatives of each 
caste” he says must take the lead.” I fully endorse that 
new, but I would add that the action these leaders must take 
18 not on the .lines of purely internal reform, but rather la 
favour of internal reform helped by a very moderate amount 
of dovemment interference I believe that if a petition to Go- 
vernment were signed by all those leaders of native opinion 
who have already signified to you in one way or another 
their adherence to the reforms m question, the natural hesi- 
tation of those in authority to interfere with the religious or 
social institutions of those they govern would ^e removed 
Deference and respect for native religion and usage is the basis 
of the English jule lu India. But whilst the Government, 
steadily refuses to regulate belief or alter custom by law, 
it can still consistently and safely assist reform by cautious 
legislation, when the leaders of native opmiou testify clearly 
to the wish of the people for progress 

My experience of these things, gamed m an Eastern coun- 
ty, though notin India, is that they are best done piece-meal 
Every fresh change propossd disturbs a fresh set of prejudices 
and stirs up the animosity of special vested interests, and all . 
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your opponents combino, boenuso oacb hns n renson to suppress 

you . • • 

If 3 'ou confine yourself to tbis single reform (Abolition of 
Infant Muiimges) you can have first tho religious party, those 
•who cling to the ancient ways moio tonaci ously than any others, 
on your side. Then secondly you must have all thoso who 
realise how tho present custom undei mines the ■vitality 
of tho people I have often thought that if it was only bi ought 
homo to tho minds of my native fi lends how fatal the progress 
must bo to national degeneracy uudci the presen t system of 
premature marriage, every enlightened man m the country 
wouldbc langcd on the side of this reform, ’•f think, atony 
rate, you can find support enough to persuade the Government 
to help you, if you confined yourself to the infant marriage 
question If that practice is abandoned, your other reform would 
incidentally bo partially effected, for that class of widows who 
excite the most pity, the virgin widows, would disappear But 
if you tried to carry the double reform, you might fail altogether 
from attempting too much — Do not forget the French proverb, 
Qm tiop ombrasse mal etrcint 

89 Hon’ble Me Kashinath T Telang — ^I am, how- 
ever, prepared, although not without some hesitation and diffi- 
dence — to go as fai as this The university and the Government 
Educational Department may, I think, fa irly lay down a rule 
that the sclfSlarships and pnzes awarded by those authorities 
up to a student’s graduation shall be tenable only by unmarried 
men '' 

The object of tho association (proposed bvMalabaii) should 
be, I think, to familiarize the people with the evils of the prevail- 
ing system, and to help anj'body, be he a member or not, who is 
ready and willing to break through the system himself If the 
members themselves break through it, well and good , the 
success of the association will be gi eater, moie rapid, and more 
complete than in the other alternative. But I don’t think 
, that the success should be imperilled in advance, as it "Will be 
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]£ a pledge is insisted on, which, by the hypothesis we are 
not prepaied practically to redeem I must add, too, that I 
have not much faith in the operative character of pledges of 
this sort . . . . 

I agree that our^oidmary school books should be made 
instrumental in this reform (i e prevention of early consum- 
mation), and carefully framed reading lessons on this and 
othei social topics, if not made obtrusively didactic, might 
prove useful I agree, too, that an association should be esta- 
bhshcd £oi deliveiong popular lectures, and publishing short 
and cheap tracts, illustrative of the true views on these ques- 
tions I also cor/jur to some extent m the opinion that officers 
of Government might do some service to the good cause hy 
“evincing a strong personal mteresfc” m it One practical mode 
in which it will be in the power of all of them to do so is to 
decline to attend any of the tamashas which are taking place 
so frequently in Bombay, and on occasions, in the mofusil also, 
in honour of ’’ the weddings of bttle children This will be 
one piactical method of discountenancing the present mischie- 
vous system And its effects, will not, I am persuaded, be 
quite insignificant But I must say that the inclination of my 
opinion on these matters generally is such as would justify you 
in classing me with your friends the " let-alone-ists ” My faith 
in “ the education of public opinion, ’ as a great social force^ is 
unlimited And I belieie that in the long ran the results of 
that education aie not only more enduring, but what might 
seem paradoxical, moie rapid than the results of such artificial 
1 emedies applied exf? a as are proposed in your note. 

90 I^’AiALEAir LAKSHurRAJr — 1 would require the 
synipathisers as well as the members to refrain from attending 
any marnage that is celebrated against the rules of tie Asso- 
ciation m the town Ttds looks a l.ttle puritanical no doubt, 
and will he found particularly hard by the natrres, who are 
fond of the nautches, the processions and the grand 
that generally attend a marriage in a rich fsmilT. 
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91 Gr D B Gribble, Eetibed C S BANaALOEE — 
As regards encouragement to be given by the Universities and 
Colleges I see no ob 3 ection to sucb a plan The very name 
of Bachelor of arts implied an unmarned state, and there con 
be no doubt that early marriages act most detrimentally upon 
a scholastic career This was long recognized by the Enghsh 
Universities, and until recently, a Fellow lost his Fellowship 
if he marned 

92 CoL. S S J ACOB — quite agree with your sug- 
gestions that the State might offer special inducements to 
students who remain single (]uat as at our own Universities in 
England), also that Umversity Graduates shoiild form them- 
selves into an association to further the project ^of reform,, 
and that the money received from the bridegroom should 
be deposited in trust for the benefit of the wife Nothing, I be- 
lieve, would tend to draw together native and European — ^the 
best of each race, I mean, as reformation of this sort among 
the native race It would command the sympathy of all 
good men, and when there is sympathy with one another 
how easily all htllo differences and difficulties disappear And 
what raqe or creed can have a higher motive for life and action 
than “ love to God and love to man ” 

93 Davaeam GimjjiAi., 0 S — A. short A.ct declaia- 
tory, if you please, of the Hindu law on the subject of 
marnageable age (smce the Hindu law does not favour infant 
marriages) is all that is required The age being settled, the 
easiest and the simplest way of enforcing it would be for the 
Couits to rule all marriages contrary to the statute to be illegal. 
Or better, far better still, a few sections may be inserted in the 
Act enabling the Government to call upon the people them- 
selves to elect one or more Honorary Magistrates every year 
to whom births and prospectue marriages should be reported 
and who should have the power to issue injunctions to prohibit 
marriages under the statutory ago ... A law on these 
hnes would bo a boon much greater than that abohshing Satti 

' or Slavery. It would produce much more good, as it would 


TC'it Iho H<!lcnorntioii of ti whole rnce It woiihl involve no 
■tailed interference, no rdminisfralivc meddling — is its cn- 
rrement would ho left to the people thcmschc'*. 

The next bc'^t tiling that the Government can do is to 
git-lalo whenever considerable communitn’S call upon it to do 
), for such comraunitios — -in fact in the same wn\ that if ga’. c 
rpceial marriage law to the Brabmo'' Such legislation 
igbt have little syroraetrj, but it would be perhaps inoic 
clcomc It would entail an enormous 1 iboiir on oui jiatiiots, 
it they arc not worth their salt if (he, cannot cirry on a stic- 
Esful campaign against Infant Jfarrnge and induce the people 
sign a prayer to Government for sudi legislation 

But if Government is not at present prcp.irc<l to promise 
jiy ruch legislation, let it at loa''t gi\e us increased f icilitics 
r corporate ntfion in HOcial matters .It lias passed an Act 
r the registration of Literary and Charitable Societies Wliy 
ould it not extend tins Act to Social Reform Societies 7 
his will enable Eucb bodies to rcco\or Ibcir subscriptions bj 
^ easy proce^, and give tlicrn at the same linif' an ad%anla- 
|oijs hgul status Then again, it is doubtful v.hethernn 
[;rccratnt by a inrmber of such a Fociet 3 witli the sociot} in 
! corporate character to do a certain thing or to abstain from 
mg a certain thing, will not be treated bj our courts as an 
reement without consideration and therefore ^oid On tins 
■int you should inMte the opinion of } our lancer friends If 
c wtiglit of legal autborita eonfirnifi m} doubt, then I say 
IS liigh time for (he Lsgislatuic to insert nu exception in 
3 Contract Act in favour of such ngreememts Tins ujII 
able us to recover penalties from seceders and indeed jncvciit 
cb combinations ns tlic Ifjdrabad paneliayat fioni ending 
a fiasco It IS rnaml} due to tlic Bnghsli Civil and Revenue 
VB that the pancbajalsjiuve lost their poiver, and I think 
IS but just to compensate us for the social sanction these 

achayats formerly possessed by pioviding us with another 
forceable by the courts 

94. A 0. JIuMK — To me personallj’, tlic promotion of 
ualc education (using the word m its broadest sense) as neecs- 



sanly antecedent to the thorough eradication of the grievous 
e\ ils you so forcibly depict, appears a more important and im- 
mediately pressing question than those selected by you. 

95 Rev Dr Murdoch, (Madras ) — The Germans say 
"^'Whatever you -would put into the hfo of a nation, put into 
its schools ” What you -would put into the schools, put into 
the school hoohs , The late Dr Duff of Calcutta was one 
of the ablest and most successful educationists in India His 
opinion about school books is as follows — 

“ ‘ Give me ’ says one, ‘ the songs of a country, and I -wiU 
let any one else make its la-ws ' ‘ Give me ’ says another ‘ the 
school books of a country, and I -will let any oi^e else make both 
its songs and its la-ws ’ That eaily impressions — empressions 
co-eval -with tbe first da-wmngs of intelhgence, impressions 
made -when a new world is opening with the freshness of morn- 
xug upon the soul, are at once the most vivid and most indehble 
has passed into a proveib ” 

Throiighout the whole school course there should be lessons 
in the reading books on social reform, adapted to the age and 
inteRigence of the classes in which they are used 

In Government Reading Books caste ^could not be directly 
taken up, but the “brotherhood of men” might be taught. 
Probably Hindus would not object to the followmg quotation 
from the Mahabharata 

“ Small souls inquire, ‘ Belongs this man 
To oui own laco or class oi clan ’ ^ 

But larger hearted men embrace 
As brothers all the human raco ” 

96 Chotat.al Sevakraw, P rivate Secretarv to H H 
THE Rao of Outcii — The minimum limit should be 10 for 
girls and 14 foi boys, and if a double standard of ago be 
practicable, for instance that of 12 and 16 respectively, the 
same may be introduced, and a general law should be 
framed by Government providing that no children shall be 
married under the limit or limits of age fixed by the Logislatui e„ 



and that the benefit of tbe enactment shall be extended to 
those castes that would apply for it 

97 Rao BxiHAnrR Trimaxhao Venkatesh (Dharivar) 
Infant man iiages are not authorized by Hindu law They 
aro of modem growth and should be suppiessed altogethei* 
Boys ought not to be allowed to be mariied until they are 
20 , and guls until they are 12 years old 

98 Dr Atmaram Pandurai^g late Sheriff of Bom- 
bat — I am afiaid the efioits of reformeis like you and of 
those that have pieceded you, will not bear the desiied efiect 
until the education of guls is taken most earnestly in hand 

99 Lal^^Baitnath Judge of Agra, at present Chief- 
Justice Jndore ■ — I agree with you in thinking that acorn* 
mittee of Hindus, with youiself ns its Secretaiy or even as its 
President, ouglit to be appointed to take active steps in the 
matter This committee should — 

(1) Collect the opinions of pandits and the dicta of Shas- 
tias as to tl^e legality or otherwise of infant maiiiage and the 
piohibition of the lemairiage of widows 

(2) Collect and publish in book form all that has up to 
this time been ivntten upon the 8 ub 3 ect smeo you initiated 
the discussion 

(3) See that all the foimer, and the mam portion of the- 
latter aro translated into the principal veinaculais, and ciicu- 
lated fieelj’- amongst the masses 

100 Navalrai Shaukiram, Huzur Deputy Collector 
Hyderabad ‘Sind — Toui suggestion for the formation of a 
committee of repiesentatue Hindu gentlemen is a leiy good 
one, and will meet with the appioval of all who liave the 
interest of then country at heart. But I must beg of you to 
be the leading spiiit^of that Committee 

101 Pandit Badri Dutt Joshi fALMORA) — Toui 
proposal to form a “ committee of repi esentative Hindu gen- 
tlemen ” and to get collected “ undei the auspices and guid- 
ance of this committee” “ all the opinions published dnripg 
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tho prcsont discussion in a condensed form aftei careful and 
impartial editing” is an oxcollent one 

• 102 Rata Sir T Madava Kow K C S I 

(a) Though I have not boon dcmonshaftre, I hava/tdly 
and ahiindanih/ sympathised with you in your noble efforts to 
bring about some reform as respects Infant Slamage and 
Enforced Widowhood. 

{h) Tho great danger is lest {Represent genei ation should^ 
pass away m fatal inaction 

(r) Legislation is indeed, difficult, but not impossible 

(d) Tho Hon Hi Ilbcit will be heio iH- a day or two 
and I’ll see him and urgo him stiongly to take somo action, 
however model a/c Our great aim should be to dislodge Go- 
vernment from the attitude of utter inaction It must be 
made to mo\ e, however little 

(c) Wo should be content with a small instalment of 
legislation at the very first, as pieferablo to nothing'at all 

(/) Once a movement begins all tho rest will follow in 
due course 

103 Sir W Wedderburn CS — You hme phed tho 
whip and spur with much vigour, and the steed is fairly 
aroused , but there is a dangci of itt, getting out of hand alto- 
gethei and going ofl the light tiack What is now wanted is 
that it should be soothed and even coaxed by a hand and voice 
with which it IS familiar f 

The best plan seems, therefore, to be to approach each of 
these castes or local sub-di visions through their own natuial 
leaders, seeking out those among them who are most reasona- 
ble and most alive to the evil consequences of the existing 
systems In the more advanced groups such leaders would 
be found without difficulty In the less advanced, it would 
not be so easy But in all they would probably be willing to 
undertake the duty in preference to the present method under 
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which their social system is attacked from outside, so that 
even the London Times discredits the whole Hindu Commu- 
nity on account of its social short-comings 

104. Hon’ele Me Dayaeam JetHiYAL-. — I think the 
best thing would be for the Legislature to declare that mar- 
riage before a certain ag6 (say 12 in the case of females and 
16 in the case of males) will be null and void I will not attach 
uny'penalty to an infringement of this rule such as impiison- 
ment or fine, as proposed by Mr Whitley Stokes But I can 
not believe that anything shoit of snch legislative declaration 
will do good 

Education c^ld not help you much In the first place 
it will take a long time befoie education can efiect a regular 
upheaval in society In the second place, if there are some- 
bighly educated men who are thoroughly convinced of the 
^vils arising from early raaxriage, they are powerless to prevent 
such marriage taking place in their families, either because 
they have elders who manage their affairs , or for fear thaj; 
owing to the ’prevalence of the custom of early mamages 
among persons of position, suitable matches will not be procur- 
able if the children are allowed to grow up , or because of the 
necessity they may be under, owing to limited pecuniary means, 
of getting presents on acco unt of their sons to transfer them 
to their growing daughter Su pposmg none of these obstacles 
«mst, an educated man may set an example by postponing the 
marriage of his sou or daughter, but the example is at the best 
of a negative character a nd will hardly act on others. At pre- 
sent, if you talk tb any one here, he quite coinc ides with you, and 
wants others to do it, that is to say he wants a Custom to he 
■c) eated, and he will not be satisfied unless all belonging to big 
society follow a certain bne of conduct This is impossible to 
do by merely setting negative examples, especially when there 
are vaiious counter-influences at work and in full force some 
of which I have hmted at above 

I think I have said enough to show you that it is no use 
relying on voluntary effort to effect the desired end State 
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interference or support is necessary, and I can see no other 
form for that support than a legislative measure 

105 Kbishua Blhabi Sek M A — I wish there were 
a common method of action stiuck out among the reformers 
of the various provinces When you try to create political 
unity among the people why should there not be a umty in 
the programme of social reforms ? I admit that it will 
be moie difficult to reach unity in social opinions than in 
the political, stiE some co-operation is necessaiy, and it might 
have been attained in the present case 

106 Hon Siu-M MEi.viLiiCSI — The bill drafted by 

Sir M MelviU is as follows \ 

“ 1 Whoever has social inteicourse with a woman, who 
IS above the age of ten but under the age of twelve yeais, shall 
be punished with impiisonment of eithei desciiption which 
may extend to two years, or with fine or both 

2 Whoever being the lawful guardian of a woman, who 
18 under the age of 12 yeais, knowingly permits' her to have 
Sexual intercourse, or docs any act to facilitate her having 
sexual intercourse, shall he punished with imprisonment of 
either description which may extend to two years, or with fine 
or with both. 

3 If the husband of any woman dies before she has 
attained the age of 12 years, the High Court or the District 
Court may, upon the application of such woman or of any 
person whom the Court may allow to appear aq hei next friend, 
declare the marriage to bo null and void 

4 Before making such declaration the Court shall give 
notice of the application to, and shall hear any objections made 
by, the father, or if the father be dead, the mother of the 
woman by or on whose behalf the application is made 

5 Any person vho. knowing that such a declaiation has 
been made, does any act for the purpose of making it appear 

■' that such woman IS a uidow shall be deemed to have com- 
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mitted contempt of Court and shall also ho liable to punish- 
ment under Section 188 of the Indian Penal Code. 

6 Section 2 of Act XV of 1856 is repealed except in so 
far as it relates to maintenance ” 

I do not think” m'rote Sir Mol\ill “ you can expect the 
Legislature to go so far, unless you can induce the leaders of 
Hindu Society to memorialise Government on the subject ” 

The foUoiving extracts aie taken from Sir MelviU’s 
letters 

“ If it can be done irithout causing general discontent, I 
see no stiong objection to declaring by law that the maiiiage of 
girls below thja age of 12 is invalid This might do some good 
though^ fear it would give rise to a good deal of trouble 
and some vexatious htigation in cases in which family property 
was in dispute In England baptismal legistcrs are conclu- 
sive proof of age but in India it is very difBciilt to piOAo a 
person’s age In suits mvolvmg questions of family propel ty 
between a widow and her male relatives, I fear there would be 
frequent attempts to prove that the marriage was invalid, and 
there would bo much hard swearing as to age The young 
widow might be deprived of her property in consequence, and 
in this way the law might be productive of injuiy rather 
than benefit to women 

If consummation could be prevented befoie the ago of 12, 
it would certainly be most desirable But could the law efiect 
this ? At present consummation of marriage before the age 
of 10 IS punjshable But m the whole course of my experience, 
I have never known such a case brought before the criminal 
courts Why is this ? The explanation must be either, that 
such cases do not take place, or that they are not discovered 
The first explanation I think you do not admit and therefore 
you must fall back cn the second But if it is impossible to 
prove that the law is broken, when the girl is under 10, it 
would be equally, oi even moie difficult to prove it, when the 
girl was between 10 and 12 I say ‘'more difficult” because 
the visible mjuiy to the girl herself, •would be less serious and 
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losB apparont. It Bcoms to mo that it ■w'ould lie impossible to 
ontorco tho law, except by means of an inquisifconol investiga- 
tion of tho most pm ato affairs of domestic life which would be 
considered intolerable In the absence of complaint by tho 
wife (and she would never complain), how ' could any one be 
allowed to go into a man's house, in order to ascortam whether 
he had consummated his marriage before his wife was apia 
viro 7 And then there is tho difficulty to which I have already 
referred, that m most cases it is almost impossible to prove 
conclusively whether a girl is 10, or 11, or 12 years old, 

I cannot help thinking that a law against infant marriage 
would bo unpopular Prematme consummation i^bad, and th( 
prohibition of tho remarriage of virgin widows is bad , bul 
these are not necessary accessories of Infant Marriage, ano 
apart from these accessories. Infant marriage is not necessarily 
a bad institution, or at all events not so bad ns to render legis 
lativo interference desirable 

As regards consummation, I should not bo disposed to 
alter the provisions of $375 of the Penal Code But I should 
not object to making it an offence, punishable with a mildei 
punishment than that of rape, to have intercourse with a woman 
between tho age of 10 and 12 This, I think, is the law in 
England 

107 H H MAHAEiJA SyajiKao, G-aekwabof Bakoda 
G C S I — I do not doubt that your programme is a workable 
one, and although no hard or fast rules can be laid down to 
control tbe evils, the natural leaders of the community can 
lend the weight of their influence in discouraging such prac- 
tices , and my fiim belief is that before the general public 
can take such an advanced view, the female population parti- 
cularly must bo brought under the civihzmg influence of 
the school Though I am fully aware tiiat it is difficult to 
increase the age, I would not like to see it under full thirteen 
for consummation 

108 Honorable Me Justice "West, — Groups of enhght- 
ened and influential Hindus at the c hief centres of population 

[ 
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might unite to discountenance infant maiiiages by refusing 
to attend them and by exerting their social authority to pre- 
vent them They might also diffuse a cheap and inoffensive 
literature exposmg the evils of premature mariiago Indivi- 
dual labourers m th^same cause, may well employ themselves 
in trying to substitute a new set of conceptions in the mind of 
the people, for the gross reabstic notions of which the existing 
marriage system is a natural outgrowth 

The duty of a Q-overnment in such a matter is not 
violently to subdue the nature and mstincts of its subjects to 
its own notions of propriety, but rather to watch for the rise 
of moral and beneficial tendencies, and then to foster their 
development b^ a process of natural growth and at the ear- 
liest fittihg moment give them form and permanence in a law 
This IS why a marriage law as to mfants and widows should 
be so framed as to admit of gradual introduction, accordmg as 
different castes and classes gradually awaken to a higher per- 
ception of the moral elements of the matrimonial relations 
Increased 8 irength of character and purity j of life amongst 
those brought under the improved law would make willing con- 
verts of crowds who would deeply and not quite imreasonably 
resent any compulsion. 

Mr West’s draft of an act to remedy the two 
evils 18 as follows He says that it is an endeavour 
to give a first formal shape to Mr Mahibari’s views, rather 
than to his own “I am not certainly indifferent” he writes, ‘‘ to 
the great evils that arise from infant marriages and fiom the 
enforcement of perpetual widowhood, but in all that concerns 
the domestic relations, the proper and even the possible sphere 
of operation of the positive law is very restricted, in compari- 
son with the field that must be left to popular morality, the 

general sense of what is right and becoming ” 

0 

act TOB the PKOTECTION OF HINDU INFANTS AND WIDOWS 
IN KESPECT OF MAKRIAGE 

This Act shall apply to Hmdu subjects of Her Majesty 
belonging to castes and classes whose desire in this behalf shall 
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have been ascertained by the Government and notified in the 
Government Gazette, and to all acts and omissions on their part 
or in relation to them hereinbelow provided for, -whether the 
same take place -within or without British India 

A marriage of a female under 12 or^of a male undei 14 
may, on the attainment of that age, be adopted or renounced 
either by the person attaining it or by the other party to the 
marriage 

The adoption or renunciation ofj a marriage may be de- 
clared before a judge, a magistrate or a registrar of assurances 
■who, on being satisfied of the identity of the declarant, and of 
his or her mental capacity, shall accept the (5t:claration and 
shall furnish a certificate thereof to the declarant, on payment 
of such fee as shall be provided by the law or by the Govern- 
ment 

A marriage susceptible of adoption or renunoation under 
this Act shall be deemed to have been renounced unless -within 
three months from the attamment of the age of 14 or of 12 
years it shall have been adopted by the parties thereto, as 
hereinbefore specified 

Consummation of a marriage between a male of 14 years 
of age and a female of 12 years of age or upwards, acting volun- 
tanly, shall be deemed an adoption of any marriage duly 
celebrated between the same’persons before such consumma- 
tion and not i alidly renounced. 

The right and duties suboisting between mamed persons 
whose marriage may be renounced as hereinbefore provided, on 
account of their mfanc} , shall not extend to conjugal society 
or intercourse 

In the cuss of a female married and^pnder 12 years of age 
sexual intercourse -with her by her husband shall have the 
same legal character, and, m the cases provided for by the 
Indian Penal Code or other law, shall be subject to the some 
penalties as if no marriage subsisted 
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Abetment of sexual mlorcoursc prohibited by tins oi any 
other law under a penalty shall bo deemed nbcfniciit of an 
oflencc within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code 

In the case of a raarnago subject to renunciation under 
this Act no right to maintenance or residence, nor any claim 
to monc\ or things of ^nluo arises to one of two spouses as 
against the other, or the property of the other during Ins or 
her life, but in tho event of tlic death of either the rights of 
the otlicr as to inheritance and maintenance shall be tho samo 
as if the marriage had not been subject to renunciation 

A widow shall not, by remarrying, incur, uitli reference 
to her property derived from or through her deceased husband 
or her rights accrued in virtue of her marriage to him, any 
further or greater forfeiture or disqualification than she would 
incur by fornication committed with tho person with whom, 
she remarries 

Any person who, without hci free, express and intelligent 
consent does’any net towards the personal disfigurement of a 
female aged 12 years or upwards, b} reason or under pretext 
of her being a widow, shall be nnswciablo as for a cnil injury 
m such damages as tho court ma} ay, ard, pt ended that nothing 
herein contained shall bo deemed to affect the pioMsions of tho 
Indian Penal Code or other law in force relating to ciimmal 
force or any other offence thereby made punishable 

'Whoever by threats, insults or menaces, or suggestions of 
divine displeasure or supernatural injury, endeavours to bung 
about or to prevent any marriage, contrary to the legal lights 
and discretion of the parlies concorned, shall be subject to tho 
penalties proMded m Sections 506, 507 or 508 of the Indian 
Penal Code 

109 Sir Willuim Muir — I have always been sti ongl v of 
opinion (and I think I expressed the same in the Legislative 
Council some 20 years ago) that the botiothal or mniringe of 
minors should not bo hold binding at law unless consummated. 
— that IS— that specific performance of the contract made b^ 
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parents or guardians sliould not bo enforced Possibly court 
action for damages against these might bo allowed. "What 
the form and mode of repudiation should be, or the precise 
action of one or other of the parties indicating that he or she 
receded from the contract, would require more careful thought 
than I have time to give to the subject at present (for I am 
away from home in the Highlands ) 

But beyond such a measure I certainly would not at pre- 
sent go I agree with very much of what Mr Melvill says 
I do not think that the advocates of further legislation have at 
all appieciated how impossible it would be to enforce laws such 
as are advocated, in the present state of habit di^d feeling How 
possibly could the executive spy into the recesses family 
life and the Parda Just think of the terrible handle it would 
give to enemies of a family and to the Police I believe that 
any such laws would be utterly inoperative excepting in mis- 
chief and evil m the existmg state of society, and would alto- 
gether fail of securing the results you are aimmg qt 

But that IS no reason why you should relax your efforts 
to reform the national sentiment, and gradually to change its 
habits Made Vxrtidc Go on in your great work and may God 
grant you success m it 

110 Eight Hon’ble Leokakd Courtnev, Deputy 
Speareu House oe Commons — Under a more anstocratic 
system there was greater readiness m imposmg oui ideas upon 
others, but whilst the democracy is ready enough to embody 
its ideas in domestic legislation, it has a real indisposition to 
govern other commumties 

Toui first and most difficult task is to mfluence opmion 
within India You have recognized this and have set yourself 
to the labour, and I heartily wish you god speed m it 

Nevertheless having something of the older imperative 
temper, and feebng that m India, if anywhere, we have the res- 
ponsibilities of power, I should like to see attempted such 
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legislation ns Mr Melnll and ray friends Mr Justico West 
and Mr Justice Scott havo suggested Mr West’s draft seems 
to meet some of the objections Mi Molvill had foreseen 


OHAPTEE Y. 

FACTS ON THE SUBJECT OF ENFORCED 

WIDOWHOOD. 

SECTION I MADRAS PRESIDENCY 


1. KRTSH^'rtS.SWAMI RaO CHIEF JUSTICE TltAI ANCORE — As 
a lule widowed girls aic allowed, until they attain the age of IS 
01 20, to letuin their locks, wear jewels and flowois, and to have 
meals, as their more fortunate sisters under co\eiture But the 
stroug but silent disappioval with which society looks upon 
these innocent enjoyments of the unfoitunato young widow, 
and the example of otheis in hci position, make her seek the 
miseries of widowhood, in preference to the comforts allowed 
to her hy her loring paicnts and relatives. It is as a conces- 
sion to the young widow s repeated entieatics, that the parents 
and lelations often consent to the performance of the most 
melancholy rite of tonsure I do not deny that there aie bigoted 
men, who in then religious fervour havo subjected girls, 7 or 
8 yeais old, to all the misoiies of perpetual widowhood, but 
then number was never large and is now dwindling I may 
even say that such men are now very raie phenomena 

The social ill usage to which Mr Malabari refers, is always 
of a negative characfci , such as refusal direct or indirect, to 
associate with a mariied widow or her husband, or h^r active 
sympathizers in meals, religious ceiemomes, and in social 
gather mgs •« 

Erom what has recently passed in Madras in connection 
with the bulls of excommunication issued by one of the leading 
muttadipathis one might legitimately infer that pnests in the 

long run would be not disposed to exercise the power of exT- 
in 
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communication, if by the oxercieo of it they vrould. lose a large 
number of then wealthy disciples 

1 need haidly add that both the widow who icraaiiics and 
her husband will foi a long time to come bo deserters of their 
fiimihes and that they would, thcioforo, require support until 
the innovation becomes popular 

2 C IlAMcirANDn^. Aii vn. — In practice, even to this 
day it IS a fact that a betrothed girl is considcied unfit and 
unqualified to accomplish religious ccioraomcs or ]om hei 
husband m their performance, bcfoic actual consummation of 
the mariiage takes place 

The legislation I have above^ pioposed^will haie the 
immediate effect of putting a stop to the most ciucl atld heart- 
rending scene of evei^ day’s occmronce viz taking the be- 
trothed girl losing her husband to the burning ground on the 
first day, and again on the 10th day making hei wear all her 
jewels and good clothes and deck hoi hair with flowers and 
ornaments as the last day that she can use them ol enjoy such 
luxuiy in hei life, while all this time the unfortunate child is 
unconscious of the significance of the ceremony Such a girl 
has nothing to do with the burning of the body, which is done 
an a gieat inajoiity of cases, by the biothers or father of the 
■deceased Such a girl, however young she may be, is denied 
the piivilcgo of mixing inth the bctiothed giils of her ago 
in singing, wearing ornaments &c, and of doing all that mai- 
ried gills are required to do on occasions of mamage oi auspi- 
cious oeiemomes at home and elsewheie Such an infant girl 
IS denied the piivilege of going to temples on festive occasious 
and enjoying the sight of a festival, as othei married girls of 
her age do The most melancholy scene of all is the so-called 
widowed infant giil not knowing the leason of exclusion, ask- 
ing her parents how she had offended Ihem oi others, and 
why she was not treated as a mariied girl, and the parents then 
beginning to weep ovei the misfortune of the giiL 

r * ce. that no betiothed girl should be treated as a wife before con- 
summation 
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3 S SuBiiA.MANiA An\B — Tlipie can also be no quea- 

i:ion of the vast miseries caused by enforced widowbood, but it 
IS hard to bebeve that an order of things affecting a consider- 
able portion of the female population should have been the 
outcome of mere capiice of the stionger sex ' 

4 P Chentsal Rao — The real difficulty is the feai 
of excommunication which not only degrades the man ex- 
communicated in the eyes of his fellows, but also puts him to 
very gieat mconvenienco, since he cannot easily get caste ser- 
vants and piiests foi the poiformance of ceiemonies which 
•cannot be given up without loss of caste 

5 M Tillaixaaag4.m: Pileai, Deputy Ooleectoe, 
Maduri — T he hai dost heart has felt the evil of widowhood, 
but it has yielded to custom-a ciuel and inhumane custom-that 
prevails in the caste I have known instances of lespectable 
men, who were ornaments to the Hindu Society, having met 
with piematuie deaths, bioken-heaited and unable to bear 
the misfortune that befell their beloved daughters A Hindu 
family with a young widow is in peipetual misery, and gloom 
prevails in it 

It IS gravely asserted by the orthodox Biahrains that a 
woman becomes a widow by the lesult of her in the 

previous biiths, and that it is a sin to allow hei to many again 
This IS something like miseis preaching it to be a sin to help 
the indigent, who by the lesult of their Karma have been des- 
tined to be poer Ho amount of argument can coniince these 
men, even if they are leally seiious 

It IS aigiied by some that though the widows in India are 
moic than double those in Euxopc, yet the unmaiiied women 
in the lattei aie neai^}'^ double those in India I must 

ask these gentlemen to consider the difference between the 
conditions of women leading hves of celibacy of then own 
accord, enjoying all the innocent comforts and pleasures of 
life, and those of the Hindu widows who are looked down upon. 
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as inauspicious funful crontuvcs, destined to Inc tniserablv 
%\ithoui tho comforts and pleasures of life 

Tho Brabmm cbarnctor is poculinr in Ibis respect lie is 
prepared to o% erlook tbo commission of tbo greatest of sms 
. but uould not brook (that) Ins daiightoi or sibter 
(sbould) mail} after sbo obtains pubci t} , or see her married, 
cionifsbo becomes a widow’ when an infant, and be is the 
cause of bci inisfortuno Ho associates freely with] a Brabmm 
rauideror, dacoit, poijurcr, foi’gorcr, adultcrci, w hoi e-monger, 
drunkard, oi catoi of animal food, proiidod’tbc latter is liberal 
and opens bispiiisc frccl}, but tho Biahmm will not associate 
with ono who mairica n iirgm widow’ or a girlw'no has attained 
pubci ty, Ibougb sbo nia} bo bis kith and km, in wliow all bis 
hopes are contcicd Ho has no scruples to Inc with a Biabmm 
w Oman w'bo ma} bo known to bo unchustc, but be will not 
idmit into bis sociot} the unfoi lunate \ irgin widow w bo chooses 
to marry herself to a second husband I bai c mentioned this 
unomolous state of things in ordci to show tbo stiong prejudice 
that unfoi tunntcly exists against tbo introduction of tbo le- 
marriago of widows among tbo most intclb gent and iiowerfuZ 
section of tlio Hindu community 

G T PATrAimiuiAi Esq — He (Mi Malnbaii) speaks 
as if tbcic aic 40 milliou Hindu widows, while according to the 
latest census the tiguie is only IGJ ( I G1.17 135 ) ( Census 
of 1881 Tol I page 88 ) 

To a Hindu caste widow w ho makes up hei mind to resume 
her mamed state at tho iisk of caste, icligion, and the affection 
and society ot bei iclalions, tbcionow exists no obsti notion to 
luaiiying a caste Hindu if she succeeds in finding one who is 
•willmg, or a Chiistion oi a Mahomedan 


SECTION II. BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


7 Mahipatkaxi Bupiiaji. — Without going to tho]lengtb 
o‘t chaiging one and all yoimg widows with wicked conduct, 
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I can safely say that a large number of them go astiay, and 
the consequences arc horrible. Attempts at procuring abortions, 
which in some cases terminate in death, and murders of preg- 
nant widows by thou relatives, are the lesults. These abortions 
deaths and murders seldom come to light Pregnant widows 
are not nufrequently taken away to distant places, and there 
such crimes aic committed. "When such attempts foil, in- 
fanticide is resorted to I have not seen these things myself, 
but such is the general belief among the people, and there is 
I have no doubt, much truth in it The unfortunate miserable 
widows excite our compassion on account of the unnatural and 
unjust caste rules which permit a widower to take a second wife 
freely, but prevent the widow under all circumstances from 
faking ti second husband Breaches of all other caste rules 
and rehgious ordmances are condoned, but the prohibition of 
widow mainage is always enforced with extraoidmary seventy 
All the high castes combine agamst those who disregard it, and 
no penalties and no bnbes to heads of castes and pnests can 
mitigate its rigour Hindu society prefers to wink at the crimes 
of the fWidow rather than allow her to remarry No notice is 
taken of well-known irregularities of conduct , proved abortion 
nnd desertion of infants are pardoned, and even convic- 
tion in a Court of Justice does not exclude a widow for ever 
Horn caste and society But the marriage of a widow even 
with a member of her own caste is considered a more heinous 
•crime than all these put together It is an unpardonable 
offence, and all possible means are adopted to persecute the 
unhappy woman and man who defy the prohibition, and all who 
keep lociol intercourse with them. 

8 Lallubh 4.1 Hundlax — I am mclmed to thmk that 
widowhood falls rather heavily on mmors, and it may he well 
to allow them to remarry by all means 

9. JoiEERAo GovI^DRAo Phulay — Sho (the widow) 
jB stripped of her ornaments, she is forcibly shaved by her near 
relations, she is not well-fed, she is not properly clothed, sh*^ 
as not allowed to jom pleasure-parties, marriages or religion •» 



coromonics In fact uLo is borcarcd of nllvoiJdly cnjo}mcn[s, 
nay, ebo is considered loi\ortban a culpirt or a mean beast 
One of my }?rnbman friends named RnoiSnlub Sudashno 
Bnllal Gonndey, \\bo was an ofEccr of tbo Inam Commission, 
employed in Ins bouse a Brubmnn widow as cook, wboso name 
-uasKasbibni Tbo iioor Kasbibai was a well bebnied and 
beautiful j oung woman of a respectable familj i, She was n 
cbastoAioman Sbo served soi oral months injjbis bouse But 
m bis ncigbbouibood Ibero bved a sbreud and cunning Sbastri- 
boova of a Biabmnn casto wbo tried bis utmost to mislead tins 
Ignorant uoman Kasbibai at first resisted bis inducement, but 
at Inst sbofoll v iclim to bis desire, and immodiatej^ became preg- 
nant Aftorwavds by tbc persuasion of lier paramour, sbe tiicd 
several poisonous drugs to commit abortion, but all her attempts 
failed After 9 months uore completed, Kasbibai gave birtb to 
a beautiful son, and foi tbo sako of her disgrace she muidered. 
tbo innocent infant with a knife, and tbo corpse was throw n into 
a w ell bobmd tbo bouso of her master Two days after, she was 
arrested by tbo Polico on suspicion, tried boforo £be Session 
Court in Poona, and sentenced to transportation for lif<5\ 
Although my moans were not sufficient to defray my exponso 
yet I w as compelled to establish a foundbng bouso m my own. 
compound in Poona, for tbo Brahmin community, immediately 
after Kasbibai’s trial was over .. . From its commencement 
up to the presout time, 35 pregnant widows carao to tbo house 
and were dobvoied of children, of whom 5 are living and thirty 
died from the injuries done to them while m tbo womb by the 
poisonous drugs which tbo mothers must have takeb with a view 
to conceal tboir pregnancy Many of tbo beautiful and helpless 
ingnorant young widows of respectable Brabmdn' families 
have turned out private and public prostitutes on account of 
this wretched system ^ 

10. GtiESHiDArA ViEiiASAPA — lam a Lmgayat and as 
such belong to a seci of Hinduism m which widow marriages 
are allowed ' ' < 1' - 

^ The evils pointed out by Mr, !Malabari do exist 
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11. JSr\n^\EN Bhikaji, Depdtt Collector, Nasik — 
No woman below tbe ago of 35 gets horself shaved voluntarily , 
she IS foicibly shaved by her relations In consequence of 
this dread of disfiguration, man} commit suicide and others- 
run away 

There is at present a Brahmam lady in Nasik tlie wife of 
a decsascd 1st class Mamlatdar She has not shaved herself 
on the ground that she does not want her body to be touched by 
anothei man. Hei conduct is a model of morabty She has 
composed an essay to the effect Istly that it is cruel on the part 
of man to disfigure women because their husbands happen to 
die, and 2ndly that it is shameful to a spirited Hindu w'ho 
secludes his wl?e from society simply to keep her off the 
evil eyes* of bad men, to allow’ his female relatives to be handled 
by the barbers. 

12 Trim.vlrAo Vexicatbsh — Many poor people allow 
their girls to grow up to 12 or 13 years of age. They wait 
for the wife of some rich old man to die, and then virtually sell 
their girls fto him for a sum equal to about the rate of one 
hundred Rupees for e^ery year of the girl’s age If the girl 
happens to possess personal attractions, and the old man is rich 
the price IS increased For fear, howe\er, lest the seller and 
purchaser might be punished, the one for selhng and the other 
for puichasmg the girl, the money paid to the girl’s parents is 
not called pin c/insc-jiioiiey, but an ordinary present The old 
man then marnes the girl, and loads her with ornaments and 
fine clothes Long before two or three years pass away, he 
dies, and thep children of his former wife strip the young widow 
of their old father of all her ornaments and clothes, and put her 
out of the house If the young widow be a virtuous woman 
she earns her livhhood by beggmg or working for hire as a 
menial servant, or sometimes sues her step children and gets a 
small mamtenance ® But if she be not virtuous, she commit? 
adultery, becomes pregnant, gives birth to children and k'.i> 
them It 18 rarely that she is fonnd oat and punished* 
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In 1837 my father expOBed the immoral and shameful con- 
duct of a young Brahmin •widow inth her step-son at Shapur 
a village belonging to the Chief of Sangli, and concluded by 
saying that any provision that might be made by the Legisla- 
ture to prevent such a state of things would be welcomed The 
report was fully approved by the District Judge, and sent to 
the Indian Law Commission, through the Sadar Adawlat 
I?A^There is no doubt that several widows are virtuous The 
rest practice a good deal of immorality. I do not think that 
one-fourth of the offences of the latter are brought to light 
and punished as th«y desei ve I will heie give two instances 
of such offences without, however, giving th(^ names of the 
parties Pirst a rich and influential landholder holding a veiy 
responsible pubhc employment at S, had married four wives one 
after another At the time of his death the fourth wife 'was 
a young woman As she could not agree with the childion of 
the first three wives, she loft S, came to D, and lived in the 
house of a priest who also belonged to a most respectable 
family of the holy order. An illicit intercourse '’commenced 
between the widow and the priest, and she was fai advanced in 
pregnancy The priest took her to H, to get the pregnancy 
removed. The medicines given were of such a Violent nature 
that soon after the abortion took place, she got dangerously rll 
and died. The bodies both of the deceased child and the 
woman were qmetly disposed of The matter got noised about 
in the town, but was soon hushed up Second, the daughter 
of a nch merchant towards the extreme Bast of the Dharwar 
District, who had* become a -widow, some-how or ‘other became 
pregnant, gave birth to a child, and’ murdered it but continued 
to live in her father’s house. The townspeople came to know of 
the affair, and excommunicated the widoW and her parents .. . 
At last the motheir went before the' chief priest or swami of 
the caste, and he exacted a fine of 1,400 'Rs from the father of 
the widow, and ro-admitted them into' caste. Notwithstanding 
this no one up to now drinks any water or cats kny food frim 
the hand of the Widow. 
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On a reference to tlie Imperial Census Returns of 1881, 
it appears tliat out of tlie total population of 16,454,414 souls 
in the Bombay Presidency 12,307,773 are Hindus 

These are as follows 

Males Pemalcs 

Hover Mariied 2,860,620 1,771,956 

Mamed ... . 3,095,205 3,120,142 

Widowed . .. 335,464 1,124,786 

In the absence of actual figuies, it might be assumed that 
three-fourths (of the widows) belong to Sudras and othei lowci 
classes, among whom widow-remariiage is permitted 

13 Vena'Sek Wassudbv — The number of widow re- 
marriage 19 slowly but steadily increasing, as prejudice gives 
way to the march of enhghtemont 

14 Bhikaji Ameoot Chobhe — Fiom the (census) Re- 
port, the proportion of widows under 30 years of age per 1000 
of the population is seen to be Hindu 11^, Mahomadan 8J, 
Christian 4^, Jam 8J, Parsi 5|, Brahmo 12^, and the pro- 
portion of widows of all ages per 1000 of the population is 
Hindu 85f, Mahomedans 79-^, Christian 46f, Jain 64il-, 
Pnrsi 73f, Brahmo 471-^ 

Remarriage of widows among the Hindus is the rule, and 
its prohibition the exception confined to small sections ot the 
commumty as the Brahmans, some sects of the Baniss. 
Sonars «5cc 

In the first remarriage among the Brahmins, the first on 
this side of India which look place some 14 Tears hack in Bom- 
bay, there was excommumcation But I have not read or ncaro. 
of a repetition of any such thing smce though Ecveral ncmcn- 
nages have taken place 

15. Rakchodlal K. Dbsai — It is unSenisbh tint 
■mall proportion of widows would remain unmurTied rr "me 
power of the casta to excommunicate were removed. 

16 Kaliaxrao H Dbsai of Seoscs — In xll ionse- 
hold and family matters a widow ii such enjoys z far 
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nntliority than a mariicd N^oman, She directs the whole house 
as she has more leisure for such duties, and m almost all 
matters relating to family or caste customs she, speciallj if 
gi own-up, 18 alwaj 8 looked to ns a final authouty. Of course 
her position as a widow excludes her from the performance of 
such religious cciomonios as require the prosonco of woman 
on auspicious occasions As to any other social wrong to which 
widows, us such, are compelled to submit, I humbly submit, 
I fail to discorcr an}, after n life-long experience of my com- 
munity ..... 

With the oxccptiou of Brahmins, Ixhatris, and Wanias who 
form the upper cream of our society,, all the cpther castes do 
freely admit of widow romainngcs which are of crory day 
occur renco among them . Caste so far as it goes never 
uses violence or exercises any other oppression to prevent a 
widow from remarrying if she so wishes it A club or a 
society imposing certain rules of observance on its members has 
a perfect right to exclude any one who mfimgcs them from the 
benefit of its membership This is exactly the case with caste 
the rules of which are more intricate, and consequently affect 
more intimately the social and religious interests of its cousti- 
tuonts 

The death of a daughter is to a Hindu parent a lessor evil 
than her widowhood . 

The learned doctor ( Dr. Bajondiao Lai Mitra of Bengal ) 
has conclusively exploded this pessimistic theory of Mr 
Malaban (as to widowhood leadmg to crimes) 6 y mstitutmg 
a parallel between the condition of the widows of India and 
the maids of England, and has thus proved beyond a possi- 
brhty of doubt that there is nothing in the nature of the thing 
to warrant the, conclusion of a frightful mcroase of. crimes 
consequent on the evil attempts of the Widows , and their re- 
lations 

17 Bhaskakrvo Bai.kihbhnaji Pitale . axd ^ Naka 
MonoBA — Wo beg to observe that m the higher castes of tho 



Hindu Communitv only, the eyatcm of oaily marriages and 
that of widow celibacy exists . 

"We fully endorse the mow taken by the Honourable 
Mr. K P Telang C I E , in thinking that the majority of 
widows will not listen to, but actually shun the company, nay, 
detest those sympathising philanthropists who would volunteer 
advice to young widows, for the sin of lemariiage is too deeply 
engiaven at present on their minds 

18 YEEECIIA.^’D Dipchaxd — Remarriage of widows is 
not prohibited amongst aU the Hindus, but amongst those who 
belong to higher classes such as Banias and Brahmins, who 
hardly number ihore than the lower classes 

19. 4MAHADE0 Yasudeo Bakve — YTidowhood of the 
nature pointed out exists amongst Biahmins and other higher 
Hindu classes A change in the right direction is alieady 

workmg on the feelings of the parties concerned 

20 51 Gr Ranade — At present the condition of infant 
widows 18 the most pitiable, and their desperate misery is a 
scandal and a wrong which is a disgrace to any well regulated 
society, There is leally no choice allowed to these unfortunate- 
creatuios, who are disgraced before they feol the reason why 
such cruelty is practised upon them 

21 Yenkut Rango Katxi — The Brahmin has ever been 
the law-giver to the lower classes "Whatever ho practised as- 
good was pubhely or privately copied by other classes Not 
to speak of the many amusmg stones of imitation in former 
tames, we see lu our own days, when the Brahmm supremacy 
is fast fading away, several of such customs as were monopolised 
by Brahmins as their own birth-right heartdy welcomed by 
other classes ' Eor instance wearing the sacred thioud, recitmg 
the Sandhya or at least a show of it, and keeping holy (sic) at 
the time of takmg mCals, can be seen adopted by tailors and 
saddlers Widow cehbacy itself though apparently repulsive ^ 
has hot escaped imitation. Shaved widows weanng red cloth 
can be seen in numbers among the Kamtis, the Kasars,' the^ 
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SonaiB andtho Gmgarfl. I have read a long letter m the last 
month Trrjttcn by n Lmgayat priest of Hubh to ono of the 
CnnnroBc papers of Dhnrwnr, in whicli tho writer condemned 
Tomnrriago of iclovrs, freely ay ailed of by his sect, as a stepping 
stone to hell, and m\ilcd Ins enstemon to adopt widow celibacy 
which ho praised in tho most nlhiriDg terms This shons tho 
foico of the influence exercised by Brahmin customs on other 
classes, whon it is loraombcrcd that tho Lmgayats outwardly 
show antagonism to the Brahmins. 

Is it not sufliciently hcait-rcndmg to see a beautiful 
young face deprived of the ornament which nature has bounti- 
fullj bestowed on it ’ ‘\V’hat an abject spcctnbic must athaved 
widow bo presenting to Ibo cjs of European ladiQs passing 
thiougb tbc streets of Indian towns ^ Has man power to cut 
down the ban of a woman’s bend any moic than cutting boi 
nose and cars. British magistrates punish swinging by hooks 
hoforo idols, solf-torture to extort money, slavery and sale of 
girls for adultciy, confining human beings and a .host of such 
petty misdeeds against tho human body Yot they quicth pass 
by a widow, pitifully crying from her inability to protect her 
natural ornament from the razor of a barber. 

22 Sakaram Arjun. — The beneficial effect of widow 
remarriage cannot bo exaggerated. Experience has shown 
that its adoption in certain higher cloBses of widows has acted 
as nn efficient safety-valve against unchastity and the horrible 
■enme of cbild-murder 

C 

23 S. H. 0mPi.ONitAK — If Mr. Mnlaban or any of 
those who may agree with him in the views ho propounds, will 
examine the adrortisoment columns of tho Marathi news- 
papers for any given month, he will, I have no doubt, find ample 
material in corroboration of my statement that even divorce and 
■subsequent romarnago, to say nothmg of tho remarriages of 
widows, are by no moans uncommon among tho lower classes 
•of the Hindu Community . 
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'\Yidow remarriages are more or less deprecated and dis- 
couraged by all nationalities and in all eountnes 

The higbei the social or worldly status any paiticului sec- 
tion o£ a commumty occupies in the estimation of otheis as 
well as its owUj the greater aie the artificial lestiictions imposed 
upon the widows of that section, no mattei what the geneial 
law affecting the whole commumty may be The tendency 
always is in the direction of imposing such artificial restrictions 
owmg to the real oi supposed moral and consequently social 
superiority which the willing oi compulsory submission to 
such restriction nccessaiily implies 

I believe I cm. cxpiessmg the almost unanimous sense of 
all those to whom this movement (widow mainage movement) 
has an absoibing mteiest, when I say that it is altogether a 
discredited movement 

24 NABMADASHA>'Ki\Ji Lalshankah — Those thiee doc- 
tiines of Sapmdya,* fatalism, and tiansmigration of souls, acting 
and ieacting,on each othci make every a^e^age Hindu, whether 
a male or a female, contented and reconciled to his lot, whether 
it be high 01 low, happy oi miseiable, and surely that ceases 
to be an evil, which is willingly accepte 1, patiently suffered, 
and readily submitted to, through a high sense of duty and 
rebgious good 

25 GANrATRAir G Sastri — The very fact that the 
highei castes among whom uidow lemaiiiages are not pei- 
mittcd, are in asupciioi moial, intellectual and economical 
condition, as rompaied with the lower castes, ge::S a good deal 
to piove that its nou-existeusc is neithei a source ci lice, nor 
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arrangement of the Imniture &c, and over the physical im- 
provement of the members of the family among whom her 
lot IS cast She has been the means of impressing on the young, 
and in some cases old people, by her living example, those 
lessons of morality and patience, economy and self-saorifice 
which form the character of the rising generation — an ac- 
quisition that serves to smoothen their path of life and to faci- 
litate solution of the thousand and one difficulties they meet 
with in the struggles of the world. A person so useful and 
exercising such an influence, and sufiermg from a misfortune 
■which no human ingenuity can avert, will natuially bo looked 
upon as a “guiding angel” a most deserving olqect of sympathy 
rather than an object of oppression as Mr Malabaii would 
hare the world believe 

26 Rao Sahib Visdraai Easiji Ghollav — It is uni- 
versally known that enforced widowhood, cruel and un- 
natuial as it is. is confined only to Brahmins, Parbhus and a few 
Brahminical castes, who foi m a very small portion of our 
society Excepting these castes, all othei castes allow and prac- 
tise rcmariiage as it should be, and as it is practised nr the 
civilized world 

27 B G Btiaadarkak — Though I believe Mr Mala- 
bari s account to be gioatly exaggeiated, there is no doubt that 
perpetual widowhood as imposed by custom on all women who 
have the misfortune to lose their husbands is a great and a 
crying evil 

28 Gai vrishaxk vr U dlv sh vnk ar — It is tfue that widow 
leraaiiiagc obtains among Lowanas Laitas, Kunbis. Baibois, 
Dhobies, Mochis Daijis, Kliumbhars, Kolis, and other Hindu 
castes But I may say I have known of instances of evil re- 
sults following such second niariiages I can say from my 
pretty lougexpeiience of life among these classes, that matches 
of this kind have bccu received with disfavour by the Hiudu 
community in general They have been designated Hatrns or 
ill-assoited marriages When a widow remainos, her off- 



spring by the fiist husband aie left to take caie of themselves. 
They are in many cases lendered almost destitute of piotec- 
tion, if the husband has no fathei, mothei or othei relations 
to keep a close e 5 'e upon them. 

29 NAGIND4.S Tulsidas — The most aggravating ease is 
that of an unfoitunate giil wbo bas the misfortune to lose her 
husband after the wedding ceremony is poiioimed, but before 
■she has ever lived with him as his wife Mere betiothal does 
not amount to such wedding as will inflict on her life-long 
widow-hood. 

30 Pandurung Balibhodua — ^Female Education is 

still in its infancy Duiing the few yeais that a giil goes to 
school oixlinarily from the 8th to the 12th yeai, she merely 
leains to lead and wiite aud calculate up to the simple lule of 
three When she leaves school, she caiiies with her but a very 
superficial and elemental y knowledge At home she imbibes 
the tone of thought and feeling peivadmg hei fathei ’s or 
husband’s family If her eldeis happen to be, as in the 
ma]oiity of cases the\ aic, of the oithodox faith, she tums out 
a disciple of the same school Like them she follows im- 
jilioitly the teachings of the Shastias as intei'pieted by the 
priest Like them she adhcies with unswerving faith to old 
customs and old practices, any departure from which would be 
little less than a sin and a profanation She reads or heais the 
interesting stones of the Hindu mythology, and hei heart is 
moved bj the fascinating \iitucs of Shita or Dropadi She 
reads and heai,s of Tukaiam or Baradass, and her soul catches 
their leligious tone and devotional spirit Hei chaiactei is 
then gradually formed and moulded by the very same in- 
fluences to which her foie-fathers were subject for geneiations 
past, and she leains to live and act just in the same way as 
they did j 

31 Bungil^o Yii;ay\k Puraa-dhure oi- Pookv — Ho 
widows are forced to shave their heads, but the shaving of a 
wudow’s head being a religious practice, widows get their 
heads sha^ed of their own accoid and lead a single life 
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32 Utamham N Mehta. — Tho fact :8 that the mnssos 
of tho high casto Hindus arc piactically against the roraarnage 
of \yado\vB, though a groat many of them speak m its favour 
About 30 years ago the public opinion was so strong against 
it, that no one dared to speak pubbely on the subject while 
they con do so now freely and without molestation If 
things go on as they have in the course of tho last 30 years, 
there is a hope that in course of timo tho reform now re- 
commended will be carried out by tho people themselves 

33 Avibalal S Desat. — Speaking of Gujarat, I may 
safely asseit that it (the c\il of enforced widowhood) exists in a 
very small degree among tho agricultural clashes who form tho 
main bulk of the total population It is in tho mban^ commu- 
nities, tho Brahmins, the Banyas, and tho kindred classes, that 
widowhood 18 enforced as an institution Ev cn among them the 
number of cases of females that aio condemned by custom pre- 
judice, social tyranny and the like, to lifelong misery and 
whose age may excite compassion is very small X behoyc the 
census reports will bear out these remarks 

As things stand now, few, if any high class uidous will 
think of complaining of the ill-trcatment of them hy their 
relatives or even sti angers There will be complaints, no 
doubt, but, I feai they will mostly be found to have pioccodcd 
from women of no charactci. acting from mean and selfish 
motives, whom it will be haidly propci to encourage bv a free 
offer of State suppoit 

It IS not the priest that excommunicates, but tho caste, 
the priest meiely acting as its mouthpiece and executive officer 

34 Paxodit Habayan Kesow Y vtdva — Government 
servant of very high standing and position, lost his first wife 
hy whom ho had a son He mariied a , second wife when he 
was of 48 years by hei be bad cbildien also After his 55th 
or 57th year he was pensioned his second wife died, and a 
few months aftcrwaixls he mairied a thud, aged 10 or 11 
,He had, it is stated, paid some money for tho mariiagc and 
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made proMSion foi lici too Soon after lie died, his liens, it 
IS said, caught hold of tho keys of the box, did away with the 
documents &c , and the poor cicature ib now, I undei stand 
quite helpless and dragging a misciablo life This instance 
occurred in the distiict of Ratnagiri, where tho Brahmin 
element is strong I will cite a caso which occuried in the 
neighbouring district of Kolaba A man of considerable pro- 
perty, a widower, ciidently in his o7th year oi so, married a girl 
of 11 3 'cars Ho had given her ornaments worth about 
lls 3,000, assigned a ccitam sum for her to go to Benares and 
other sacied places, given hei permission to adopt a son, and in 
tho event of any^disputo or disagi cement taking place between 
the adopted son and hci, she was to hate foi hei absolute use a 
certain amount annually The old man fell dl of diabetes and 
his medical adviseis told him to go foi a change of air in the 
Deccan, t\hcrc after a lingering sickness of 2 or three mouths, 
he died, leaving a will wherem the abote intentions were duly 
provided All, however, was unavailing. It is stated that tho 
o-enuine document was substituted for by anothei and it was 
given out that the boy to be adopted by tho lady had already 
been adopted by tho dying man Tho bo} ’s father became 
VahivaUla) took hold of the keys, cash, ornaments and etery- 
thmg that could bo gathered, and tho widow was left to her 
fate with only Es 100 a year Many other examiilos can be 
cited to show the fate of widows after the demise of their 
husbands. 

35 Gokuldas KAhaxdas Pakeioi — In the lughei castes 

when a widow remarries she immediately Joses her caste, and 
the decree of the caste deprives her of the company and asso- 
ciation of her paients, blethers, sisters and others for nhom 
she would have considerable love and affection, but no such 
result follows adulteiy, however clear and convincmg bo its 
evidence • 

36 Hoxotjeable Y. N Mo'plik — There is no enforced 
widowhood m India at present To become a v idow is a nus- 
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fortiinc. Tlioie is no lialm to a soul so wounded, except the one 
obtained by entering into a higher kind of life, abnegating 
oneself on the altar of duty, and sacrificing se^ to a higher se?/ 
an a mannei recognized by the highest rehgious sanctions as 
well as by the sanction of society, and by training the mind and 
body so to live in this woild as to qualify one’s self foi a highei. 
This IS the accepted doctrine and practice of the 'Hindu Shnstras 
whicb the highest minds have adopted and stiU pursue moie or 
less successfully What does the actual condition of the peo- 
ple disclose? The simple but effective Savitri ITpakhyana 
which 13 religiously ohseived thioughout Hindustan shows that 
-the second moniage of a woman is opposed to Hindu religious 
convictions The Savitn day oi days are the holiest festivals 
for females in India Government may refer to authoiities from 
the klahahharata do^vn to the Vrataraja. 

I cannot, I regret, accept with complaisance the compli- 
ment which the present writer impliedly gives to the Hindus 
as being so utteily incapable of self-action Such, a supposi- 
tion digues Ignorance of history, past and picsent The Hindus 
have novel lost their origmahty through countless i evolutions 
and vaiymg cycles of time Has the effect of English Educa- 
tion whicb bas brought them into contact with Milton and 
Shakcspeaie, Wordsworth and Tennyson, Goldstucker and 
liluller and their worthy compeers in tho repuhho of letteis, so 
enfeebled their intellect as to make them forgot their on n 
Bhushma Bah — ^Vashitha and Janaka and other illustrious 
ancestors and lose their own self-iespect The Hindu Com- 
munity may lla^ e its short-comings , but, with submission, it 
need not fear its detractors, whoever they may he. Leaving 
tho past (tho memory of which is scrupulously pieservcd 
by tbc daily piactices of the people;, if a modern Ahalyabni 
at Indore could dispense justice like Dharmaraja from behind 
iheiini da, could strike terror into the hearts of neighbouring 
princes by plain letters, and yet could so sanctify her life as 
fo make her sbrinc an object of devotion to her votaries at the 
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present clay, tlio vridows of India aic m cKccllent company, and 
need no lecture from tlio present ■writer 

37 J’AswA^’l‘^I^"G, TnAKORn S vurn or Ltmudi — There 
IS indeed no douht that the sj'stem of enforced widowhood is 
a social evil whicli it must be the endeavour of erery true re- 
former to eradicate 


vSECTION III CEXTIAL PRESIDENCY. 


38 C H Taw.nta, DiiiEcnoR or Pvm.ic IxsiRacriox 

Di Tra?lalc}a Nath Mitia observes in his Tagore Lectures for 
1879 p 211 that ^e^y few marriages have taken place among 
high castes under Act XY. of 1856, because the Hindu Com- 
munit}* at large has not accepted Pandit Isuar Chandra Yidia- 
sagar's interpretation of the Shastias ns correct * The move- 
ment would’ haA c succeeded better, if instead of an appeal to 
the Legislature, which is alien in its constitution, a grand 
eongress of the Hindus, leni nod in the Shastras throughout 
the couutrj’’ and ropiesoutmg all possible shades of opinion, 
liad been held under the presidency of one of its respected 
teachers, and the orthodox nature of the measure had been, 
established by the decision of such an assembly Such a deci- 
sion would have been among the Hindus what the decree of 
an oecumenical council is among Roman Catholics, and would 
ha^ c been acthpted by tho mass of Hindus as genuine Shastra 
and the social reform would have been carried out most suc- 
cessfully.” 

Babu Radhika Prusanna Mookerjia states that Raja 
Pramatha Bhushan U,ev Roy of Naldanga in Jessore has come 
forward with his vast influence to tread in the footsteps of 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar There is clearly a small but 
energetic party in Bengal working in favour of the remarriage 
of widov s ' 
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39. C T. llETCAT.ir, CoMMIS8lo^Ell Okiss.v DnrsroN' — 
It 18 gravely argued tliut wives would poison their Ima- 
Lauds to get lid of them, and so marry other husbands raoio 
congenial to tlicm, if widows uero at liberty to marry. 3rany 
other opinions expressed in tbo papers before mo aie so childish 
and foolish that the only remark necessary is that it is astonish- 
ing that, men who in other matters hold sensible vicus, can 
reall)' believe the opinions they express 

40 Bautj KLDAKEsun Roy — A Hindu priest is. unlike 
the pi icsts of ancient Popedom, not competent to excommu- 
nicate any , it is the Hindu society which does so 

41. Tippehati ProrLE’s Associatiox — The real diffi- 
culty lies in the fear of social exoommumcation, which is indeed 
a very terrible thing to a Hindu widow. 

42 KxjWak Pn.uiAxn^ Biiesiiaxa Dm a Raja — In 

Hcngal, society is led by rich men of the upper classes, the 
mass of the people following in their wake The priests and 
the Pandits watch which way the wind blows, and’shape their 
opimons accordingly. They have no power to oxcommunicato- 
01 persecute any bod}' The leaders of society upon whose 
patronization depends the means of subsistence of the piiests 
and the Pandits, utihze then services to suit their own incli- 
nations The Pandits loadily grant immunity to these leaders.. 
oven if they be guilty of gross violation of Hmdu social or 
xebgious ordinances Such being the position of the Pandits,, 
they raised a hue and cry against the venerable Yidyasagar, 
and sheltered under the fangs of the social leaders, set up 
legions of obstacles to frustrate tho noble object he had m 
view But the aspect of thmga has changed during the 

last 3 or 4 years The Yemacular Press in Bengal have 
taken up the question, in right earnest, and aie domg their best 
to popularise tho cause ' 

43 Babe Mekui.ae Chatxerjee — In the present state 
of society, widows require special protection by the State 
lOften the relations of their deceased husbands annoy them 
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:ii vaiious ways, ■tura out bittor cnomies, and drive them 
to commit immoral nets Their purse and stiidhan which 
ought to be held sacred, are lobbed by means, fan or foul (see 
the case in the Natorc family). They are objects of panegyric 
and adulation so long as they have strength to attend to 
domestic duties and command of thou wealth. They are 
■turned out of the family as beggars when the purse is emptied, 
and their strength fails Even maintenance which the Shastras’ 
humanity ordams is denied to them. 

Hindu husbands are disposed to make adequate provision 
in their testaments for their wives’ comfort and mamtenance 
But the Judge-iiiado laws upon wills have cieated uncortamtios 
and difidculties in the mind of many, which neither the testators 
noi the beneficiaries ever anticipated Then the procedure 
for obtaimug a probate is complicated and not intellegible to 
thenidows The cost of obtaining piobate is hea>y Nor is 
this all. Young ividows arc not allowed to walk out of the 
55enanas They cannot exchange thoughts with competent 
legal practitioners, and determine for themselves the right 
course to follow. They are not good accountants The legal 
fiction that every one is presumed to know the law ought not 
to apply to their case If they happen to know reading and 
writmg the vernacular, they may at most make their intention 
known to the pleader retained for them Their inexperience 
in foiensic matters is taken advantage of by rapacious village 
demagogues and Aluktars who guide them and bmid their 
o-wn fortune at their cost. 


SECTION lY. NOETH-WEST PROYINCES AND 
OUDfl, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROYINGES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORG, HYDRABAD 
(DECCAN.) etc 


44. Chief Secretasy to GovFPxiiHXr N -lY -P axp 
ObDH — The extent to which the pnestly re-action has beox 
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successful la enforcing widowliood seems much moio 
circumscnbed than Mr. Mulaban imagines That particulai 
form of -widow remarriage known as the Levirate practice 
of marrying a brothei's widow, obtains special acceptance 
Among ceitain castes, and under certain conditions, it appears 
to be a duty devolving on a younger brother to marry his 
elder brother’s -widow .. It may bo assumed that any 
caste which allows a -widow to lemairy her brother-in-law 
-will also allow her to remarry a strangei, if the family do not 
insist on its right over hei 

It IS stated by some that those castes ^lono absolutely 
prohibit re-marnago, which aie or profess to bo of the twice- 
bom class viz the Brahmins, Rajputs, Vaisyas, ard such 
mixed castes as Kayaths, which claim a similai descent 
Perhaps a more practical distinction will bo found by taking 
those castes which have not and those -which have Panohayats 
The former, it is generally believed, do not lecognize le- 
marriage, but punish it by oscommunication , ttbo lattci 
permit it In fact the second mariiage is a sOrt of civil contract 
ratified by the caste brethern oi Paneb, and though not ac- 
companied by the religious ceremonies which accompany the 
■first marriage, constitutes lu then eyes a formal or legal 
umon Without the consent of the biotherhood the union, 
only amounts to concubintlge, by consent of parties 

Besides the “ twice-born ” castes, and those with no Pnn- 
chayats, theie are some families and indniduals who striie to 
imitate those whom birth or tradition has placed above them 
in the social scale , and, when they have risen in the woild tiy 
to cut themselves off from their previous associates by adopting 
the habits of people to whom they have been taught to look 
up to .Hon CO in a good many instances may bo found 

some special suh-dmsions or families repudiating a piactico 
-w Inch the rest of the caste admit 

There seems no doubt that the numerical bulk of the 
Banya caste do pei-mit re-marriage, and it is only tho Agar- 
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M alas and the other liigliei and wealtluer branches who abso- 
lutely foi bid it ..No Brahmins of these piovmces appear 

to admit lemaiiiage of widows, but it is said that one clan in 
Sindh does so Following the details of Caste State- 

ment VIII of the Census E.epoi’t for 1881 (Vol I) the follow- 
ing seem to be the castes which interdict widow marriage 
Caste Number (both sexes) 


^ Banya 

602 

065 

Bhat 

129 

921 

Bhumhai 

188 

080 

Brahmin 

4655 

204 

Chauhiiu 

99 

807 

Joshi 

33 

303 

Kayath 

513 

495 

Tagas 

47 

288 

Bengabs . .. 

2 

521 

Hashmiiis 

1 

794 

Harwaiis . . 

1 

854 

Rajputs . . 

3027 

400 


Total 10,404,347 

The total number of Hmdus in this provinces is 
38,053,394 , so that, rightly speakmg, only a little over 
a fourth of the Hmdu population prevent their widows fiom 
remai lying, and this fourth compnses the most wealthy 
educated and high-born classes 

Takmg 15 as the age of puberty out of the whole female 
population ofThat age and upwards, the percentage of widows 
IS 26 7 among Hindus, and 25 1 among ilusulmans. An abstract 
of the figures for the population under 15 discloses the result 
that out of a total female population of 6jdS2j40o Hmdu gills 
of 14 years and under, there are 25.574 or 0 38 per cent 
widows , and out of a similar total of 1,050.030 Husulmans 
2612 or 0 25 per cent aie widows Or if the females astd 
from 9 to 14 alone be considered it appears that oat 
1820,134 Hindus, 21,417 or 12 per cent are widows ; and i'S' 
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of 203,109 Musulmans, 2113, or 0*7 percent nio widows 
The explanation, must bo sought in social or physical con- 
ditions which are common to both tho great robgions of the 
countiy Those conditions can probably best be traced by a 
compaiison with othci countiics Turning to England — 
it appears that out of every 100 females of 20 years and 
npwaids, 25 80 arc single, GO GO mairicd, and 13 60 widows 
In the j^orth-'Wcstciu Piovmces and Oudh, tho correspond- 
ing pel centages me 

Single . . . 0 81 

jMarricd 69 61 

Widows . 29 55 

Whatovei may be the difference between the two f&iras of 
society, thegcneial social effect and lesolt must be detrimental 
wherein a largo body of unmarried n omen exists, whether 
these be widows oi spinsters The position of a smgle woman 
38 no doubt moie toloiable m England from the greater 
freedom and securely and tho much higher social* considera- 
tion and sympathy that women of every status cn 3 oy theie 
And tho restriction which the^ia)d<? places on the movements 
of all respectable women of tho higher castes m India must 
atroravate the isolation of widows here There is no doubt 
that these things greatly intensify the disadvantages and 
unhappiness to which all women are liable who are denied their 
natuial place in a household , but the ultimate conclusion is 
little more than that tho position of women everywhere is 
imperfect and often very unsatisfactory ** 

The proportion of widowed Hindu females only begms 
to become excessive in the 4th decade of bfe It is 6 39 per 
cent between the ages of 20 and 30, and rises to 17*06 between 
30 or 40, and swells to 60 9 and 83'04 in the next two 
decades In England the pioportion of married women 
between 15 and 20 years of age is only 3 1 per cent , in the 
Eloith "Westoin Provinces and Oudh it is 87 8, between 20 and 
30, 47 5 pel cent of Engbsh women are married and 92 4 of 



Indian •n'omen in ibis province In the next decade tbo 
proportions are moio equal being in India 82 S to 7o‘l in 
England , and in tbe fifth decade and afterwords the 
Engbsh leturns show a higher percentage of inanied females 

45 C E. H-Vm KIN'S, Esq, Erpuiv Coaimissioker, 
Amriisvr — O bstacles to the remaiTiage of widows are not 
much felt in this part of the country 

4G Diw AN' Eam IsTath, District Judge Hoshiarpur — 
Eemarnagc in another caste is greater misery for the widow 
than widowhood , foi she gets separated from her paients and. 
parents-in-law and their lelations for evei, and is thrown on 
the mercy of the lian who marries her, not for love, but for 
passion, and may any time throw her aside Moreover to 
change a caste is not only ruin to a giil, but it rmns the good 
name of her parents in their society oi biotherhood, and so 
much sacrifice the majoiity of respectable widows cannot 
geneially daie to make 

47 DEN'ziii Iruetsox, Director of Pdblic Ixstructiok 
Pax JAB — A verj^ considerable propoition of our population — 
piobably something like two thirds of the whole — practise 
widow-mairiage (Census Deports 1881 paiagrah 685) This 
latter fact howevei greatly increases the tenacity with which, 
the higher castes of Hindus chng to their objection against the 
custom, which is mdeed commonly used as the test, and spoken 
of as the maik, of their superioiity. 

48 Dai Mulraj MA, Extra. Assistant Commis- 

sioner, Gurdaspur — Ask any ordinary Hindu his views 
about widow-marriage and he will tell you that widow mar- 
riage goes, against Dharma . Mr Mala- 

baii perhaps does not know that against widow marriage the 
opinion of women among Hindus is even stronger than of men 

49 Chief Coaia^ssioner, Central Provinces (IMr. 
CrostHwaite) — ido Chapter I, Section lY 

50 Chief Comaiissioner, British Buraia (Mp Ber- 
nard) — ^Among Burman races there is no prohibition against 
the marriage of widows oi of divorced wives. 
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TVQB depnved of hei fiist husband when she was only 11 or 12 
years old, has given me sufficient experience of the pcisecution 
of exeommunication and of the influence of the religious authori- 
ties The so-called civihzed or Europeanized Hindus (I am one of 
them) are very small in proportion to those in favour of the 
old customs and manners, and the former carry little influence 
over the latter. Hence they always fail in removing the pre- 
judices of the masses What best the reformers can do under the- 
existing circumstances is that they should keep up their 
energies and devote their attention to the mental cultui e of the 
Hindu mind, promote moiality in particular, and when 
sufficient moral courage is gamed and a portion of the old 
bigotry has disappeared, it will be the proper time for reformers 
to bring social reforms into practice 

55 Yisknu MoEEsmr ar Mahajani 11 A , Head- 
llASrER High Shcool Akola — It is not the priest who is a 
tyrant — but the whole caste The bulk of the people follow 
immemorial* custom rather than the priest The other day 
one of the Shankaracharyas, — the Pope of the Hindus — 
moved by some of the new reformers ruled that the Shast- 
las were not opposed to mlermarriages among certam 
sub-castes of Erahmins, and yet few people have availed 
themselves of the liberty Why ? Because they fear that if 
they intermarry, then children would be looked upon, to 
borrow an expression from natural history, as ‘ cross breeds,’ 
and they could not then have as largo a field for selection as 
they now have’ 

56 Shrikrishna Harhae, Extra Assistant Cosbu- 
ssiONOR Ellichrur — As a matter of fact though the cere- 
monious portion of the marriage take place early, the actual 
consummation never pr very seldom, is allowed before the 
pair attain full maturity , and to this purpose, the ceremony 
constituting it is deferred two, and in some cases four years 
after one of the parties has grown up, to allow the other to 
complete his years of nonage ... 
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His (Ml Malnbaii’s) ideas are dciivcd £ LULU. LUU buumi 
•satires and appeals, and tlicrcfore tainted witli tlic haziness and 
•exaggeration whieh are but too common in those compositions. 

57. Siinm.VM Jatar B. A., Director of 

Public Instruction, Hyder.vBvUD As'^igxed Districts. — 
In 18G7 a meeting "was hold at Akola in order to ex- 
communicate a Biahmin who had hiought about the marriage 
of his widowed sister in Poona Some ono said (rightly 
or •viTongly) that tho meeting was illegal as Government 
had passed an Act for making widow remarriage legal. 
The mooting dispersed without anmng at apy conclusion, but 
that did not prevent the man from being excommunicated in 
reality He n as not only not invited to dmnor pnitios, but 
people 1 of used to drink the ivatoi touched, by him "WTien tho 
man lotirod and went to live in Poona he had to buy re- 
admission into the caste by paying a sum of money and feedmg 
many Biahmins I do not know how Government can 
pi event this , 

58 EtcHUNATu B T^lvaj.kar Head Master High 
School AAmAoxi — Modem India has not depiived woman 
of any rights of which she was possessed m ancient times 
Bhe enjoys them still Her status has ever been subordinate, 
but not much inferior to man who has been always her guide 
and guardian The class of misgmded widows is very small. 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM ORINIOXS 
GIVEN TO Mr MALABARL 


59 Dk Eajendralala Mitka p I E — Your picture 
about the immorality resulting from widowhood is highly 
over-painted Under the present state of human civihsation 
there must always be a large number of men who will not or 
viannot marry, and as the proportion of men and women of 
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maiiiageable age i3 all but exactly tbo same, tbeie must 
al'n'ays fio largo numbers of women who cannot get husbands, 
and nature must pievail m most of these and the result will be 
immorality There is no escaping out of the difficulty Every 
widow married takes away a husband from a maid, and your 
utmost efiorts result m converting a number of maids mto fallen 
women The less the number of widows, the greater the number 
of maids who can never hare husbands You must not conclude 
fiom this that I am an enemy to widow-marriage far from it 
I yield to none in advocating widow-man lage, but, advocate 
it on the bi oad ground of individual liberty of choice and not 
on account of immorality possible or contingent, Yon know 
well enough that m Englaud maids number not by thousands- 
but by hundreds of thousands, and you will not have the hardi- 
hood to tell me that all of them or the bulk of them are chaste 
or foi the matter of that more chaste than our widows E'er 
can you tell me that unchaste maids are better than unchaste 
widows, 

60. Js D U Gribble Esq, OS —I have long been of 
opinion that there is an immense amount of unpublished crime 
which IS mainly due to these two evils j\Iy experience over 
20 years as Magistrate and Sessons Judge has confirmed that 
opinion. Take, for instance, the case of reported suicides and 
deaths by drowmng. I find that in this Presidency (Madras) 
about one in every 35 deaths is reported either as a suicide or 
an accidental death These figures aj^ppalhng, but strange 
to say they seem to have attiacted little or no notice 

61 Gov,ind W Eaxitkau, B A , L L B -The victims- 

of the agitation for ividow remairiago aie leadino- 

their hves in social alienation like convex ts to Christianity 
They are considered as a caste by themselves The faithless 
leaders of the agitation gradually proved false to the 
standard they had raised 

62 ViTHAE E. Shrikhaijde, of Hyderabad Cot- 
XEGE At present >the suflermgs to which our widows are 
subjected are simply heart-rendmg and it would be sheer 
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ciuclty to lofuso relief to tlio wxctclicd victims The present 
condition o£ Hindu ividows 13 a deep blot upon Hindu Society. 

G3. PvrAo BAirvDUK Siudati GorviuAo Hviii Dnsn- 
MUKir Lvti Joint St.sstoas Jujigj: and Hi’unEii of the 
LLGisnATr\E Coi.Ncii. BoMiiAA — Within these fifty years 
manj loner ciistcs hnio given up ic-mniiingo simpl}’’ to appro- 
neb the Biahmins He icf 01 m can bo earned out unless some 
political infiucncc is bi ought to bcai on it 

TVe see many parents not onl}' eontent nith imposing the 
vow of chastity upon then duiightcis (widowed), but they 
shave the girls at then tendci age and deprive them of all 
ornaments and dccoiations andlcccp them half starved through- 
out life Tlicy aic puiticularly deprned of all pnvilegcs of 
attending maiiiago and othci icligioiis ceremonies Their 
appoaianco on festive occasions is considered an ill omen In 
all higher castes the tieatmont of widows is verj cruel, 
especially among Hnjputs, Khntiis and Banias They vio 
with Biahmms in ticntmg widows with great cruelty The 
wonder is tliat they do not think that it is ciniclty, but they 
think it IS vntuc and piety The widows aio made to sit 
m a daik loom for two or thice years, and I have known of a 
widow who did not leave hci room for more than thirty years 
and was considcicd a living Satti 

It must not be forgotten that piicsts denvo a very hrge 
benefit fiom perpetual Vidowbood A widow thinks that her 
•misfortunes aiiso fiom her not having attended to religious 
duties in fonnor lives, and therefore she must devete her time 
and vv ealth to pilgrimages and so on. The wealth of most 
widows IS dev oured by priests It is the widows rich and pool , 
who maintain piiesthood m luxury 

01 Surgeon Majok D H Pahekh Chief Puysicun 
Goxulbas TEjpATi HosniAi. — In my piofessionnl capacity, 
I have had many opportunities of seeing Hindu widows, 
y^oung and old. m Poona and Bombay I invariably noticed 
, that they were feeble, prematurely aged, looking pale, devoid 
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•of all mental oi bodily energy, and apathetic Thej gave me 
the idea that they weie all suffenng fiom slow etaivation. 
Though such of couise could not leally bo the case m all coeeSj 
jet knowing n hat we do of the way in which Hindu n idows 
arc tieated I could easily account for then appearance which 
I hai 0 discribed above They are said to be looked down 
upon , they are said to be constantly woiiied by their mothers 
in-law they haie no hope of happiness they arc said to be 
Xierpctually taunted for their lU-luck as if they were the 
uibiters of their destiny in that respect they are said to be 
underfed and kept m close confinement How I ha\e some 
experience as a -Surgeon in Her Hajesty s Service, of the 
manner in nhich Government treats the pnsoneis in Her 
Hajesty‘s^JaiIs as fai ar food clothmg etc are concerned, and 
if what IS said of (lie Hmdn w’dow’s life is true, then I am 
-constrained to declare the she is far worse off than a pireoner 
on the criminal side of Her 3Ia3esty'*s Jails 

05 Pi-X'DiT Badri Ddtt Joshi — Fourthh the virrin 
mdows, whose mi l k teeth have not yet fallen, who 
have not even the least idea of what a husband means Hor 
such miserable members of our society I say I should hire to 
enforce marriage on them rather than enforce widowhood 

06 "W. Lee "Warxek — I have been told by Hindu 
gentlemen of high position that infanticide and the crime of 
abortion are a very common outcome of this most objectionable 
custom fenforced widowhood) . . . The widows of India 
deserve the consideration of benevolent reformers I go farther, 
and dare state that their treatment is unworthy of the intelli- 
gence and of the progress of Hindu Society. 

07 . A 0 Heme — ^It (enforced widowhood) is productive 
of great evils much unhappmess much demoralization. It is 
a custom against which common sense and all the best 
instincts of our nature write, as in the case of slaveij, the 
■verdict * dclcnda rst ” But with, all that, it does not taking 
the country as a whole produce so much evil as might be- 
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tlieoietically inferred It is bad enough doubtless, but’ it is 
not that gigantic cancel of the heart’s core of society, that 
tremendous and cruel evil, tho eradication, of which is essential 
as the first step to national regeneration, that the casual reader 
unacquainted with the intricacies of social hfo in the East 
might well conceive it to be fiom your eloquent and earnest 
denunciations 

But besides this I have another difficulty I must 
dmde widows into titulai or viigm- widows, and real mdows 
As to the former I have satisfied myself by a careful study of 
all the authentic and authoiitative texts produced on both sides, 
that there is nothing in the Shastras tcr\. prevent thcii re- 
marriage , and there being positively no good that can bo even 
alleged from enforemg their contmued widowhood, while veiy 
grave evils unquestionably flow theie-fiom, I have no liesita- 
tion in earnestly pressing and entreatmg every good}*Hindu;^ 
who loves his family, his fellows or his country, to combine to 
make le-maniagcs m such cases cusiomaiy and thus, as it 
■were, Icy iilatofo) I Iicmseh'cs on this matter 

68 CnOTALAL Seaakkaw, Pkivate Secretary to H 
H the Rao of CeicH — The custom of enforced widow- 
hood, which inflicts perpetual miseiy on Hindu widows of the 
nppex classes, is a monstrous evil, far greatei than that of early 
marriages, and, as such, ought to enlist tho most hvely 
sympathy of the educated and tho refoimer, of the statesman 
and tho scholar, of tho philanthropist and the philosopher, 
and of the Govomment, at least so far as to aid tho efforts of 
those who would exeit themselves to bring abbut the emanci- 
pation of the tens of thousands of tho unfortunate victims 
Their forlorn condition, when viewed with a sympathetic 
consideration, cannot but molt the most adamantine heart f 

69. Rai H 0 >Seth, ( JnAKsi) —Every one will^dmit 
that the state of our widows is deplorable They lead a life of 
misery, and many of them become degraded and criminal. 

70 ‘W "WoRDsnoRTii — The condition of thot unhappy 
class — the child-nidows of India, though less pitiable 



than that o£ infants niaiiied without then own choice 
or will to aged sensuahsts, is one which must command 
unn ersal sympathy, and which no piiestly casmstry can excube 
01 palhato In a pamphlet by Mx Eaghonath Eow, hich I 
have been le-ieadmg lately, there is a passage which poitiays 
in sombre colouis the haid lot of these innocent \ictmis, and 
analyses the theological oi metaphysical assumptions on which 
it IS grounded I ha've no more reason for questioning the 
substantial truth of Mr Eaghonath Eow s representations than 
I hare for questioning the truth of Jdanzoni s moving 
pictuie in the Ee/ioWer/ of the fate of Itaban noble maidens 
rr horn aristocratic pride condemned to a cloistered life before 
they were old enough to make a choice But I must frankly 
saj that,>peiveise and ciuel as such practices are, I do not 
believe that then moial and social consequences hare been, 
or are, so disastrous as eager reformers would wisli us to 
believe I do not believe that Italian Nuns, whose rocation 
was determined by then parents’ choice, were nccessaiily 
either misei'able or vicious, or that the same can be said of 
the great majority of Hindu widows Human nature is mar- 
vellously plastic and a state of hfe, which many women 
deliberately adopt, andvhich extrinsic cncumstances impose 
on a multitude of others in all civihzed lands, cannot be mthout 
compensating consolations In those cases where it is 
sweetened by domestic affections, sustained by religious 
derotion, or fortified by intellectual passion, I hare no 
doubt, that the lives of those who, fi om choice or necessity, 
adopt it, are neither unprofitable nor imhappj'’ I share, of 
course, your own judgment of that masculme egotism rrhich 
has imposed on one-half of the human race in India a law 
of sacrifice from which the other half is leheved But the 
feminine rrmild of India is, I suppose, hardly conscious of 
this mequahty and finds a consolation in self-sacrifice which 
we can hardly estimate '*■ 

* In Ins mumte recorded as Cli urman of tlic Ruklimabni ])ercncc 
Committee, Mi Woidswoitli rviote — (ride the Indian Siiectatoi of the 
. 12 
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not-icmany then ^M(lo^8 on account of respectability of the 
familj 

7 Mn. JncnvAMiAss (Surat)— The Brahmins, Ban- 
mans, Jams, Toms and a few other minor castes do not observe 
this custom (nidow rcmainage) generally under an impression 
that it IS not allowed by tho Shastias, presuming at the same 
time that by its adoption, distinction between highei and lonei 
castes may cease to a gieat e\lent, and that the omI of poi- 
soning or killing the husband of a wife who does not agree 
with him and Avho has a lovci leady to take her. mil easily 
find its Avay 

S Sakhauai^i Akjua' — ^Thc introduCiion of this pei- 
mcious custom (Enfoiccd nidowhood) in the Non-Biahminical 
classes is due to that lagc foi imitating their superiors which 
constantly seizes an infeiior class, whethei m politics or ich- 
gion, in litciatuio oi ait. In oui own days the eagerness for 
indisciiminato adoption of the foibles, nay even the follies ol 
our English lulers, which many of oui countrymen display, 
IS an illustiation in point of this passion foi iiiiitating our 
superiors 

9 NAGI^DAS Tuisidas — I am inclined to believe that 
this custom (Enfoiced widowhood) must have been introduced 
when the numbci of females was greatci than that of males 


SECTION III BENGAL PRESIDENCY 


10 BmTisrr Indiax AssociAiiox — The Committee rea- 
dily admit that the law of the remarriage of Hindu widowb has 
not proved so fruitful of result as could be w'lshed hy' its 
adi ocates , 

But this IS not a matter for w^onder Young girls under 
13 or 14 years of age can he easity given away in marriage, 
without consulting then wishes, because the\ aie not in a 
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jnontil con litioii (o jiulg.'' loi Ihomsclvcs, but tbc case 
diiloront wJiou wulous of IS }cars ami moio hn\c to be dealt 
xm(1i jind mIio cannot but assort then ■will In such eases 
courtship IS tlio only moans of mflucncing their minds, and 
courtship implies a change of dicss, manncis, habits and cus- 
toms of Hindu Society m short a complete boulvorscmcnt 
of the Hindu social fabric, ■which cannot rcadilj bo accompli- 
shed Hence it is futile to o\pcct a rapid change. 


SECTION IV NOETIMVEST PROVINCES AND 
OUDH, THE PUN.IAH, CENTRAL PPtO VINCES, 

iH'parA, assa:\[, cooiic, iivdrabad 

(DECCAN ) At 


11 CniLi Sr(KEi\in i o Go^ rnNuiAx, N "W T vkd 
D unu — It has been pointed out bj Mr !Mn}nc 
that the pi*oliibition against the second maiiiagc of women 
has no foundation eilliei m caily law’ or custom It 
IS probable, he thinks, that the change of usage on this point 
arose from the influence of Biahmmical opinion, marriage 
coming to bo looked upn as a Sacrament, the effect of which 
was indelible This new scorns quite in accoidanco with the 
rnlcs actuallj followed by most Hindus in the Noilh-Wcstem 
Provinces 

It seems clear that, comparing the two countries, (North 
West Proviflces and Oudh, and England) there arc more 
■w'ldows in the North-West Piorinces and Oudh, because (1) a 
larger proportion of the women get married, and (2) they get 
married very much younger Cwfo it, j)a> thus, a woman who 
marries at 15 stands a much greater chaneo of bemg left a- 
widow, than a woman who does not many till 30 , and as an 
Indian woman reaches a marriageable age earlier than a Eu- 
ropean, so she passes it sooner J/i White’s tngntucs {at the 
time of the Censu'f) iceni to show that at 30 ^eais of age she i% 
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generally an old woman, past tlio age for cluld-bcnnng and 
not likely to sceme anotlior husband. This most hkcly is the 
leason "why the propoition of Hindu •women In mg m 

widowhood only begins to got excessno in the fourth decade of 
Me Thoso left Aiidoivs after 30 remain so for the rest of 
their lives, and this is a state of things whieh is likely to 
continue till some radical change in the national physique and 
coustitution occuis, which may check the development and 
prolong the 3 outh and vigour of the race !Mnles rcmairy 
freely oven in old age, but they do not seem to mairy their 

second wives from among the widow s of 30 and upwards 

s. 

Tlie excess of widows seems due in the mam to physical 
and social causes which arc not pccubar to Hindus, andKiro pro- 
bably inseparable flora the ethnological and climatic conditions 
of the country' The residuum of avoidable evil which 
con be safely set down to caste custom, is confined to the 
wealthier and more educated classes, who ought to bo best able 
to help themsohos without asking foi Government interference, 

12 Mr Bapujee Haui Head Ceehk, Office of De* 
run CoM-MissioNER, Bueduaxa — "Wedded to a child hardly 
capable of taking care of itself, a female child in a hundred 
cases out of 500, becomes a widow. She does not m many m- 
stances know whether she was ever married She does not even 
reahze the loss she has sustained in the death of her boy- 
husband She does not comprehend the restrictions and 
privations, the usual lot of a Hindu widow', to ^which she is 
subjected. She does not comprehend the enl she has com- 
mitted for which she is made to suffer all the ngors of 
■widowhood. Her restnctions and piivations grow more and 
more as she advances towards the dangerous state of “widowed 
womanhood Once at that age, and thqte is fear of fall, and 
what is the consequence of that fall but misery, impnsonment 
or untimely death Shame is more formidable than death, it 
causes even the ill-gotten child to be thrown away or disposed 
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o£ in the way Lest known to a young Hindu widow All tkose 
evils proceed fiom the evil and pernicious custom of early 
mainage Prevention is better than cuie If infant rdar- 
Tiage 18 stopped, the large numbei of India’s widows will be 
diminished 


SECTION Y EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mr MALABARI. 


13 P C Mozoomdar, BRAmro Missionarv —With 
the exception of/ a few men who marry widows out of 
principle, oi of a small peicentage who are mdiffeient whether 
they m.:M.iy maids oi widows, there is a cleaily defined and 
quite extensive objection in marriageable men to take a widow 
for wife In as well as outside the Brahma Samaj one meets 
with this objection so repeatedly that the inference suggests 
itself — theie must be some natuial cause for it All notions on 
the subject"o£ the holiness of the marriage tie are so absolutely 
and constitutionally puritanic amongst Hmdus, that m spite 
of the 1 evolutionary tiammg of the young men, they theore- 
tically uphold widow marriage as a reform, but they wiU not 
themselves marry widows when their turn comes The 
remarnage of widows as a scpai ate movement has not the 
same moral mterest foi eveiy practical leformer It may do 
very well as part of a larger and more sweeping measure 
To the genmnely orthodox, it is quite as i evolutionary as the 
most radical' movement, despite all quotations from the 
Dharma Shastras. To the genuinely heterodox it is too frac- 
tional to deserve so much shot and powder* . ... . . 

It seems to rue, my dear sir, a wise economy of Provi- 
dence that qmte an appeciable number of men and women in 
every civilized people, whether, in the shape of the widowed 
or the unmairied, should remam disentangled from the anxie- 
ties and trials of matnmony for the mimstry of sorrow^ 
sufiermg, and other wants of general society 
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14 Ru H C. Seih, (■Jii.mr) — Hindu sons and 
daughteis being geneially married at an age 'irbon they even 
do not get ovei tbe ordinary diseases of cbildbood, tbe result 
as that many girls become widows before they know what 
conjugal bliss is, and aie foiced to pass the best portion of 
then life in widowhood 

15 Vf "Wordsworth — In India, where for ages the 

thoughts and habits of men have been conti oiled and domi- 
nated b} xeligious ideas, it is easy to undeistand how the 
sacramental or mystical conception of marriage as a binding 
tic foi time and eteinity,and tho infeiences ^which have been 
drawn from that conception, should have taken such deep loot 
and possess such enduring vitality In the piiniitip Chiis- 
tian society in which this temporal b£e was also darkened by 
tbe overpowering vision of the Iicreaftei, tho saciamontal 
conception of maiiiage was among its eailiest developments, 
and second maiiiages, as you know, were toleiated and barely 
tolciatcd, as concessions to human weakness On, this subject 
e\cn St |Paul in whom piacticnl judgment went hand m 
hand with mysticism, uses language which stiikes haishly on 
modern cai s If European society had ovci been as complete- 
ly moulded by theological beliefs and priestly rules as Hindu 
society has been, I am pcisuadcd that lemarnage, or at least 
the remarriage of women would bar e also been piobibited m 
Europe If this had been done, European society would rei- 
lamlj ba^c suffered, but not perhaps so much lu the direction 
which you would be inclined to suppose, , 

CHAPTER Vn, 

THE LAW ON THE SUBJECT OF 
ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD 

r 

SECTION I MADRAS PRESIDER^CY. 

. 1— Krisiixaswaait Rao CuirF .Justice Traa a^'Cori 

The laws now m force contain adequate proMSions for the 
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protection of a widow. If against her will, she is compelled 
to go through the melancholy ceiemonj of tonsuie, the 
ofiendeis will be liable to piosecution on chaiges of assault, 
causing hurt, usmg criminal force, &c , under the Indian Penal 
Code Ample provision is made in Act XV of 1856 foi the 
raarnage of widows and for the protectien of their civil lights 
She IS also pioteoted fiom wanton insults, icsulting from the 
offensive and unnecessaiy puhhcation of bulls of excommunica- 
tion, by the judgment of the Madias High Couit in Empress 
fersjfs Sri Sankarachaiy Swami If widows have unrediessed 
grievances, their existence is entiiely due to their leluctance 
to bring them to ^rfibhc notice 

2 M Tillainatagam Pillai — I find the authorities 
on the subject to be contradictory , those against eaily 
mariiage and in favoui of remarriage of widows piepon- 
deiating 

The following facts may, I think, be traced from the 
Sastias Imeai her days marriages appear to have been per- 
formed after women attamed puberty or discretion, and 
remarriage of widows was an orthodox institution Marriage- 
able age for women was then reduced to 12 or 10 or 8, and an 
attempt at stopping the remarriage of widows was made by 
holding out to them hopes of heaven if they continued un- 
married, and led a virtuous life after the death of then 
Jiusbands This was probably found to be not a sufficient in_ 
ducement, to prevent remarriage of widows It was then 
restricted fiistiio childless widows and then to virgin widows 
nnd finally absolutely prohibited, and even death with her 
husband was prescribed. Even after all this widow marriage 
nppears to have been practised But the married couple 

occupied an inferior position m society 

\ 1 % 

The days of faith in the diijne oiigin of these anthonties 
are fast vanishing They are being beheved to be human 
laws and marriage a human institution. If any Sastra, which 
18 intended for the promotion of human happiness, does not. 



produce that end, but is on the other hand, found to be pro- 
ductive of evil, it may -vrell be revised and a better Iai 7 cal- 
c nlated to secure that end, may be substituted 


SECTION II BOMBAY PEESIBEECY. 


j K C. Bedahkar in b Depoxv Eegistrab, High 
Court — I am content with expressing my conviction that 
those who say widow remarriage is not foibidden by the 
Shnstras aie correct . ^ 

I would beg leave to draw attention to Sections 350, 352, 109^ 
80 and 90 of the Indian Penal Code I thmk thi^t the pro- 
visions of these sections are quite sufficient to put a stop to the 
forcible shaving of women, who have the misfortune to lose their 
husbands, provided the people themselves ha\e the courage to 
invoke their aid It must, however, he admitted that theio 
are great difficulties m the way of going to law rTho task of 
ascertainmg whethei the consent to shave is given voluntarily 
or otherwise would be stupendous Peijory would be un* 
scrupulously resorted to in torturing tho woman’s inohnation 
into her voluntary consent 

4 Tiewalrao Yenkatesh. — Supposing the dates and 
numhers of all Eegulations and Acts passed up to now by the 
Government of India and all the Local Governments, together 
with the different sections in them, repeahng former enactmenfSi 
and statmg the extent of country over which 6ach enactment 
was intended to have force, were effaced, and the bare enact- 
ments, many of which are contraiy to tho others, placed in tho 
hand* of lawyers, who may in no way be personally acquainted 
with the order and arrangement of the Regulations and Acts, 
they would become quite confused, and would not know which 
Regulation or Act was resemded and which was in force , and 
yet the counsel of one party would take hold of ono enactment^ 

< and that of the adverse party of a contrary' one, and the Judge 
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would be at a loss as to wbicb of the two enactments ho was to 
follow and there would be confusion eveiy wheie Such is 
exactly the state of the present Hmdu law books If the 
Legislature were to collect all Hindu law books, examine them, 
and declare which of them are to be acted upon, which modified 
and which rejected, it would be conferiiug a great benefit on 
the country Many native pleaders aie of this opinion 

5 Eanchodlal K Desai — It may now be taken as a 
point beyond dispute that the Hiudu Shastias allow of the 
marriage of widows 

6 Kalianeai H Desai of Broach — Notwithstanding: 
the feeble endeavours of Pandit Ishwaichandra Vidyasagur 
and Vishnu Shastri Pandit, and their few followeis, both heie 
and elsewhere, Oiiental Scholarship in India is unanimous in 
the condemnation of widow remarriage as an institution not 
lecogmzed by the Shastras 

7 Varjeevandass M^dowdass — I believe that the 
remarnage of widows is prohibited in the religious books of the 
Hindus and as long as this belief is entei tamed by the people 
interested, I think it will be unwise that Government should 
interfeie m the mattei 

8. Venkat Eaisgo Katti — The reformers allege that 
many of the authorities adduced by their opponents are fab- 
rications and that the single authoiity of Parashara whose 
Smnti IS declared to be supreme in the Kah age, allowmg 
widow remarriage m five cases of emergency is enough for then 
purpose The ^ oppositionists set forth this very authonty to 
oppose remarriage by changing the last word “ Yidhiyate” (is 
allowed) to “ Navidyate” (is not allowed) and assert that it ig 
their reading which is correct If we consult the Dharma 

Smdhu we find that the author dismisses the subject of 
■widow remarnage by , stating m a very few words th^t it is 
prohibited m the Eah age. 

"Widow marnage is objected to by some writers of the 
Dharma Shastra on the pnnciple that a thmg once on. 
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otheig cannot be given again. But these Writers bare at the 
same time given permission to girls themselves to choose their 
own husbands wlion they have none to give them away (This 
gentleman gives an account of Bughunathrao’s discussion with 
■the Pandits one of whom adduced a vcise from the Babhravya 
Smriti stating that the girl whose husband dies aftei Papta- 
paddi (the concluding ceiomony of marriage) should not be 
given to another in the Kali age and refused to accept Raghu- 
nathiao’s array of authorities m favour of widow remarnage 
on the giound that none of them specifically opposed the above 
text. Another explained away Parashara’s text by stating 
that it was applicable to the portion of theKh-liagc which passed 
befoie the sacrifice of Janame]a 5 'a, as well as to cases in sub- 
sequent times wheiein a husband died in the interval'^ between 
marriage proper and Saptapaddi, and that at all other times 
Babhravya and other piohibitorj authorities must be foUovvcd) 

9' — R Gr. Bhax'Dahkah — The Hindu Shastras do not 
make Suttee compulsory ^lanu and Yajnavalkya, the principal 
law-giveis, make no mention of it whatever It is only some of 
the minor law-books that prescribe it, and they oven make it 
optional, the other course open to women being perpetual 
widowhood On the other hand there are distinct texts pro- 
hibiting the immolation of widows of the Brahmin caste and 
one law-book allows even lemamago So that the general 
spirit of the Hindu Shastras is in favour of perpetual widow- 
hood, self-immolation being allowed but not enjoined. And 
the practice was in keeping with this spirit. 

10 CHATunnnoOj Morabji —Remarriage (of widows) 
IS expressly prohibited by our Aiyan rehgion There are 
only two duties enjoined for widows, the first is Sayyapalana 
{falling away from bed i e celibacy) and the other is Anuga- 
mana (dying after as of a widow) Of thpse two Sayyapalana is 
the chief one Sayyapalana only has been enjoined m the 
Smritis of !Manu and others 

11 GnxGADHAn Shastbi Datau of PooNA.--^ter 
'the death of King Dashaiatha his three wives led a lite or 
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abstinence and piotccted then sons and subjects Pursburam's 
niotbei llenuka burnt berself as a Sait It js also evident 
that tbcic did not exist, besides these tno alteinatncs the 
thud alternative o£ Tvidows again mariyng themselves The 
aboAo incidents aic taken fiom the Purans In recent limes 
also, in the Kali } ug itself, Ahilyabai's daughter burnt hciself, 
as a Sail As to how Ahiljabai hciself led a life o£ 
abstinence and managed the aftaiis of hci state will be known 
fioiu a pciusal of Jlalcolm s Histor'\ of Cential India 
In the discussions held some 3 ears ago on this subject befoie 
the Jagadguiu Shnmat Shankai-achaiya and in the discus- 
sions lately held b^foie »Shriman Madhav-acharj a, it was de- 
cided that the icmaiiiagc of widovs was contiaiy to the 
Hindu Skastras, and that theicfoie a Biahmin ivho married a 
widow became an outcasto with whom ns veil as with the 
widon so manied no intci course should be held in mattois of 
lebgion 

12 . PA^DlT GatiijLal — As for the aphoiisni of Paia- 
shara ‘ that* (the liusband being) lost, dead banished, being 
impotent and outcastc, ’ the foim 'Wr is not possible, 

because the word 'TM docs not tciminate m and theiofoie 
getting by dissohiiig the Sandhi and the negative 

pailicle in being constiiicd os comejing the meaning of 

similaiity, the aphoiism applies to a giil betiothed 

*13 GoivOLDvs Kauaxoass Pakekii — As things now 
stand, in seveinl matteis the legal and social position of an 
adultcious isidnn is supeiioi to that of a icmaiiying one 
Hei Myjesty s Pinj Council and the High Conits of 
Hombay and Calcutta haie all laid don n that adulteij’- does 
not divest the widow of inteicst once vested m her (I L P. 
5 Cal 776 , 13 B L R 14 , I Bom H C P AC 25} 
while the widow Pemhrriage Act effects that divestuie (See 
Section 2 Act XV of 1856 ) Then again an adulterous widow 
IS entitled to retam the custody and guaidianship of hei child- 
ren while the lemairying widow is depiived of the*** , 
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14, Baku Hoki 3Iohi.n CHA^D^u.— It has been proved 
that the ouslom of remarriage of widows was m force m our 
society . . .It IS highly probable that the rite of Sati 

began when the rcraainago of widows was abolished 

It is a fact I helic\c, that the burning of widow’^s on their 
husbands’ funeral pile was unknown m the Ycdic period and m 
the words of Dr Hunter , . the icrses in thcl Ycda 

which the Brahmins afterwards distorted into a sanction for 
' the practice have the very opposite meaning ” 


SECTION IV. NOETH-WEST PEOVINGES AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORG, HYDRAEAD 
(DECCAN.) &c. 


15 Chief SrcnETiia to (jovEKN:ins>'r N W F am> 
OuDxr — It has been pointed out by Mr Mayne in h?s treatise on 
Hindu Law and Usage (pages 8G ic 87) that the prohibition 
against the second mariiage of women upon widowhood has no 
toundation either in early law or custom 

16 Ho^^ourvule D G Ba-Rkeky, Meuber of the 

LegISTATIXE Coc^CIL, Pu^JAB Gox ER^’•\rE^T — EspulsiOU 
fiom caste is not a civil injuiy/’ though an attempt to give it 

_ . r 

'* In a recent case (I L E- 10 JDid 133) the Madras Bigh Court 
upset a decision of Mi Muttnsnnu Ayyar and iwled that a custom oi 
usage of a caste to expel a luemliei in liis absence ^v^tllout notice given or 
opportunity of explanation offered is not a valid custom — that it is open 
to tlic Coait to determine wliotlier an expulsion from caste is valid, and 
that if the jierson excommunicated Ind not in fact nolafed the rales 
of Ibe caste but Ind been expelled iiiulei tlie ienn fido but mistaken 
belief tliat be bad committed a caste olfence, tbc expulsion was illegal 
and would not affect bis rights Jfr Justice Kernnn said “ The mnxuu 
midi nUcian 'pm fan contains a fixed pnnciple'^of justice It prevails in 
all countries subject to the Bntisb j-ule . The caste institution is 
not above or outside tbc law Tlie usaecs and customs of caste exist 
only under and not against the law Wlienever a custom or usage is 
^posed to fhe law it cannot be a good custom Colebrook, B I 
"Chapter 2 Section 2 IX on Usage Piacticc which is founded ou 
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trnduc publicitj’ may bo. soc I L, R 6 Mad 38 , A caste 
IS tcnlly, from tho point of view of the State, very much in 
the position of a voluntaiy association, and people A\ho wish to 
•continue to belong to it must submit to its rules, while it can 
only punish those who will not do so by expelling them, unless 
they submit to some minoi penalty m order to avoid expul- 
sion It cannot take away any end rights — sec Act XXL 
of 1850. 


snoTioisr v. extracts fkom opinioxs 

GIVEX TO Mr MALABAKI. 

' ><»■ — 

17. Sergeaxt atkixsok, — It is clear that unjustifiable 
expulsion from caste and the like aio good causes of action in 
a Civil Com t of Justice. And why the pooi widow, amongst 
othci suffcicis fiom the tjranny and oppiession of the Pun- 
chaj'ct, who \nairics again, and who is on that aicoitiif made an 
outcaste, does not appeal to the Laws of the land for lodicss 
of hei grim anccs (an appeal, let hei be assured, never made 
m A am) IS to me inexplicable Does it ai iso from ignoinnce 
of hci legal lights, fiom fear of appealing in a Court of 
Justice, or because she IS consiltt I ha\e not cited 

from my MSS the legal authoiities that j'ustify me in saymg 
that-n suit for damages will be fox lestoiation to caste and 
tho hke , for no lawyer w'lll dispute the pioposition and lay- 
men will not eapect it of rao 

18 A 0. Hume. — ^A s to the former (viigin widows) I 
have satisfied myself by a careful study of all the authentic 
and authoritatno texts produced on both sides, that tlieie is 

law prevails Hence nsage inconsistent therewith must be abrogated 
A practice must bo reasonable . . Immemorial custom canno*- 
prevail against the piinciplo contained m the maxim “aadi edteran 
paiicni” Sec Wilbams vi Lord Ragot 3 B and C 786 It is thui 
clear that a widow cannot bo expelled from caste, without beinf 
beard m the first instauco m her defence. 
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nothing in the Shastras io pi event ihct) rcmauiage 
For the rcmauiage of fully married or lealmdows, I cannot 
say as much I enteitam no doubt that according to the 
Shastras, the remarriage of such in\ oh ed a loss of caste I 
1 egret that this should be so, but I believe it to be the case 


CHAPTER Vm. 

REMEDIES FOR ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD 


SECTION I MADRAS PRDSIDENCY 


1 K Krishnabi\avi\ Rio, Ciiim Justice, Teaaax- 
<QHE — The best possible aid vibich the Goveinracnt can gne 
seems to mo to bo pciiodical donations to the Y uloiv j\Iainagc 
Fund upon such conditions as would not encourage idelncss 

2 0 Rawchaadrv Anvil, Sub Judge, llAnurA — 
The decision law allons a Hindu widow to lend nith impunity 
a life of open piostitution ictaming possession of her husband s 
pioppitv M bile the hallowed tie of matuinony entails foifci- 
tiue of piopeity accoixlmg to Act XV of 1 Sj 6 Thisis cotainly 
an anomaly nbicb ought to be icmedied It must be enacted 
that ndultciy on the part of the widow is a positive disqiinli- 
bcation to bold pioperty mbciitcd fiom hoi husband 

The Ciimmal law of the countiy should also be amended 
so as to make open excommunication by piicsts and gmus and 
otbcis, of those that contract a second maiiiogc and then 
lelations penal They should also be piotccted from exclusion 
fiom public temples and public tanks nijd livers 

3 0 bumiARAvA Aivab, a v, el, Tnirn Judc.k Ai’- 
I'll I A.1L Court, Erxacoeeum — {a)The law laid down iiiKcry- 
Jvolitan} IS Monceramkolita (I, L R , T Cal 77G) should bo 
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amended in accoidanco with the views of Mr Justice Dwar- 
kanath Mittei, in other woids an unchaste widow should be 
deprived of hei inheiitanco 

(b) The ciiminal law of the land may be so amended as 
to make it a penal offence on the part of priests and gums to 
excommunicate pubhcly those that contract second marriages 
and their relations 

(c) A statutoiy declaiation that the lights of property as 
against husband and wife aie inchoate till nuptials 

((/) Actn e sympathy on the part of Goi ernment with the 
objects of voluntaiy associations 

4. S SxjBBRAsrANi \ AnAE, Yakil, High Coukt — ^Ahe* 
nation by“' will by a Hindu coparcener of his undivided share 
to pioiide for h^s wife, daughter and sister is, I believe, not 
legal, and I think that the aid of the legislature can be sought 
for to legalize it This rule will much tend to impiore the 
position of women by making them far less dependent on their- 
male relations than they aie now The modification which 
has been already introduced by decided cases in respect of 
ahenations by coparceners is so great that the granbng of the- 
testamentary power recommended will not be looked upon as 
an undesirable innovation 

5 M Tillainavagam Pill\i, Depuiw Collectoe, 
Ma5>uba, — There is .. one pomt in which Government 

interference will not, m my opinion, go much against tho 
feelings of the>people They may pass an Act prohibiting tho 
priests fiom excommunicatmg a widow who may choose to 
remarry, and her husband and others Avho may sympathise or 
associate with her I do not see how the priests Avho have 
been permitting marriages between persons Avithin the degree 
actually prohibited by the Smritis t e marriage between a 
man and his sister’s or paternal aunt’s or maternal rmcle’s 
daughtei, can claim any right to inteidere with widow marri- 
ages in favour of which authoiities are not wantmg 
13 
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G jSrAxnsHA2JKATi, Assistant Joint AdmisisthatoKj 
Rajpipla — Ijet the isolated cases of widovr lemarnagc which 
now and then occur piepare in some way tho minds of the 
orthodox, lot the leaders of society laisc then voice against 
this inhuman custom, let poets smg tho miseiies and liorrois 
of enforced widowhood and melt then audience into tcais with 
the recital of the wi ongs of the widows, let the school-masters, 
lecturers and authors of books and pamphlets in\eigli as •vehe- 
mently as they can against this evil — lot associations be 
foiraed to •ventilate their giievances and afford direct and 
indirect cncouiagement to the cause, let outside influence bo 
exercised and gentle persuasion bo tiicd, aijd m shoii; let all 
legal measures be adopted to fuither the end in view, and in 
process of time tho condition of Hindu widows wilb.be ame- 
liorated and the di'cadcd interdict will for over bo romeved 

7. J0TEEH.AO Govindrvo PuiiLAY — I pioposo that no 
baibers should bo allowed to shave the unfortunate Brahmin 
widows 

8 GcRsniDArA VuibasapA. — say that these evils can 
bo easily put down by Government with tho assistance of tiie 
educated natives because no lespoctable individual would vash, 
if he could help it, to have an immoral woman in his house, 
and because the spiritual guides who have the power of ex- 
communication will vield to tho educated natives such as 
merchants, Valils and Government seivants who conti;buto 
largely towards the mamtenance of these guides 

If however Government arc not inclined tp go this length 
then let tho educated Hativcs come forward in a body, and 
have widow marriages performed m tbeir own houses at flist 
and I am sure tho orthodox will soon follow suit If the 
educated natives are afraid of losing their kith and km and 
then dear and near (and they will have to lose some 01 all at 
the beginning by adopting tbc course indicated above, and no 
gieat reforms can be effected without some such sacrifice) then 
lot Government and the educated nativ cs striv c hard to stiinu- 
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late female cducatiou to tho utmost extent possible, so that 
the females may have sufficient enlightenment to reahze then 
present degiaded position, and sufficient moral courage to assert 
then light to lemairy if they choose to do so 

9 If^LR/ViEN- Deputt Collectoe, JSTasik — 

I am stiongly of opinion that a law be passed that no widow 
below the age of 35 shall be shaved by a barbei without tho 
written pel mission of a Punch given by them after noting 
down the voluntaiy dcsiie of the woman conceincd. 

The law should like the Gambkng Act be made 

applicable to tojvns and villages on application of tho 
inhabitants of the class whom the same affects 

lOP Gopvluao Huert, DrsvAx of Pvutlaii — In my 
opinion it is necessary to amend the Widow llariiage Act so 
far as to declaie (that) any pubhc pioceeding adopted by caste 
01 othois to excommunicate and molest any remained couple oi 
then fi lends is illegal and penal undoi Chap XXI and XXII 
oi the Indian Penal Code 

11 K C Bfdvrk\r, Lin, Deputy Pi,egistrae, High 
CouKT — The motto of refoimers foi some ycais to come must 
be agitation and discussion by means of oiganized bodies m 
e\eiv pait of India The subject must be brought home to 
the old and to the young, to the oi thodov and to tho heteiodox 
Constant familiarity with the question and tho evils of prohi- 
bition oi the maniago of widows must m course of a little 
moie time leijd to a healthier and better state of things 

I should not be disinclined if the Goi eminent made a 
fresh section 351(1 P 0 ) by declaring that "'no Hindu 
widow under the age of 25 should bo deemed to have given 
her consent to shave unless it be m wnting signed or marked 
by her before a Magistrate and attested by tho latter ” -I 
think the people are to a certain extent prepared to view sne^ 
a measure with secret approbation, if not more, and 
ment might properly aid the cause by its intioductio 
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12. HuurviciiuND Sadasiv Hati: aaiice — Enforced 
•widowhood IS, as a geneinl rule, the result of eaily maniages, 
and as soon ns the practice of early inaniagcs is done a-way 
with, it wiU mitigate many of the serious evils of peipetual 
widowhood 

Several teits of the vShostras will be found m favour of 
widow reman lage These texts should he collected and the 
opinions of learned Pandits both orthodox and of the new 
school versed in the Shastras obtained These opinions should 
be extensively circulated and the sciuples of the female sex 
on the point be thus oveicome. Goveinmentmay veiy humane- 
ly put a stop to the present barbaious custom of getting 
young widows at least under 30 yeais of ago, shared 

13 Baxchodlai. El Desat — As the commission of 
adulbeiy by the unfoitunate widows leads them, to commit 
suicides and infanticides either before ox aftei buth, the Gor* 
einment may well be pleased to rule that the adultery by and 
withanidow shall be ciiminally punishable Tins sugges. 
tion, if accepted by the Government, rvill lead many widows 
to perform mairiages instead of committing adultery sccietly 
without caiing for caste excommunication 

14. Yeebchand Dipohawd — The best thing which I 
am inclined to lecommend for the present is for Government 
and the public to come forward, and open as many foundling 
hospitals as the funds at their disposal permit, and this mea- 
sure will apparently do array to a certain extent with the erul 
ansing fiom the piohibition of widow remarriage 

15. Dir AX Bahadur Maxibuai Jashhai, (Dewax or 

CuTCH ) — The idea of establishing a national association foi 
social reforms suggested by Mi Malabaii is excellent and has 
my hearty approval c 

16 MG Banade, Poona — A reform m the early 
marriage law would prove very helpful in preventing eaily 
V widow hood The inteiposition of independent non-offioial 
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geatlemeu as mtermediarios to asceitaia ■whether the j'oung 
widow undeistauds the full misery of hei situation, ■will go a 
great way to alleviate her lot 

17. Venkat Rango Katti — An effectual suppiession 
-of the shaving of widows is paving the road foi widow lomar- 
nage Sections 320 and32o (of the Penal Code) contain 

ample provision foi our piesent puipose It is therefoie only 
necessaiy that Grovernment pass a general ordei not longer 
than 2 lines duecting the attention of ilagistiates to the 
serious ciime of shaving a woman and oideiing them to take 
complaints against it brought by any bod}- whatever 

■o 

Ho trace of a shaved widow can be found before Buddhism 
^That faith required the shaiing of its leligious 
persons, men oi women Such widow^s in those days as had no 
attraction foi this world turned Sanyasis of their own accoid 
by getting their head shaved and wealing red cloth, and went 
to live in Yiharas oi monasteries This custom was regarded 
at the time , by the Indian nation as a gieat impiovement on 
the former social condition inasmuch as it granted equal 
iio-hts to women with men m leligious matters "When the 
Yedic leligion levived through the efforts of Kumarilabhatta 
and otheis who drove Buddhism to foreign lands, this custom 
■\\as borrowed from rt by the astute Brahmms along ■with other 
good customs, with the double puipose of making then own 
rcLgion more attractive to the masses and exposing the dark 
side of the banished religion to the world Shaving of widows, 
therefore, may be considered to date from the 4th or 5th cen- 
tury A D , as part of the present Hindu religion 

IS B G- BiiANDAUKAn, Professor of S^xserit, 
Deccan CoEr^EGL — Indirectly Government wiU greatly help 
the cause (of widow remarriage) if it pushes on vigorously 
the education of girls and espcciall} their higher education 
It grie\c3 me, however, to find that the present generation of 
•educated natives are not so enthusiastic about the elc^ ation of 
women as they are about many other things , while it is almost 
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disoppointmg to find tliat tlie lower strata o£ the body actually 
oppose any scheme that has for its object the amelioration of 
then condition 

19. Nagixdas Tulsidis. — It just stiikcs mo that if 
bigamy, polygamy and lemainago be prohibited to males of 
the castes who obstinately refuse icmarnage towidons, the- 
object of Government will be attained sooner But this, again, 
will necessitate legislation which Government may or many 
not be wiUing to undertake It furthci occurs to me that 
Goierament may do much by requumg and difiusing informa- 
tion on the point 

20 Lakhwidas EiriMJi — ^If the iormidable, most 
pernicious and tyiannical power of excommunicating is 
talren away fiom the caste in the matter of widow icmar- 
nages by declaring it to be an offence in the caste or any 
of its members, to oxcommumcate or join in excommunicating 
any persons marrying a widow, or taking part in the widow 
remarriage ceremonies, oi having intercom so with parties 
contracting such mamages, it would be a great boon confeited 
on the poor widows suffeiing under it. 

21 LalsiianicAu UmYASHAKKAU — (o) Yemacular 
translations of Act XV of 185G should be published and large- 
ly distributed gratis. 

(b) Goi emment should strictly warn the ofiicials to take 
all pxecautionary mcasuies to assist and protect the remarripge 
pai ty m all possible manners 

(c) As long as the persecution is very active. Government 
officers should give preference to reman led candidates (t e , 
candidates who have married widows apparently) in filhng up 
places for which they may be quahfied 

(cl) The proposed associations should be recognized and 
registered by law, and some penalty shodld be prescribed for 
one. who, after joining the association in a specified manner, 
breaks the rules thereof It may be said that many will not 
jpin the association owing to such a piovision of law But I 
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think it IS better to have a few members who would adheie to 
the rules than to have many who would do nothmg, and leave 
the body at any time they please The rules may vary ac- 
cording to cii cumstancesj but if the associatiouists be legally 
bound to observe their rules, mutual confidence among the 
members will increase and much good will result. 

22 Atmauaw Paa'duhaisG — Much can be efiected by 
the exercise of personal influence by the officers of State, from 
His Excellency downwards, on heads of castes and leaders of 
native society, to facditate the introduction of the required 
reforms in then sqveial communities As an illustration of 
what I mean, I beg to rcfei Grovemment to the Ime of conduct 
followed iu such matteis by so high and jndicious an authority 
ns the late Sii J Malcolm, as descnbed in Vol II of his Memoir 
of Conti al India, 3rd Edition As regards the present case, 
I may observe that the meie fact of Government asking for 
opinions on Mr Malaban’s 'Notes’ has so far influenced some of 
those who w.ere fieicely opposed, for instance, to widow mariiage 
that they fieely allow themselves to he talked to on the 
subject and admit that the matter is worth considenng 

I may also mention that some of these gentlemen who only a 
few years ago would not tolerate the presence of a respectable 
remarried Hindu lady at Government House, simply because 
she was a widow before, do not now feel any such objection 
to her presence, and the change of feehng is due to the sole 
fact that Government do not think the worse of a respectable 
Hindu lady for her remariiage, and m their imitations to 
Government House make no distmction on that account I 
therefoie believe that much unfounded prejudice and unreason- 
ing opposition can be overcome in this manner 

2fi Paxbit Nabatex Hessow Yaidta. — ^The first 
step to be attempted i^ the appointment of a Commission 
The next step is to lemodel our girls’ schools on the model 
chalked out for us m 1867 by the late veteran lady of world- 
wide renown Miss Mary Carpenter The police returns under 
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ilio hcnding of “JlninngCj injuries to \inborn cluldicti, conceal- 
ment of births” sliould bo collected and cniefully analysed 

The people are quilo pic 2 iaicd to rccono any reform the 
Govcinmcnt would introduce on tins subject Alieady m 
(Suint, a most conservatne distiicl, the widows ha\c boldly 
appealed to the Nuggci Sotfcfoi icdicss But his fortitude 
(sic) IS not equal to the occasion 

24 r VXPIT GuribrAL — ^^laiiu says 

“ On the death of her husband she should ^\lllmgly waste 
•away her bod} by (lumg upon) good flowers^ roots and fruits, 
nnd should not c\cn pionounco the name of^a stranger 

The fathci jn Gleets (a w'oman) in childhood, the husband 
111 youth, the sons m old age A woman does not deserre m- 
depondence 

Tiom mciotiiciousness, inconstancy and baldness of hearty 
they how'soevci well jirotectcd, act hostilely towards then 
husbands by nature. 

Knowing that this their disposition has been implanted in 
them by the Gieatoi, a man should striic hard to guard them 

Sleep, sitting, ornaments, (the possession) of love, anger, 
petulance, envy and eiil conduct are piedicatcd of women by 
Mann ” 

If all the widows in the world would practise their own 
duties night and day, such as avoiding music and singing of all 
kinds, associating with good men, devotion to God, not taking 
plenty of food and too many ornaments, then tlfcy would not 
at all bo the objects of the accuised torments of love and such 
like "Where will then bo there any occasion foi them to cause 
miscairiage oi commit countless other sms ^ 

25 Gokuldas KAHA^^DAs Pakem — I am of opimon 
that the legislature has a light to insist that so long as a caste 
considers adultery o£ its widows to be matter not falling within 
its cognizance and does not make it punishable by its rules, 
th^y (8ic)cannot make punishable w'hat according to their view 
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filiould be only another form of adultery particularly when the 
law iccognizes it and the religious ceieniouies icmovo the taint 
of sin and imnioiality I think a proMsion of the Legislature, 
lendeiing the excommunication of n remari 3 ing widow, hei 
husband and relations punishable uhen the caste lules do not 
visit adultery with punishment, to bo a ]ust and propel one 
Tom'S mind it IS not lery difficult to make Icgislati'se pro- 
visions' in this nialtci vliich may not unduly increase the 
power of the caste in lefcieuce to the action of individuals, 
and at the same time leave its autonomj in other mattcis 
intact 

^ 

"VTith a •new to check miscarriages and sometimes the 
suicide 01 muidcr of the unfoitunate widou s themselves, I 
iurther pioposo that theie should be a law compelling every 
widow of those castes m which lemarnages aie not peimittcd 
uho is in the family is ay to get bei condition legisteied 
and on omission to get heiself registered should be made 
criminally liunishablo The establishment kept foi this pui- , 
pose should woik independently of the Police 

26 His HicnxEss the Rao of Cutch — Pleaching 
and persuasion should be employed by tlie reformers as their 
best agents for oftecting a still greater and wider change in 
the opinions of the people on this important subject ( enforced 
■widowhood) 

“27 His HlGH^Ess the Th\kor Saheb of Bhaa- 
xAgar — ^Relies upon the spread of education ( Vide Remedies 
for Infant Marriage) 

28 His Highxess the Thakor Sahib of Morvi — 
^ly opinion is that widow mairiages should be made quite 
voluntary within certain ages and under certain prescribed 
circumstances I would propose thorefoie the adoption of 

some protective measures which may not savour of interference 
but which may serve the desiied end, indirectly though, and 
that Government and its officers should use their private 
influence indirectly in encouiaging these reforms. 
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29 Jayasin'G R ^0 Regent of RoLhafuji —'‘When early 
marriages deciease, there -will bo a reduction in the number o£ 
young -widows And for widow tnarriago to bo a general 
custom, It will require as much moral courage as to prei ent 
early maniage 

30 Shantaeam Nabayan — On the question of widow 

icmarriage 1 do not seo that much remains te be done by 
Government Even if the State were to do its best, 

wadows, for all that, would remain in widowhood, so long ns 
society looked upon the piactice as smful. 

There is one suggestion that I should ieem it my duty to 
make on this point. The Act which has legalized the remar- 
iiage of a Hindu widow at the same time piovides that, in the 
event of such leraariiage^ the widow shall not be entitled to 
the pioporty of her deceased husband and that it wdl revert 
to his other heirs The result is that the law, as it is now 
enfoiced, leads to ludicrous lesults Foi instance, suppose a 
Hindu dies leaving a widow The widow inherits his property 
and then leads an immoral life , yet she is not liable to be 
deprived of it and she continues its ownei nevertheless Sup- 
pose the same widow instead of leading an immoral lifn 
rcmairics , the result is, the property goes out of her hands at 
once This is very unfau and is hardly calculated to encouiage 
the remaziiage of -widows or even morahty The Govern* 
ment ought to remoi o this blot from the Statute book without 
any delay ^ i 


* Tlio Bombay Government in for-warding Mi. Shantaram’s letter 
to the Government of India -« rote ns folloivs “ 2 Mr 

Shantaram NnrajTvn is the ablest picador of the High Court . 

ind kis ^ lews merit attention 3 — ^TIio provisions of Section 2 of Act 
XT of 185() me certainly somenhnt luiomalons and might in the 
opmion of the Goiemor in Council, bo amended The laiv as regards 
Hindu -widows in tins Prcsulencj is Bnccmctly stated in Bcchar a-s. Dm 
Lakshmi (1 Bombay High Comb Eeports Gh) in the lollowmg teiws 
‘ The Hindu law existing on this side of India gives a m idow nbsolncc 
power over the moi cable property ol hci deceased husband, -which has 



31 Jas\a-Vmsing, ThakoU Saiiib oi LnrBoi — Gfov- 
cuimcut can help social rcfoim as it did, I think, in 1856, by 
an Act passed in that year. It can aid progicss by gmng 
oppoitunity foi progicss But it can do no more 


SECTION III BENGAL PEESIDENCY 


32 Lonu H Ulick Buo'w’ae, Co'mmissionek, Kajsuahyf 
Bii isiox — I think Govcinnient might consult intelligent and 
leliablo Hindus on '‘the question of simpl}' repealing Section 2 
of Act XY of 1856, and unless theie is stiong consensus of 
opinion against the projiosal, X irould repeal the section 

33. Badu Hori Mohux Ciiaxdrv — It is said that the 
law in the Hindu State of Baroda punishes the enticing away 
of a w idow foi immoral purposes, and that even sexual inter- 
course with a widow is scverly punished in those territories 

bceu mlicnted Lcr, bnt no power to 'ibennto imnioienblo property 
except undei specinl circuinslaTices ’ It would be icasonabloto enact 
that a AndesN should not by remnrnngo forfeit any pi ojiortj ovei bicb 
sbe bns absolute power It la clear that she can avoid the forfeiture by 
conveying such pioporty to boi intended husband immediately before 
her mormgc , and it seems undesirable that the Legislature should 
appear to give its sanction to a penalty of which it does not ipprove- 
md winch can be so easily evaded.’’ 

i/Tbe Government of India wrote on this subject ns follows — 

‘o. Of the suggescions made in the course of the voluminous coi- 
respoudence quoted in the preamble, the only two n hich do not seem to 
the Goi enimont'of India to be open to serious objection on gi onnd of 
principle aie (1) the amendment of Section 2 of Chaptoi XV of 185C as 
to tlie foifeitnio of propei by of a widow on remarriage, and 2 the supply 
of machinery by which a Hindu widow who fails to obtain the consent 
of her caste-fellows to her marriage, may ne%ertheless many without 
reuonucmg her religion 

But although there is much to be said in favoni of each of tlieso 
suggestions, tbe GovernAr-Generd in Council, as at present advised, 
would pi efer not to interfere, even to tbe limited extent pro]iosed, by 
legislative action, until snfhcient pi oof is foitlicoming that legislation is 
required to meet a senons practical omI, and that sneb legislation has 
been asked for bt a section imjKiitaut in influence oi number, of tbe 
Hindu commumtj itself ’ 
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but although, oui social customs prohibit the remarriage of 
^vidows, yet the law does not punish tlie enticing away of a 
widow for immoral pui’poscs if she is over 16 joars of age 
It seems to me that heic the law is inconsistent, and not in 
accord with the customs of the people 

Licenses may bo granted to priests for celebration and 
optional registration of widow remarriages, and icmuneiation 
of pLiest registrars by fees say from Rs 20 to Rs 100 to be 
paid by the parties 

It may be stated that the standard laid down by Malthus 
as to the numbci pei square mile that can be suppoitcd in 
Euiope does not apply to the conditions of life in Indn, and if 
■it did, it could be pro% cd that the laige and fei tile ^ti acts of 
land yet uncultii ated would be ampl}’ sufficient to support any 
probable increase of population (from widow mainages) for 
thousands of years to come The statement that remarriage of 
widows would be the cause of more famines does not touch the 
real cause of these calamities, as although we have no widow 
marriage among us at present, yet we have had bctiveen 1769 
and 1878, i c in 109 years, altogether 38 severe scarcities and 
famines in the continent of India 

34 TirPERAH People’s AssocIBTIo^’ — Recommend the 
repeal of Section 2 of Act XY of 1856 

35 Kumak Pramotha Bhtjbhaxa Deva, Raja of 
NaldangA, — Approves the suggestion regaiding the formation 
of a national association 


SECTION IV NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORC, HYDRABAU 
(DECCAN) 


36. DrwAN Ram Nath, District Jttdge, Hoshiarpur — ' 
A section m the Penal Code providing pumshment for those 
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wlao turn out of caste a reman lod widow and her new husband 
would ultimately prove a great boon to society and to unhaijpy 
widows , and though outwaid dissatisfaction might be shown 
by the majoiity of Hindus, the legislatoi of the law would ha\e 
blessings of the young widows at large and of their paients 
generally 

If any enlightened Hindu Baja weie to undertake to 
perform the duly first in his own territory by aid of Brahmins 
I think it would be easier for our Biitish Government to assure 
the Ignorant classes of the public that legislation if made is 
puiely made foi public interests and no infringement of caste 
and rehgion is intended 

37 Denzil Ibbetson, Directou or Pudlic Instruc- 
tion, Punjab — I think I would allow a widow, as w'ell ss a 
•wife, to sue for and obtain sepaiate mamtenance on proof of 
social ill-usage and on condition of chastity Social iB-useo-e 
IS difBcolt to define but so aie many othei questions of fact 

upon which the courts have to decide 

« 

38 Chief Com-uissioner, Central ProvixVces If the 

native gentlemen, who share Mi Malabari’s views regardino- 
the natuie of the evils he denounces, although they may differ 
from him as to the remedies to be adopted, would set to work 
in a busmess-like manner to promote female education, they 
irould find themselves nearer to then object. 

'»'When aluige number of Hmdu women are educated 
infant mairiage and enforced widowhood will disappear 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS FEOM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mk BIALAEARJ 


39 Hon bee J Gibbs C S I , C I E —As I told Lakhmi- 
das Khimji, when he came to see me about it sci en yaais a^o the 
course is for strong memorials to be got up by the refoimmo- 
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amongst tho Ilmdus, urging tho necessity o£ further 
legislation and pointing out the diicction such should take 
Without picssuio of this nature, it (the Oovcinmcnt) could not 
'take up a matter based on such deeply rooted social prejudice, 
(the religious point has long ceased to be uigcd) ^ 

40. Siu Am Rrn Lieoi -GoveiixojiN ^Y. J?no\T\- 
TLs— in tho case of young widows, Sir Alficd Lyall certainly 
thinks that tho law should enable them to contract a valid and 
legal union by some simple system of civil registration, and this 
might bo one of the cailist reforms proposed to Government 

You will not fail, liowever, to rcmombei tliat in all 
countiics tho position of women is still more or less unsatisfac- 
toiy, and that mno country docs tho Govoinment interfere m 
this class of social questions without clcai previous ’ assurance 
that its Intel position is called for by tbe ascertained wishes and 
fechngs of a considerable section of the people 

41 Dixsua AimrsiiiR Tvrev vRKirvx--As in tho mattci 
of caily mainagcs, so m this, I would take up ,the question 
of cveiy casto separately and study tho extent of widowhood 
prcvaihug therein, what facilities it offers for its removal, and 
the amount of good thereby calculated to be pioduccd Whilo 
adopting the same measures foi inciting each of tho impoitant 
-castes to thiovv off the haiah usage, I would pieparc a 
community oi two to apply to Gov'crnmont to icndei widow 
mainagcs as innocuous (sic) as tho ordinary raainages, thp law 
not being so poifcct m the foimcr case as it is in the lattci 

42 T B Daxi, Editor Ar\a V vrt — Thoie aic 
numeious instances in which propeity is extoited by threats of 
excommunication fiom caste, and since tho decision of tho 
Bombay High Couit m a iccent case (Reg vs Alja Bharma, 
decided on 17th August 1870} such an act does not amount to 
an offence uudci the Penal Code SuuK sentences aie passed 
by caste bodies under an implicit confidence that, howovci 
illegal 01 uiqustifiablc their actions might bo, tbe aggrieved 

. 'party shall be given no ledress by the courts or any othei 
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Go^e^nmenl ofEccr It is therefore, I aiipichcud, the duty of 
Ooveinment to legislate with a mow to put some restraint upon 
the power of caste bodies to pass a sentence of excommunica- 
tion , and that can be done by enacting that if any body is 
escomraunicated ivithout any leason whatsoevoi, or for having 
done an act whicli is not piohibitcd hy the Hindu laiv oi by 
any usage oi custom such as is capable of being recognised in a 
court of justice oi foi ba\ing omitted to do an act which he 
IS not required to do by Hindu law or h} such usage or custom, 
the person or peisons pas‘:mg the sentence of excommunication 
shall be liable to punishment 

4j H Textatrao PiEcr Ghadb Pleuiee 

— Xumeious quotations may he made and authorities 
shown t5* prove that the mutts and other rchgious institu- 
tions do not possess legitimate au’horiU to dictate or punish, 
but are mcrly to teach Yedas or their *:ectarian philosophies to 
tht-ir discqiles If the fear of excommunication be removed, 
the progress of social icform will be very rap'd. 

4"s. B Y tTosni OIocxx .irt • — I.et> an institu- 
t :n h, started,. . where a Hindu v.rdovr will he afforded 
di :hc safeguards against immorabty, and where she will be 
tw.*ncd In some useful branch cr human industry and cnion a 
home fer dl Lfr life I am sure if such an institution bo once 
— nr-ti; wiii bo nourmp- in 
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liusband an lioixr before her marriage so that it is eomewbat 
absurd for the law to soy that she shall lose this property on 
her remariiago . . . 

I see no objection to allowing reraaiaiages, or indeed any 
marnages to take place before a Eegistrar, as in the case of 
rhnstians Whcthei Hindus would toko advantage of it^ I 
do not know Of couise, the priests would set their faces 
against it, just as Christian priests do 

47 Hon’hle Mr Justice West 

(Yide Chapter IY Page 140 ) 

48 Eight Hon’ble Leohaed Courtney, Deputy 
Speaker House or CoiinoNs — As regards enforced Avidow- 
hood, I would go as far as possible in making punishable all 
attempts to over-awe or impede individual libeity^ bat we, 
who aie apparently unable to put down boy-cottmg at home, 
must feel some diffidence as to the possibility of liberating a 
■widow, who presumes to many again, from ten or ism and per- 
secution backed by religious sanctions There was^ of course a 
similar struggle of authorities over Sati, hut our fathers did not 
shnnk from insisting upon havmg their own waj, and the 
obligation of immolation has practically disappeaied I know 
not why m course of time the obligation of dedicating the 
'irliolc of a life to the memory (say lathei ^'to the donumon”, of 
a husband with whom there may never have b-^en married hfe, 
should not also vanish Unhappy women now often suffer arfate 
worse than Sati 


OHAPIEEK. 

REASONS FOR NON INTERFERENCE. 

SECTION I MADEAYiRESIDENCY. 

1 A Sankariah, BA, President, Hindu Sabha 
, !Madeas — The agitation against infant marnage and enforced 
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^^ulo^vlloo(l pioccccls fiom poisons mIio, l)\ loason Oa. ..lun 
'\\^cstcni ccliunlicii oi of thou scepticism oi’of thou dcsiie to 
chock inunoiulit} and rnfanticnlo cannot appicciato tlic reli- 
gious seiibo of tlio Ilnnclu and pailicnhuly of the Ciahmiu 
I ommunit\ . 

2 Iv Jvuii5iiMswiM\ Rvo Ciiiri Jisiicr, TxiAvAx- 
(oin — It lb not m nn opinion expcdiont to put the maclnneiy 
ot Icgisldioii to do A\hat is now being done without it 

^\o logiblaluic of the 10th contun would attempt to make 
fuendb and unmake enemies b} its laws 

3 0 )Si nn VKAIA Ai\ vu, n v ni , Tiiiitu Jun&n Ap- 
iTLT. vir Coi Ki, Itu-N VGOTLM — lie il ictoiiii m the maiiiagc 
laws of the Hindus must be inilmted by the Hindus themsehes 

/ ’ if the Go^cInment weie induced to gi\c its cxecutivo 
autho.*u 7 a sUctch m the dncction suggested by Hi Malabaii^ 
there would be no limit to intcrfcicnccs of the kind in question, 
and the Go\cinmcnt might find itself confronted b^ questions 
of an embaiinssmg nature 

The intelhgont and educated section of the aSTaii commu- 
nity ha\c set on foot a movement to effect a change m the 
maruage laws of Malabar But the opposition is so great 
that no reform is feasible giving to the Nair wife a distinct 
status in the fanidy of her Hair husband Should the Hair 
reformers seek the aid of Government m the manner suggested 
by ("^r Malabar 1 , will the Government be prepared to coun- 
tenance the reform by showing preference to a particular 
section in the distribution of official patronage and honouis ? 

Again there are certain customs among the Mahomma- 
dans which reduce their women to the condition of slaves It 
is stated that according to the belief of the orthodox, women 
have no souls The Government may be sohcited to afford 
encouragement to reforms tending to amehorata the social 
condition of the Mahommadan women on the Imes suggested 
by Mr Malaban ‘Will the Government be prepared to take 
action ? 

14 
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4 S SuBUKMAMV An VR, YAKIL IIlGU COBRT — It 
3S not flcsirablc tliat the poculiai ciicurastanccs of this com- 
iRunily should be lost sight of, and populai opinion, howevex 
unicasonable it may be considered to be by tlio go-ahead 
rcfoimeis, re]ccled in a consideration of these questions, and 
that changes cntacly out of liarmony nith Mic feeling and 
e\cn with tlie prejudices of tlio people should bo suddenly 
intioduccd 

o P C^E^'lSAl IIao — I do feel that infant niainageand 
enforced BidoM’hood aie evils and seiions evils too but I do 
not see my way to advising the Go\ eminent to intcifere in the 
mattei directl}' or indiicctly lYhilc any such inteiferenco 
can bo productno of no beneficial results, it is suie,^to shahe 
the confidence of the people in the ncutiality of Grovemment in 
religious matters, and create a reaction in favour of the very 
evils which it IS our wish to repress 

It would he con ti ary to all principle for Government to 
tell the piiest that he ought not to advise his followers to do 
what he himself thinks to be right for his spiritual welfare 

6 M TlILAINAYAGAil PlLLAI, DePUTT CoLEECTOE, Ma- 
DtiEA — The best course foi efiecting the reform is to create a 
sufficiently strong public opinion in favoui of it and all that 
Government can render is indirect aid 

What we want is, men to set examples, more Rajagopala 
Chailus and Seshayengars 

7 P PuGHUXATH Pad — T he priest’s excommunication 
is nothing moie than the exercise of his pnvate undoubted 
right, and to inteifere with it would bo illegal The best 
remedy against excommunication of the priest is to show 
contempt of it openly and neglect it If men of common sense 
end education would do this, there would be an end to the 

^ f 

priest’s tyianny 

8 T Pattabhieam, Head Seeashtadae Teichinopoly 
Ollectoeate — I, for one do not much believe in young men oi 

' joung women being always happy in^ their choice Choice 
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after all is a blind guess, and is always more tempted or 
governed by symmetrical mate and personal grace than by 
anj^ lusigbt into tbe quality of tbe mind and attachment of the 
heart If men of so much above the usual average run of 

mankind as Loid Byion , fail in their choice, and in a 
society which allows fiee scope for many a private talk and 
personal inteicouise between the young loveis, can there be 
any meaning in the high-sounding phrase ‘ liberty of choice ’ ? 


SECTION II BOMBAY PBESIDENCY. 


9 I^ALLUBHAI KaNDLAL, NATIVE AsSISTAKT TO THE 
Commissioner, I\ortb; Division — ^'Che chief point, therefore, 
that IS left for consideration is whether the general maiiiage- 
able standard of the age of giils from 7 to 10 is objection- 
able The climate of India makes it desirable that girls 

should be mjiriied at this age, and though at the same time it 
would bo very much desirable that the consummation should 
begin a little later, I think, to provide for this a lemedy m 
checking marriage at the age abovementioned is rathei 
lighting against nature itself 

10 VenaTEK Wasshdev — In my humble opinion educa- 
tion alone will bring about these changes in the social fabric so 
highly desiiable, nay necessary, and any in+erference on the 
pait of the State may provoke opposition to the reform which, 
IS at present* slowly but surely in progress Act XV of 
1856 IS quite sufficient to protect widows inchned to marry 
When female education is belter developed the progress of 
social reform will bo rapid and remarkable 

11 MahAdeo IRJoreshwar Kukte — My belief ig tha( 
no legal enactment is necessary, and that reformers, as opposed 
to the orthodox, should work out the called-for relorm^ 
without any aid from the State, which cannot assist a snied 
mmority, however intelligent and well-informed . 
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12 IIaiu Parsad Saktokram — My ov\n opinion is (hat 
tho subjects of infant marnngo and ^vhnt Mr IMalabaii calls 
“enforced widouliood" me impoitanf, and should bo kept 
bcfoio the public by discussion, lectures eCc, but stucth m a 
prn ate and unofficial ’vro)* 

13. KvtjjAdhvi IIaridas — Go\oinmciit cannot, consist 
tently with its avou cd policj', and ought not to intcifoic in 
piuroly social and religious mattois Houcior unieasonablc 
ceitain usages and customs in India may appeal to foieigncis, 
it must not be foigotton that to the people at laige, among 
u bom they obtain, tbej appeal in anothci light and that the 
fact of then baling existed foi ccntuiies is* in itself some evi- 
dence of then being adapted to the ciiciimstances of the 
people IN'otiiuthstanding all that one heais now and then of 
“lU-assoitcd” maniages cntaibng “life-long misoiy,” I am 
disposed to think that oux conjugal i elation s axo on the wbolo 
more satisfactoiy than those among othci people Our domes- 
tic differences are cci tamly fcw'ei, and ivhcn they arise ive 
arrange them without having recourse to matiimoninl ox other 
txibunals 

Until the views of the people genexally change, no action 
on the part of G-ovoxnment will havo any appreciable effect in 
preventing infant marriage or promoting widow remarxiage 
Social reform associations exist, and have existed for yeaxs m 
almost all the largo towns m the Prcsidencj' , but the rofox'jxexs 
axe a mexe diop in the ocean, and up to this time they have 
not met with much success in their effoxts Buft they are gra- 
dually inci easing both in numbers and influence, and as 
education advances they wiU be able to accomplish much which, 
at present may seem almost impossible 

14 Sarharam Arjun — The growing spread of primary 
education among the masses, the extension of higher education, 
the progress of railways, the closer contact with western 
thought and culture, the increasing facilities afforded and large- 
, 3y availed of of, a travel to Euiopo and England, aU these 
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iogcthoi and cvciy one of them singly, is a nail in the coffin of 
blind prejudice and settled ignorance 

Id S H Cnin.oMCAK — Individually I desue to see 
complete equality between the two sexes, that is to say, if a 
widow of 40 chooses to icmarry, I see no reason why she 
should be pi evented fiom doing so, when a widower of over 50 
can with iinpuiiity do so But this consummation is a woik 
of time and no law can, as it were, create such a state of 
things to 01 del 

According to the English law, both civil and religious a 
inariiagc wnth a deceased v\ife’s sistci is illegal, and though an 
advanced bod} of social and religious icformcrs in the United 
Kingdom ihavc been making a strong effort for the last 30 
ycais and iiioic to legalize such mniriages, and it is even stated 
that some members of the Ttojal family are strongly and 
actn cl} 111 fav oui of the movement, the religious sentiment 
against legalizing such marriages is so strong that the effort of 
"the mmoiity has been hitherto altogether unavailing 

16 Narm vnvsnANKAK LAnsirvxKAn — If we let these 
matters alone now, education would gradually but surely open 
the eyes of the people, and lead them to adopt a compiomise 
between the venerable old and the dazzling new customs which 
will be both more consonant with the ideas, habits and tiaditions 
of the people because bi ought about by themselves, andtmore 
peimanent because of its being based on popular convictions 

17 GA>-PATnAvi G- S^VSTM — It is not unhkely that in- 
terference on the part of the State in this matter (widowhood) 
might create unforeseen difficulties in other dnections which 
may tend as in the case of the abohtion of the Sattee system, 
to aggievate some evils undieamt of at present. 

18 Gav arishaxkar Udetbhankau — ^No observer of 
Hindu life can afford to ignore the fact that religion is the 
basis upon which the whole fabric of Hmdu Society is built, 
and tho reforraei who chooses to pull out one brick froin 
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licro and another brick from there, with perhaps the best 
intentions in the 'norld, to improve the shape of the stiucture, 
IS bound to pause and consider whether his attempt, instead of 
mending matters, will not cause the whole structure to tumble 
dorm 

19 PA^DURn^G Balibhadra — I am of opinion that 

there is no necessity for appealing to Government on social 
matters ' Constitutions’ it is said 'aie not made but 

grow’ This IS as true of social as it is of political develop- 
ment. Tiuc growth comes from within, not from uithout 
Beform to be real, thoiough, and productive c of lasting good, 
must spring and emanate from the people themselves It 
should never bo forced upon them. 

20 Basi Suasxri Diksuit Aptt ot Pooxa — ^Infanti- 

cide IS not ordained by the Shastras but is considered a sin 
and Government were therefore right in suppressing it, and it 
in no way interfered with the rchgion of tho people. Killing 
one-self undei tho car of Jagannath was not also' a rehgious 
practice It is true that Government interfered with the rch- 
gion of the people when they suppressed Safi but this 

was before tho 1857 (or 1858) Proclamation which publicly 
declared the Government pohey of non-intcrfeience. Moreover 
there was the alternative of widows leading a life of abstinence, 
and Spits were rare being one m a lakh or even a crore, in 
every year This was again not a dohberate action of tho 
widow, but an impulse of tho moment and gave much pam to 
tho relations 

21 Ambalal S Drsai — To enforce any law that may 
be made, very wide powers must be given to the Pohee which 
wiU lead to certain corruption and oppression towards the weak, 
and inquisitorial proceedmgs will be often resorted to Ko 
enquiry could bo efiBciently made without making a rude intru- 
sion into the sacred domains of private life and disturbing the 
jieaco of famihes Further there are mothers and fathers who 



rathei than tlicii widouocl daughteis should icmany would 
commit suicido ’diactical lefoimers -will put these lesultant 
evils of the pioposed mcnsuie in the balance and see if they 
ivill not outweigh the anticipated good I, foi one, humbly 
conceiie that they will 

22' Jil visuonAMiAs DAVALDA.S — It is useless to have a 
legislative moasuie in the mattei (of infant maiiiage) Tho 
chastity of widov s has disappeared with the putting down of 
the piactice of becoming Safi Grirls should theiefoie bo 
maiiied between the ages of 8 and 12 If it bo desued to 
pieseive public health, then the best course is to dine away 
all piostitutcs fiom cities They aic a soiiice of immcnso 
mischief 

23 PaM) 1 T Pv\r'lIV>\DI GinULATi GiiAN ISTl'i AMTI or 
BOMllAV 

Yi]inancshvaia says — 

‘ When a count! y is subjugated, the usages, laws (and), 
family customs (prevailing theiein) should be pieseived intact” 
and adds when a foieign countrj'- comes undei subjection, the 
customs &c , (of one’s) own countiy should not be mixed up 
with (those of the conqueied countiy), but the usages, family 
customs 01 laws peculiai to that countiy should be preseived, 
piovided they aie not contrary to (then ) Shastias’ 

“ The king should by subjecting them to penalties, bung 
back families, tubes, sections, associations and even countiies 
to their pioper way when they sweive fiom then rehgion. ” 

With lefeience to his (Mi Malaban s) statement that 
thousands of Arya wives beieft of then husbands, though of 
chaste lives and actions, yet pass their lives in miseiy only and 
suppoittheii existence in hopes of happiness in a future life, we 
ask, IS it 01 IS it not desirable to remove the miseries of dutiful, 
chaste and virtuous women also 

Again the evils of infanticide that aie pointed out are, foi 
the most pait, foi obvious leasous, possible also in the cose of 
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women c£ some o£ tliose A.iyas who having mairicd hcielea\e 
then wives and undeitake long joiiinevs occupying many yeais, 
•to distant countries foi the puipose of trade 

I£ it he still uiged that the bearing o£ the torments o'^ 
passion by a widow rs not desirable then the legislature must 
also be a ^ked to do away with celibacy and many other siinilai 
observances Pioperly speaking, therefore, in order to avoid 
immorality, it is better to resort to independent means rather 
than to bring into existence immoiality of a grosser tjpe m the 
shape of maiiiagc o£ widows In this world there are many 
wicked persons sueh as adulterer'’, thieves, robbois ikc , who if 
icsibtence is offered to them while they aie engaged in perpe- 
tiatiii’’’ then evil deeds nr lonely places commit othci evif 
vleeds such as murder (5lc — But in order that such murders d,c ' 
may bo piev^ented, the persons in question cannot be allowed 
to commit adultciy, theft robbci}’’ ifec as being only lessc^ 
ev ils 


The advantages of the iion-violatiou of the bridal bed 
are evidently non-dcvution trom religion prcscivation 

of molcsty and family dignity and the observance of good 
moial conduct 

It IS not possible to admit equality between males and 
females m all respects. If there should be equahty 

between males and females m every respect why do f not 

the husbands live ru the wives’ houses for both their lives, and 
the wives in the husbands’ houses for the lemairrng peiiod 

"Why does he (Mr Malaban) not wish that in case a 
woman has no offspring by the first husband she should many 
again m his life-time another man , and that m case of daugh- 
ters of kingstS,c, they should srmrrltaneously have many men 

The thing called ■woman is the crowning piece of all 
the objects of enjoyment m this world, and being subject to 
the special power of the Imsband, is not liLe a house &c, 
capable of being enjoyed b> the husband’s relations How 



mucli moi-c incapable must sbc then be of being fit foi 
rcuiaiiingc oikI cnioyment b}’ a stian^ei Like a dining leaf 
used piOMousl-^ by anothei peison, she is unfit to bo enjoyed 
by another peison The object of maiiiage is neithei sensual 
lutci com sc alone noi bunging foith cliildren these being at- 
tained ^\ ithout the icslriclion of maiiiage But the end oi 
maiiiagc 1 == chiefiv tlic peifoiimncc of icligious iites enjoined 
to .1 houselioldci b} the Shastins and secondaiih the attain- 
ment of the indesciibablc plcasmc to be dcincd thiougli mutual 
afiecl ion 

■\Vido\v nuniingo In b} slops lilcolj lobe the souico of 
anothei d iiigci niiniel\ th it incise a seiions quaiicl aiises 
boti\conothe husband ind w ifc it m onld be thought piopci 
that both the paitie*- should b\ mutual consent cficct a dis- 
solution of the nniiiagc in then lilo lime 

24 Y N HvMniK — I nnj obsciiethat the “ ago ot 
consent'’ w Inch is all that is reqaned foi in ullages (uheu 
consent is ncccssaij) is 12 foi females and 14 foi males e\cn 
in such adcanced couutiics as tlic United States of Ameiica 
In New York lu attempt u as made to laiso these peiiods to 
14 and 17 lespcctncly but they weie so disielished by tbc 
people that a law was passed m 1830 lestonng the old periods 
■of 12 and 14 as before In the old Hindu institutes the 
majiiageahle age foi females is 12 but that foi males has 
been contracted by the giadual curtailment of student-Me 
and a change in the social usages of the people As I have 
said befoiCj the system has not apjiaiently injured those who 
have hved piopeily undex it 

In my own opinion tho diawback to these associations 
(foi social lefoim) is^that temptations to secede aie often veiy 
stiong, so that mental le serration and familj necessities aie 
suie to be pleaded, often with great force , and it will en- 


* The Ilmdns use jilantam .md otbei leaves to eat their food upon 
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courage hypociisy and a departuie from trutli if such 
associations are formed 

Mr Malahaii asks the Educational Department to prepare 
and disseminate tracts in the shape of a few' Chapters m their 
text books on the subject Were the Department so to 

descend from its pi esent height, such action would m my 
humble opinion tend to create most undesirable feelings of dis- 
content, on the ground of improper State interference, whilst 
the alleged evils could in no way bo diminished 

It IS hmted that official pressure was roquiied to induce 
the establishment of guls’ schools in the raotussil Similarly 
it may be used now, is piobablj'^ the conclusion suggested If 
theie was improper piessuic used, as is hcie alleged, I( legiet 
the occurrence, because I feel sme it must hare been lujunous 
to all those who used it and to those on whom it was inflict- 
ed There can bo no waste of force m natuio it must produce 
good or oral 

Our greatest social and moral benefictors m Western 
India, Jnanadeva, Tukaiam, Muktabai, EkanatUa, Ramadasa 
and others were not helped by the human agency of Armres, 
Councils and Governments They depended on hrgher power 
Therr noble Irves tell therr own tale Wo m Western India 
worship them Then temples, then memory, then writings 
are now living powers I say it with all submission that thfro 
IB no royal road to these things any moie than to others 
People, must try to be, to live what they pieach ^ It is a slow 
painful process but what is higher education, I should hire to 
know, if it will not prepare men for such lives of self-snciifice 
and noble self-abnegation ? All these saints, male and female^ 
lived between the 14th and 17th centuries of the Christian era 

25 Jatasing PwAO, Rkgei^t Kot,H\PUR — Moral 

pressure of officials too, will not be so effectual as iMr Malabari 
supposes What did such pressure achieve m the early days of 
female education ? Aot oven pecumaiy inducements could 


loinpt pironis io ‘^cnd tlioir gals io schools till Iho example of 
others brought homo to thorn tho mhantnges of doing so 
The «luc'itcd classes fully feel llie evil (Infant Marriage). 
But i( IS want of moral coinage that makes them simplj talk 
nndtikeno action m the matter At this into the state of 
things Mill ne^o^ improic Lot the so-called lenders of socict} 
'ot an example themsehes, .md the res! nrc sure to folloM 


SECTloy m J)EKGAL PIJESIDEXCY 


20 C IT ’1 \MM a . IhrLciou 01 riiiiH Ix-ii lciion — 
1 h \(, no wish to uiidor-iale the i.ducot llic mtiucnce of 
“ di--tingui«hcd members of the i tiling race ’ but I think that 
the da\s mIicii such jnes'^urc could produce n mngic ellcct arc 
for cacr gone in this part of the coiintiN and for my part 
I do not much regret them. Besides olhtial prcssiiic is 
uttorli mtipahlc of dealing nilli n '-ciitiiiicnl based on 
rc'ligion and long established custom and allied Mith tho best 
instincts of feminine dclicac} On the other hand, ne have 
every reason to hope that, as the diflusion of enlightenment 
extends the dislike to early marriage that is gradually spread- 
ing with tho spread of Western ideas, a feeling Mill spring 
up that it IS unjust to debar child-vvidoM s from remairiage 
Thv; Mill perhaps bring M-ith it as a natural coiollar}^ u shrin- 
king from imposing restraints on human freedom even m 
the ease of women who have lost their portners earlj iii life 
and desire to le-cntoi the married state 

27. C T Metcalfi:, CojiMiSbioxint, OaiESA Division — 
Thcic arc many natives who would gladly sco a change 
effected, but even those most opposed to the jiresent practice 
dcpieciatc Goveinm Gift interference for this reason that they 
feel that the purity of their families, the jneseivation of their 
caste and their social customs, aro all wound up with the ques- 
tion of early marriage and enforced widowhood 
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28 EE Lo^Ms, CoMMissToxEn EunmN vn Dimsiox — 
It IS urged that much has already bceu effected la mitigation 
•of the c\ ils complained of, that the feeling of the educ^ited 
classes against infant mariiago and enforced widowhood is 
hccoming slionger, and that the movement should bo allowed 
to dcilopc natuially without such official aid as Mr Malabaii 
suggests should be aftoidcd. 

20 r 2i[ Halt in u. Commissi oxlr, Pvtxa Dn i- 
siON — r c imiot do better than cite the following from Mr 
Nolan \ tews ' If n c exclude Hindus ftom the piofcssions and 
the public ^oiMccs foi 1110113 mg too soon wo ma} also exclude 
Euiopcans for not mainnig at all Mabommndnns for main- 
ing too often, Buddhists foi main mg ivitlioiit e;\.clasnc 
po‘^‘:osMoii, and men of illcicelsfoi inniryng lashl}’, and 
fviilmg to keep then inntninonial engagements ’ 

.30 J r IC Jinx in, Commissioner Cjiota Naoi’UU 
Dimskin — M ajor G.ubctt aftci consulting witb 

some of the leading and most intelligent native * gentlemen 
of the Distnct. states that the ideas embodied m Mr ^Malahan’s 
note aic the ideas of all thinking men and of nil nell-wisheis of 
India But unfoilunatcl} the ideas nio in adxanco of the 
times, and caste prejudices and superstitions are at picsont 
too strong 

I 1113 self flunk that while it is most dcsirablo that /he 
ojmiions cxpicsscd by !Mr Malabari should become the 
cuirent opinions of the communit3', 30! the mtcr^cronco of the 
Goxernmont m the matter would tend to deln3' their final 
ulojilion Tlic present custom would be maintained out of a 
ppiiit of opposition 

'll ])k 11 Lixix CoMMissio-NEU CmriAooNo Dm- 
vioN —The Txtngistinlc of Tippcrah sums* up Ibc question veil 
in the follouing ivords with ulnch I tboioiighl} agree 

•‘I he txrannx of caste is the Uianny of religion ns at 
pri"" 1 1 under'=lood b\ the people, and it is iinmatcnnl vhether 



the icligioii'- M(Ms now Iiohl aio in iceoul nirc with the 
hiliT-li IS 01 not Jt llu'\ nu not tho host phiii would be to 
»‘onoct puhlu opinion Thi‘- is ceit.iinh not the business oi 
tiovoinnuiu AVlieie 3 [i 31 il.io.m ^ juirnTnenfs aie duocted 
t^iiiist I i-lt, ll.i\ nio a'^sulni" tin* irnidn xeli/iion ns 

now undoi^-Iood It is not [lo^sible loi lto\einincnl to inam- 
t nn I poln \ oL no’i-nilerloioiico w it!i udi;riMn mil } id assnl 
< :ste pT( iuditi. s lii^id on rchmou oi wlial is belic\cd to bo 
1, ligion 


.’.i 'I 111 Itrnisii r\in\N V'-sin i \ i io\ — If natui' 
socu'tN is to b( reconstructed outlie lines of tho mows pio- 
pounded b\ ^fi Malihiii not onl} would it be necossaij' to 
ropicss’h\ indirect Slate influence infant mnninge but also 
juni ri ige m \ lol itiou of established mental and physiological 
liwB as ineulcitod in our own ancient woik', md iccogni/cd by 
laolcrn biologists 

Tlic Ijvrs of the lar.d already piotide lor acts of oppios- 
*•1011 implicnl by the Icniis Matlcning’ and ‘ boy -totting ’ and 
nothing luithci can be done The rule (proposed ns to 
jirolnbition of cvconinnuncatiou of widows clc ,) contemplates 
the Buppicssion of tho end right of the huge imjoiity for the 
comfoit and convenienec of a small minoiity 

, od ' TjTaErr^iiAii: PioPirS Assonvxiox — JIo (3Ir 
^lalabaii) seems liovrcvci not to iccogni/c the law that all 
sound social grow Ih must be a pioccss of c^ol^tlon, and not 
one of resolution 'Esena resolution to be successful must 
have strong social forces to sustain it 

dd 3lYMENsi\Cr Associviion — It IS uiidesirablo in 
matters like these to invoke Gosenimcnt intcifcienco. direct 
or mdiicct, legislative or cxcutivc, unless it cau bo distinctly 
bhown that society is powerless to check tho crils or unless 
the err/ be of tho nature of a cri;«c OTaioovff But no such 
case has been or can be made out o£ tho present questions, ’ 


35 BAr,ASolir, Naiioxal Socinrv — A nation that has 
S.iiilri ciiid Sita to boast of — chaiacleis ivhich arc the nondcis 
of the cnilisod woild — may well afloid to put up with certain 
evils foi tlio sake of charming things connected w'lth female 
punt'\ and chastity “ Fiailty thj name is woman, ’ so 
says Shakespeare If there arc failings here and there among 
our rvidows, theic arc also slips among our manicd women 
Whatcrer shame and disgrace we come across iii Hindu society 
arc attiibutciblc to human nature 


SECTION IV NORTH-WEST PRO^HNCES AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB. CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORG, IIVDRABAD 
(DECCAN) Ac 


36 Chief Secretahy to Govbrnmekt N-'WP ajud 
OuDE — Statutory marriage by civil contract does not exist 
for persons of the Hindu religion They are excluded from the 
benefits of Acts XV of 1865, III of 1872, and XV of 1872 
except in the solitary case of marriage with a Christian But 
it must be obsoived that this disability is not accidental or 
undesigned The Legislature has deliberately refrained from 
authorizing civil mairiage between persons professing the 
Hindu faith The biU which m another shape became Ew as 
Act III of 1872, when introduced in September 1868, con- 
tained in its ongmal form a provrsion legalising such contracts 
It was mot by such general opposition, and received with such 
wide-spread dissatisfaction by the Hindu community that it 
was withdrawn The position assumed was that the Bill 
would by direct legislation change vei y deeply the native law 
upon marriage , while by recognising the existence of the 
Hindu religion as a personal law in the matter of marriage the 
British Government had contracted an obligation to enforce 
its provisions in their entirety upon those who choose to hve 
nindoi them The discussion upon the bill exhausted all the 
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icasous and aigumenls mIiicL could be uigcd foi oi igumst, 
giafLing on the Ilindii inainagc law. libcit^' to iiidjMc’aal 
incmbci^ of the loligion to contiacfc lu ainage as the} pic 'scd 
■w lUiout icfcrciicc to the customs of the casto oi the consent 
of the biotheihood oi family The Licutcnant-Goyeinoi and 
Chief OomniiSiionci is not picpaied to saj' whethci since that 
date theic has been an> such considoiable change in the social 
conditions of the cominuuit} oi any such mateiial progress 
in the dissent fioiii Bialiminical oitbodox}, as to justify the 
Groicrumeut lu uo.v ic-opemng the question As the law now 
stands a leuuiiciation of the Iliudu law or custom which 
governs maiiiagc iinohes lenunciatien of the Hindu lebgion. 
Persons, who aic Milling to take such an extreme step in 
oidei to escape fiom the obstacles which now pi esent them- 
selves to the lemariiage of Hindu widows, can effect their 
purpose by a lecouiso to the machmei y provided under Act III 
of 1873 But should the movement e ver assume large and 
popular dimensions, It will be necessary to impiove and 
enlarge that machinery which is at present adopted only to 
meet the wants of the small Biahmo community, and Sir 
Alfred Lyall v ould meet any such movement half way 

On the subject of infant marriage it is very doubtful 
whethei State interference in such a matter is desirable, and 
theie IS still moio reason to doubt that it could bo effectively 
atfempted To alter bj' legislation or executive action the 
social custom of an entire nation is a very difficult matter and 
can only be effected very slowly by taking advantage of, or 
occasionally anticipatmg gradual changes of, pubLc opimon oi 
of cncumstances Any real reformation mast aw at 

the impulse of a wide-spread desire for a social change, 
and State interfeience could at present do little good and 
-would almost inevitably be misunderstood by the bulk of the 
people 

[In his letter dated 24th August 1884. Sir Alhed ' 
"wrote to Mr Malaban “ 3ry present view is that the ^ 



<.liould 1)0 icndy to countenance an\ distinct lno^oIncnt of 
public opinion in llio direction of Ihccc lofoims'* and in lus 
PiiMito Sccictm\ s letlei dried ‘iTth Mircb 1880 it ^\as said 
‘ Sir Allied Lyall quite apriecs tlmt (lie iiiaiii point loi }om 
nttaclc should be not so much cnilv botiothal us picniature 
cohubilatioii, and it may bo added Hint lcgi‘>latiou nould 
piobubly deil moio ensih \\ith tho hittci than \Mtii tlu 
foimci subject ] 

37 E 1 ), G Ijakkli IMiifiiru oi the 
J jEGlSLVTnE Goi ACIL PuNJAll GOM 1 NMl M — lAcn ill the 
case of Christians the age at Avhicli niaiiia^c nni\ bo ontcicd 
into IS not logulutcd hy law, though nlien tho pailios are 
minors cci tain precautions aic 1)1 csciibcd, and the cpjisciit of 
paionts and gnaidians, if in India, is icndeied ncccssaiv, and 
though the cfiect of S GO of Act XY of 1872 must be to 
xondoi moio difficult marriages betvrcon native Chiistiuns 
below the ages there specified la the case of Pazsis also no 
age IS fixed, though the consent of tho father oi ^guardian is 
required, if any of the parties is below the age of 21 years, and 
Section 37 of Act XV of 1865 does not allow certain suits 
relating to marriages to be brought until the husband ha& 
completed the ago of 16 years and the wife the age of 14 years 
If legislation of a similar character were desired by Hmdus, 
it might be useful to discourage too early consummation of 
infant marriages, though it would bo no obstacle to cthe 
marriage relation bemg established in infancy But it would 
probably be necessary to ascertain that at least a large number 
of Hindus desired such legislation before it could be proposed. 

38 Denzil Ibbetson Director of Public Instruc- 
tion Punjab — Would it be wise, even if it were possible, to 
tempt women to fly in the face of pubhc opmion and the 
code of morality and decency m which they have been 
brought up ? The large number of unmarried females in 
England leads to immorahty. Suppose bigamy legahsed, ought 
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the Enghsli Government to eeek to induce girls to marry men 
-svlio had wives hvmg, public opinion being as at present. ? 

39. Chief Commissionek British Bumia — (Sir 0 Ber- 
nard) The analogy of the laws against Satti and infanticide 
IS not quite applicable to the piesent questions Those were 
hideous crimesj against the natuial sense ()f mankind. Child 
maiiiages and child widowhood no doubt, sometimes lead to 
crime and capse loss of life. But dunking similarly leads te 
Clime, and midwife rj"^ as piactised by Easterns often causes 
death Yet these things are not pioscnbed by law or put 
down by State interposition 

The only safe way foi the Government and the safest 
course in, the inteiests of reform itself, is to leave the forces of 
education, of common sense, of enlightened pubhc opinion, and 
of natural feeling, to woik on as they are now working 
against the practices and customs which Mr Malabari nghtly 
characterises as harmful . . . 

Mamed undergraduates and scholai ship-holders are not 
unknown at our Enghsh Universities If such exclusion (i e 
of mariied students from honours and scholarship, &c.) were 
made the rule, questions would at once arise whether a betio- 
thal or an unconsummated mariiage operated as a bar to 
studentship 

40 J. G CoRDERv', MA. C.S, Resident at Blvdra- 
BAD’* — The evil caused by the institution of the pardah is pro- 
bably attended with fai more general and more widely reach- 
mg evils than -the social restriction against the remarriage of 
a widow, which is confined to a comparatively small section 
of women. But, beyond according a legal permission to the 
violation of such injurious customs by any women who may 
desire to break them. Government can haidly proceed, without 
engaging m an unequd conflict with social prejudice 

Apart from this question of early widowhood, it may 
well be doubted whether the present system by which betro- 
thals of children are arranged at an early age’ by their, 
15 
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parentsj i8 not well suited to the piesent status and diameter 
of the people taken as a wliole, and especially to the masses 
of the agricultUial villages The ohligatiou of the tie makes 
the honour of the child lespected by others and by no means 
necessaiily leads to premature consummation by the husband 
for whom she is safely reserved It is of com so true that, as 
in many othei countnes, the parties to the con ti act have little 
01 nothing to say to then selection of each othei But could 
the principle of fiee choice be wisely advocated oi safely 
intioduced in a countiy wheie physical capacity foi sexual 
intercourse exists at so eaily an age ? The question is one 
beset with difficulties^ for 'which he would be a bold man who 
would be confident that the people themselves had not found 
the best solution At any rate it appeals to me m‘ffni£estly 
no subject for piohibitive legislation 

41 Yishnu Moeeshwar Mahajaxi jM A., Head 
'Ll ASTER Akola — Home is at piesent the centre of blind con- 
seivatism, and whatever effoits the educated natnes might 
make to bring about social refoiras, they aie thwaited fiom 
■day to dajf by women and elderly persons. So long as 
therefore, the wife has not become the real help-mate of her 
husband, so long ns hei mind is tied down by rules of 
immemonal custom, Hindu society cannot hope to move at a 
more rapid rate than wo have hitheito done. Some of onr 
English fiiends take the educated young men to task for not 
carrying out the first and greatest of reforms i c , those at 
home, and disappointed to see that they still obsm’vc puactices 
which the}' profess to condemn, arc led to think that their 
young friends are no bottei than a set of hypocrites, or, at the 
best, ns peisons that have no com age of their convictions. 
But outsiders know not what a life of daily tioublo the edu- 
cated natives lead at home, always arguing with their wife 
with then aunts with their fathei or uncles, always meeting 
with the stock objection our ancestois wore wiser than we.’ 
It should not therefoie be supposed that the leformcrs hnio 
nlways been defeated. "While they yielded much, the old 
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party Lad to yield n little and alieady we see in 25 years 
an advance in the mariiagcahle ages of giils and boys from 
5 to 10 and 13 to 16 respectively This does not refer' to 
Beiar where the movement has scarcely begun I am here 
Tofeiring to Poona and other sirailai districts of which I 
ha\e personal knowledge 

"Wo hare no facts to warrant ns m saying that if the 
reform bo delayed, a permanent deterioration in ph 3 ’sique will 
take place Besides whatever danger there is, it does not 
proceed from inf ant man lage but from the early consummation 
■of that marriage But this the State cannot prevent, eren if 
it rules that a girl under twelve cannot be married For 
the girl rpaches the age of pubertj’- at the ago of thirteen or 
fourteen and custom dneotsthat tho'consummation should take 
place soon after Her home-education, her sui roundings, the 
talk among women, her sports, the proud celebration of the 
lehgious ceiemonies attending the consummation, all work 
upon the imagination of the poor girl, and give an unnatural 
stimulus to her passion which is certainly mischievous 
A girl as soon as the consummation takes place leceives 
benedictions fiom old women and from priests " Be you 
soon a mother of eight sons,” and until she becomes a mother 
she has very little respect m the family ^ Her parents do not 
dine at her husband’s until she gets a son Under these cir- 
cuipstances, it is no wondei, that the consummation takes place 
at an age too eai ly f oi her physiologically to become a mother 
The evil coii,8equences of this in the breaking down of 
constitution, givmg up the studies of the boy, and the 
ushenng-in of diseases and sickly children, we do not ignore 
and we have been making constant efforts to mitigate fliom 
These it IS obvious no State legislation will picvenf. imlc^? 
pubhc Opmion is bioi^ght to bear on them Iffy new iu 
IS this if pubhc opmion is strong, State legislation 
necessary , if it is weak. State legislation is powo’'!'-^ 
in the latter case, it is worse thin powerless . - - 
majority of the people i c outside the pile or oinr - 
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have not yot begun to recognise the c^’^Is of the practice 
(infant marringc), and may resent Goverament interfeience m 
the most susceptible of their religious feelings, for the piactice 
has to them a religious sanction. It is not desirable that the 
educated^classes who already are alienated by then- sympathies 
and education from the majority of their countiymen, should 
bo still moic alienated by their joining in league inth Go- 
vernment apparently and thus ensure 

their permanent helplessness in carrying out icforms from 
within, and a perpetual dependence and looking up to Govern- 
ment for every thmg they wish to do 

I have hopes in my own people and am loth to call m 
the aid of Government I ha\e faith m education, ^ I have 
faith m educated agency when it is well oiganised and sus- 
tained by united efforts, I have faith in the contagiousness of 
example, and more I do not want. Let Government Officers 
give UB moral support, if they will, sympathise with us when 
we fight with Ignorant masses on the one hand, android people 
on the other, and we shall conquer Perhaps the victory may 
not be won in our lifetime, but our children will take up the 
cause where we left it, and havmg made some advance them- 
selves will leave it to their children to be taken up m the 
same manner "We want this continuity of progress — this sdent 
though mevitable change fiom icitlnn , no revolution from 
miJioitt, and least of all by force. ^ 

42 Shkikrishna Narhak, Extea Assistant Com- 
MissiONEE, Eluchpue —External mterference hac the unhappy, 
effect of destroying the self-acting machinery by which a 
nation elevates itself, and by departmg from its pronounced 
pohey the Hindus will bo put at least a few decades back 

43 Waman Naraven Bat at, Tahsildab oe the 
Chandhr Taluk — Malaban says Modbm India has made 
woman the inferior of man But we say this is quite beside 
the mark In classes which allow her to remarry, she is m- 
lerior still, but her inferiority is no ’ bar to her re-mamage 
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over and over again. He thinks a Hindu widow is not able to 
appreciate and. protect hei rights 5 . But we leply that Act XV 
of 1856 which was made specially for her, did not help her in. 
the least in getting this appieciation and theiefoie other 
legislation can only follow in its wake First make her fit 
and then legislate He believes that it is not m her natuie to 
publish her wrongs "Wo say, amen, but we ask why not 
altei that natuie by education, when she will complain ns many 
of her sisters have complained, and do complain ? Legislation 
■can do nothing Hei appeals to the Mothei -Queen will bo 
equally helpless, so long as she is allowed to be ignorant , . 
Malabaii says that Government in rescuing the widow from 
self-immolation, is bound to see that she has full pei mission to 
substithle another husband in the loom of the one lost, and 
that too without the least social mcomenience to her. Ho 
such thing By a parity of reasoning, Government is bound 
to cure one of his disease, since it does not allow him to 
commit suicide which he seeks and constantly longs for, only 
because nothing else will put on end to his lifelong suffeiings. 

44 RAGHUNATn B ■ TAi.valkak, u a, Head Master, 
High School, Asihaoti — Sir H Maine says that moial opinion 
and social necessities are more ci less in advance of law The 
only justification of a new law is that ’it is caDed foi by the 
prevaihng moral opinion, and by piessmg social necessities 

SEOTIOH V EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
OIVEN TO Mb MALABARI. 

45 The Marquis op Ripon, Yicerov "aed Governor 

General or India (in August 1884) — The two questions 
me piactically binnches of ono and the same question, the 
position of women la India . Indiiectly these piac- 

tices undoubtedly lead to great evils, but they do not in 
themselves involve ciime, nor uie they so necessaiily and 
inevitably mischievous, as to call for suppiession by lav- 
if they are sanctioned by the general opinion of the sociefr' 
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■which they pievail"*^ . I shall lejoice i£ the result of 

your inqumes should show that theie exists an opening foi the 
GoYemment to maik in sonic puhhc manner the i lew -which it 
entertains of the gieat importance of refoim in these matters 
of Infant Maiiiage and Enfoiced Wido-whood. 

46 Sir Charles Aitchison, Lieut, [Go-iERxoR or 

THE PuxJAn — ^Very little good can result fiom Government 
actioruin such matteis until the i\ay is cleared by enhghtened 
native opinion . . I •watch with the deepest interest the 

pi ogress you aie making with the gieat social lefoim with 
W'hich youi name iviU be for evei associated You are going 
about It in the tiue way . I visb yomiery heaitily God- 

speed. 

47 Hon RLE "W W Hunter, C S.I , Memrer* br the 
Yiceregae Coxescil — I have considered your points careful!}, 
and the difForonco between us is not gieat But the fundamen- 
tal necessity of the initiative coming fxom the natives remains 

* Cf fcho Eesolafcion of fclie GoveiumeDfcof Indio, No J 5 lbl 6 - 2 Gy 
doted 8lli October 1886 “In dealing 111111 snob snbjodcs as those 
raised by Mi Malaban's notes, the Bntish Goveiunicnt 111 India has 
tisunlly been gnided by certain gonei’nl principles Por inctaiico when 
caste or custom enjoins a practice iiluchmiolvesa breach of the ordinary 
criminal law, the State 11 ill eufoi ce tine law ‘When caste or custom 
lays down a lule which IS of its natme enfoicenblc in the civil comts, 
but IS clcaily opposed to morality or public policy, the State iMli 
decline te enforce it "When caste or custom lays down a rule which 
deals with such mntteis os nro usually left to the option of citi- 
zens, and uhicli docs nob need tho aid of civil or criminal comts foi ita 
enforcement, St ito luterfeiencc is not cousideicd either desiiablo^ov 
expedient 

In the application of such general pnnciples to particnlar cases, 
there IS doubtlcfes 106m for diffei cnees of opinion , bfit there is the 
common sense test ulnch may often bo applied with advantage ni 
oonsidering whether the State should 01 should not iiiteifeio ni its 
logislntivo 01 executive capacity with social 01 ichgions questions of the 
bind non undci notice The test is, ‘can the States give effect to its 
commands bj the ordinni'y macluneiy at its disposal ' Jf not, it is dcsii- 
iblc that tho State should abstain fiom making a rule, whicli it 
cannot enforce without a departnic fiom its usurl practice or proccduie 

Thorefoiras advocated bj JMr Malabaii, which affect the social 
customs of many races with probablj ns many points of diffeieiico as of 
agreement, must ho left to tlic iminovnig itiflncnces of time and to tlie 
gradual operation of tlio mental and moral dev elopement of tho people- 
b- the spread of education.” 
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48. Sm Lepel Griffin, Agent, Governor General — 

I lave the iraimest sympathy in j^our vieivs, but oriental as 
jou aie I do not believe that you lealise the intensity of Hindu 
eonseivatism You aie sufficiently enthusiastic to he a Y^^estem 
reformer, and jou are thiowii away in a country -which has liad 
no enthusiast since Gautama 

49 M G Ranade, Member or the Legislati-i e 
CoLNCii, Bombay- — It (widowhood) is a veiy delicate subject 
“When the victim of cruelty welcomes the disgrace and 
effacement, it is not to be expected that startling ,iesults 

'Will be achieved soon We aie slowly touching the con- 
sciences of the people, disaiming the opposition of the tenor of 
excommunication, and teaching the female sex to rebel or 
protest These influences will be strengthened by our efibits 
to piomote then higher education Our people will not like 
any interference of the Police or Magistrate -with such delicate 
matters and Government can never be too cautious in its 
dealings in this connection 

50 A Mackenzie, 0 S, Secret ari to the Govern- 
ment OF India — Caste prejudice — their nursing mother — 
will not, we may be sure, die a violent death at the hand of 
the pubbc executioner and by sentence of law, but will dwindle 
away as enlightenment advances and perish of manition at the . 
last, just as the bebef in -uitchcraft did in Europe. 

’ Social progress must everywhere depend upon intellec- 
tual progress Turn up your Buckle for proof of that The 
social reformer must trust to education and not to dictation, 
in his crusade against popular belief and prejudices Com- 
pulsion -can never be conviction, and without conviction both 
social and material reform is impossible now-vdays How 
conviction is a plant of slow growth, and the social reformer 
is apt, we know, to v^ew witb impatience the tardy progress of 
opinion, and to declare at times that no progress whatever is 
being made . . The hours of night hang heaviest towards 
dawn , but just as your Indian sun leaps almost at ^ bound 
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into tbo full blaze of day, so I expect to see (or if not I, those 
who next follow me may sec) a “ Reformation” in India of 
which that in Europe was but a faint and partial type 

[Moi’e than u yeni later Mr. Machenzio wiotc Whether 
the Government would undertake to fix by legislation a 
minimum ago for marriage, or to assimilate the legal position 
of the chaste to that of the unchaste widow (the diftcrenco 
m which at present ceitamly involves an anomaly) must 
depend entirely, I should say, upon the eventual strength of 
the demand foi _Bnch action on the part of the Hindu com- 
munity It may not be ncccssaiy to icait nnttl Jlindti opinion 
ts nnammoiis on the point, but cofatnhj theie must he inoie nna- 
mmitij than has yet been scemed.^'^ 

51 Hon’dle Sir Aucki/Ani) Colvin, Finance ^Iinis- 
TEE — They aic questions intimately connected with the religious 
practices of the Hindus, and while they are open to obvious 
objection in themselves, they cannot be suppressed, bko Suttee 
or Infanticide, on the giound that they aic in themselves grossly 
immoral or destiuctivo of human life 

62 Hon’ble Sir Steuart Bailey, Member Yiceregat. 
Council — The sphere within which Goieinment can usefully 
legislate in social matteis is really very limited, and to legislate 
onmari lage questions in thefaco of the whole bulk of consei vative 
sentiment, custom and religious pride of tbo country w ould be 
both useless and' mischievous TTselcss, because Govcnimqnt 
could not without most objectionable inquisition enforce such 
deciees^ and mischievous because evil must always Result from a 
Government roughly nritating the feehngs of the people on 
such subjects 

The agitation for reform is moie likely to be well leceived, 
if dissociated from the idea of its being backed by Govern- 
ment action, and if left to the spontaneous energies of the people 
and their leaders, than if looked upon ns forced on them by 
Government .. .1 feel thoroughly convinced that public 


# (Tlie Italics are ouis ) 
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opinion, moulded and influenced by its natural lendeis, is not 
morel}' the best but the only mstiument for giving effect to 
youi icfoimSj and that the reforms tbemsches arc so obviously 
beneficial that the question is only one of sooner or Jatcr 

53. Mn. Serjj v^T Atkinson of thf Boaihay Bah. — 
Reforms, ns Lord Bacon sn}s, should confoim to the example of 
Old Rather Time vho indeed inno-vatclh gieatly but quietly 
and by slov dcgxces and chiefly, for the leason that he 
gnes, because the least change in any part of a social oi poh- 
iicnl fabiic neccssniily bungs •with it more oi less, some evil 
or ineoinenicnco not unfiequently much gi eater than human 
foresight could nell piovidc against 

oJ. ’ C SuHA Bao, Pl.EiDEU, B^NGALOKE — It IS quito 
iraiiossiblc that nn} improxcmcnt can be effected in the practice 
of early marriage so long as our circles of selection remain so 
nnrrov ns nt picseiit . . . . 

In India where people look to Goa emment oi the king as 
then cailhly God, and AAith Hindus the majority of A\hom arc 
not filled v ith "Western ideas, indn idual liberty is not much, 
appiecinted. 

5o Hon’blf K. T Tei.ang, jSIemueu Legiseatia’e Coen- 
ciL, BoMiKi. — The next lecoramendation is that an educated 
man should not mairy n ‘‘ girl too much under his age,” This 
again, is not nt all feasible under present conditions Seeing 
that the pi notice of widoE marriage is very fai from being at all 
wide-spread among the higher castes, and seeing that the piac- 
lice of mail} mg girls before they are thiiteen at the outside, is 
nil but universal, it must needs be extremely difficult if not 
impossible, to ni range for a marriage which shall satisfy the 
condition now proposed Are the proposers then ready to accept 
the altematn c of enforced cebbacy with all its attendant evils ? 

I must confess that both these suggestions and the one last 
dealt with (taking of pledges by members of nn association) 
strike me m some of their aspects as illustrations of the old 
recommendation 'to “ bell the cat ” ’ 
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I maintain tlict at would bo tyrannising ovoi caste, to 
•aviest out of its bands tbo power of excommunication As 
Sir Joseph Ainould said in the famous Aga Khan case “ In 
fact, in evexy community, whcthoi of a religious natuie or not, 
w he thei chinch 01 chapel, caste oi club — ^thero must, as re- 
quisite £oi the pTcsoivntion of a community and ns inherent in 
the very conception of a communitj, necessarily exist a poiier, 
not indeed to be exerted except in extreme cases and on justi- 
fying grounds, of dopiiving cf the prinlegcs of membciship 
those who persistently refuse, aftei duo notice and warning, to 
comply with those ascertained conditions of membciship to 
which by the "veiy fact of being members 'of the comrauuity, 
they must be hold to havo given an implied, if not an cxpiessed, 
consent/’ That is tho doctiino which I hold, and partidoxical 
as it may seem, I hold it not merelj' ns being w hat is de- 
manded by consideiations of justice, but also as being that 
which undci our present conditions must acceleiato tho decline 
and fall of caste as a powei hostile to piogiess 

56 TP" Lnn-WAUNEit, CS — On the whble, I see 
no remedy against infant marriages except the growth of 
public opinion and a higher tone of moxality As society 
finds that giils can glow up without tho least danger till they 
aie physically and intellectually fit to he mothers, it will ho 
ready to give up the unnecessaiy ^afe-guaid of infant mnr- 
iiage. The education of girls will help more to bring about 
this result than anything else, and it is a lefoim which the 
upper classes of Hindu society must commence 

I bar e often discussed youi social question with others 
The impression grows that the State might interfere m special 
localities, whole the people are leady for it To mo, however, 
the question presents many difficulties Lord LawrOnco has a 
great name. He goes further than I do. I gave you therefore 
tho reference, because my personal wishes are wholly on your 
side It IS only what the Grreeka call Xnesis, my political 
instinct (which may he wholly . wrong), whicli makes mo lag 
‘■behind 
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57 Gr H. R. HabTj Pbiyatf Secjretaki to S E 
Sib Jaaies Fergusson, Qoaernob of BoMSA'i — Sir James 
does not see that it nould bo moie light foi Goi'eniment 
in India to take steps to -deter young Hindus fiom early 
maiiiages or to encouiage widows toremairy, than foi Grovein- 
mcnt in England to protect from social ostracism a young 
lady who mauied hei fathei’s footman, oi for Govenimeut in 
France to insist on every husband being the man of his bride’s 
choice 

58. A 0 Hujie — It 18 essential, I think, that we 
should all tiy to realise that, closely intei woven in humanity 
as aie the physical, 'intellectual, and psychical factoi s, progress 
in any direction to be really peimanent, postulates a corres- 
ponding ^logi ess in other directions — that though nc may 
and must, most specially deiote our energies to oveicoming 
the particular adieisary that circumstances have most imme- 
diately offered to us, ne each form but one unit in a foice 
contendmg against a common foe whose defeat will depend os 
much on tllo success ot each of our fellow-soldiers as on our 
own In rho hoar of battle, it signifies nothing whether a 
man is in the light or grcn'’dior company, tlie whole regiment 
must adracce — tho in.hridu.iJ can do little — it matteis not 
whether he IS :n the vvvc.lr\, artillery inf anti y, pioneeis or 
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origin in tlio con\iction that our -women and girls are not yet 
Bufficiontly educated to cnahle any great change in the social 
customs, -uhich logulatcd their lives, to he safely made at 
present 

To me, poi sonally, the piomotion of female education 
fusing the word in its broadest sense) as necessarily antecedent 
to the thorough eradication of the grievous evils you so forcibly 
depict, appears a more impoitant and immediately pressing 
question than those selected by you ... 

What I do desire to make plain is tljat without the pro- 
per education of our females, ' without their elei ation to their 
natuial and rightful position, no great and permanenti political 
progress can be hoped for It is by such education alone that 
the national intellect can be completed, and the East put in a 
position to compete fairly with the West 

As in the individual there are two brains whose harmo- 
nious co-operation is essential to the best mental woik, so in 
the nation are those two mtellects, the male and the female, 
whose equipoised interaction is indispensable to the evolution 
•of a wise national conduct 

Political rcformeis of all shades of opinion should never 
foi get that unless the elevation of the female element in the 
nation pi oceedsp<7? with their work, all then labour 

for the political enfranchisement of the country will prove 
vain , and in so far as the two customs against which you 
righteously inveigh tend into aha to depress that element, all 
nre bound to sympathise and support you in your proposed 
reforms, not over-inting their importance, not pressmg them 
too furiously before their time is ripe, but acceptmg them ns 
two, amongst several reforms by which'’oar women must be 
raised to their rightful status, before India, whether still 
■affihated to England or not, can become either truly pros- 
£)erou8 or truly free 
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59 “W ^Y’ORDS^OHTl^ — I am corfam, that no rhetouc^ 
howm or pathetic or eloquent, produce the smallest effect 
on tho solid structuic of Hindu habit, and that reason, ivhcthcr 
starting from facts or first principles, can only slightl}’, and 
for tlic most part indiicctly affect it Hindu Belief and Hsage 
arc no moio the pioducis of conscious reflection than Chiistian 
Theology or oui o\i n English religious habits, and arc as in- 
1 ulnerablc ns these are to criticism or nonj Bohgion and Habit 
Mere not created and cannot be destroyed bj logic. 

. , . But let me sa} at once, before I pass on, that I haie no 
tliought of putting an absolute \eto on efforts like those which 
jou have rcccntl}'* been making Bationahstic criticism, 

M bother founded on a rc-examinntion of ancient texts, oi on 
moral piesumptions, or on social statistics, is not wholly 
thrown away, because its direct efforts aic, in most cases, im- 
palpable It IS a part, at least, of the work of tho Time Spiut, 
and no part of that work is lost Eiei}uhero it constitutes a 
specific element m that aggregate of causes, m hich shapes tho 
character of nations and guides them, ns some think, with the 
stimgencj’’ of a forc-ordaiuing fate Tour own woik, inspired 
by pity and passion, has di awn to itself thcejesof men. It 
must hare quickened the sympathies and startled the intelh- 
genco of some of your renders, and it has certainly foiced 
many opponents to reconsider their position, and take up 
newground I think, however, that the time has come, when you 
Mould act most Miscly in suspending, at least for ilic x^rcsent^ 
tliat npostolatq of criticism and rebuke whieh you have 
assumed .* . . ... ....... 

A society dnided as Hindu society is, and dominated as it 
IS by rehgious tradition and pnestly laM,MJll never be re- 
formed piece-meal and in detail New energy must be gene- 
rated, and new prmciples of association and sympathy formed 
and earned forward into resolute deeds Behgion, culture, 
war, have all at diffeient periods of history, furnished nations 
with starting points for a now career. But the mfluence > 



Eiiglnncl js fittctl to cxcicifo on ollif'rs isetrongor m llio 
pplioio of i)Osi(i\o Bcicnco niul polilicnl life Ilian in any of 
llio'ic mentioned t\bo\o, and it is emcly in tlicsc departments 
of Innnnn net imIy that Indm mil displny the results of Kng- 
hmd's iinpuct on her thoughts and Imhils. It is from the rc- 
nttion of stienliric nnd political ideas on Hindu society, nnd 
uhoAO all, fioin the nuthoiil} nliich the chnmpions nnd c\- 
jioncnts of (hose idcns mil grndtmllj ncquirc nnd meld, that 
1 look foi chnngcs in the socml nnd religious institutions of 
Iho Hindus 1 Imre cnrcfullj "n niched if not the beginnings, 
ni lonst the earh growth of these new foicc’, nnd I nmat say 
tlic spectacle is one full of interest Tlic drnma of history is 
n long one, nnd none of ns who me sitting m the theatre mil 
-witness the eatastiophc * 

GO Hon'iiil !Mn C P Iuiert, Liu Hi Mnnn, Goirn- 
-Mi ^ r O) Imha — I do not thmkn sutTicicnt case hns }ct been 

Aa Clmn linn of the Itnhhmabni Defence Coniiniltcc, ^fr 'Wonis- 
Asorth wrote n minute fiom u Inch tlio following extracts are taken 
“tVe arc nil ngiccdm holding that the penalty of impn^onmdrt ought not 
to bo .luardsd foi a icfusal of conjugtl socicU, and most of us, 1 hope, 
if not nil, also hold that this penalty wars n pccuhnrh odious 
n8|iocfc when applied to lunrimgcs conlrnclcd at an ,ngc 
when IhcjiarhcH could liaie no mtionnl knowledge of the ohhgatioiia 
to winch thej wcic couunitling ihcnisoUcs, or have never lived together 

I have been led to bdioie, principally on Mr Telang’s own nutho- 
iily, limb coercive provisions of tills kind wcio unknown to tlio written 
hiuB of tho Hindus, and also oi»po«cd to their moral feehngF I was not 
luiawaro that on tins point, tho customni’y law or practice obtaining in 
some Hindu Stales at the jircFcnt ((03 wab aciy dilfcrcnt, hub I didf not 
expect to find that Lhcic uei'c men living under Bnbisli mithorily who 
looked with ciiMOUS 03 cs to that customary law, and would be glad to 
hung tho law of out own cointa into closer conformity Trith it. 

I am b}' nature moio inclined to trust to opinion tlmn legis- 
lation as the instrument of sccial i-cfoirn , nnd 1 quite accept Mr. 
Tclang’s view that it is no function of our Committee to agitate for an3 
cliauge lu Ibo law which would make infant marriage illegal I should 
bo porsoimlly propni’cd to support such a change in tho law, if a suf- 
hciently largo nnci important section of Hindu society desired it. At 
present I do not see much prospect of this, and tho new law would 
probably remain a dead letter Bnt tbci c is a" point lu socml develop- 
ment — witness Lord Slmftcsbmy’a Factoi-y Acta — when legislation gives 
a powerful support lo tbo lugbest moral feelings of a community, nnd a 
great Btiraulua to practical improvement It is one of tbo functions 
of the wisest minds m a coniminiit3 to discover and point out to others 
wbcie this point is reached 
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innclc out foi logislatnc mlerfercncc I do not nisli to suggest 
tlial Indian legislation cannot influence or is not luatciially 
influencing Hindu usageSj belief and opinions, or to dogniati/o 
about ibc limits nitbin ^vhlcb such influence can be usefully ox 
oflectunlly applied. 

But after ba’Mng considexcd very cnicfull}’- the sugges- 
tions fox legislation put fornard at xaiious times b} youisclf, 
b> Mx Ballade and otheis, I liaic come to the conclusion 
that most of them arc bc}ond the piopci spheic of legislation, 
and that no one of them has jet xccencd that kind ox amount 
of suppext fiom icpicscnlatnc oiiinion uliich nould justify a 
legislatuie m intcrfoiing with laus ox customs relating to 
mainago, and ton Inch the Indian legislatuie nas able to 
appeal U’hcn it passed Act XY of 1856 In sajing this I do 
not forget the shoit and casj’’ method of dealing uith infant 
maiiiagc uliich has been suggested bj’ mj' eminent jiro” 
dcccssoi, Mx lYhillcy Stokes. 

Noi dn I think that much can bo done bj executive 
regulations, ox bj’ the action of Gotcinmcnt olTicinls as such. 

The iixopaganda to uhich you hn^o so noblj devoted 
j ourself demand missionarj* eftoit and missionary enthusiasm 
Any appeaianco ox suspicion of undue official, interference is 
more hkelj' to retard than to advance youx cause 

1 I hate folloivcd wth the greatest intexest the rcpoits of 
your lecent progress through the towns of Northern India, 
and I see in 4he icccption which you have met with every 
giound for encouiagemcnt ^ 

Expexiencc shows that Indian customs and usages axe not 
the unchangeable phenomenon which they weie eter beheved 
to be What is lemaikable about these is the rajiidity and 
unexpectedness with fVhich they occasionally give way under 
new influence A behof or a custom which seems to bo firm or 
immovable as a rock, suddenly topples over and disappears, 
u ithout previous warning, like an iceberg which has drifted, 
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into n Southern sea The prejudice which was once believ ed 
to be a fatal obstacle to the prospect of Indian railways has 
thus disappeared The prejudices against crossing the sea 
seems destined to share its fate. 

61, Right Honorablb Lord Hobhousb — Such cus- 
toms (as that of Infant marriage), are most difficult to alter 
even in communities whore, a large number of minds ha^e, for 
generations, been accustomed freely'^ to speculate on and to 
discuss the merits and grounds of human conduct, and of social 
ariangements Much greater is the difficulty in India whore 
the vast masses throughout the country are probably incapable 
of such discussion, and would certainly think it wicked, and 
where old traditions have acquired the force of a divi,ue com- 
mand. I am afraid that, the panic about ghee is an illustiation 
of this Such conservatism has its good side — ^but it presents 
heart-breaking difficulties to one who desiies to abate an evil 
custom. The only way is for those who have coniictions, to go 
on uttering them boldly and persistently, trusting tl^at the seed 
they sow wiU fall into the more leceptive soil of young minds 
and will produce its fruit in duo season As regards the 
action of Government, it is rarely wise to outrun general 
opinion, especially in matters such as marriage which are so 
mixed up with rebgion and witb personal feeling I suppose 
that you will never have any Engbsh Ministers who will not 
be glad to act in the direction you wish, the moment they fSee 
that their action wdl ho consonant to the feelings and con- 
victions of the bulk of mtelligent and mfluentialoindians. 

Hon’ble Sir Rivers Thompson, Lieutenant Goi eenob 
OF Bengal — The people want more education m^ the matter , 
and any attempt to pass a compulsory law on the subject would, 
as you are quite aware, not only be far in advance of popular 
sentiment in Bengal, but would be resented by Hindus of in- 
fluence and authority 

You may be sure, however, that you will succeed m the 

end. 
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APPENDIX I. 

PUBERTY AND PUBESOENOE, 

One of the most plansiblo aignnients pat forward to justify 
infant ^nd eaiiy marriages is the following — “That consummation 
•which takes place -jast when the parties have arrived at the age of 
puberty is a direct call of Natnie, and cannot be early or late 
Nature is genemlly credited with being unerring and perfect In 
cases especially where she writes m legible characters, and where 
it IS impossible to misunderstand her, it is not always possible to 
disregard iei If she is opposed oi slighted, she knows how to 
Jiave her revenge It may be less direct, longer m coming, but it 
IS none the less coitain In these timely consummations if it is 
Nature that calls, wo cannot be presumably wrong in responding 
to her Hence, we should he disposed to aigue that if Hindu 
children aie comparatively more sickly and less robust, it should be 
the effect of causes other than these wrongly called untimely con- 
summations It is assumed by this writei as well ns by many 
others that a girl who has menstruated has attained her puberty. 
This fallacy appears in so many forms in the opinions published by 
Government, that it is quite time to expose it fully and set all 
doubts on the snbjeot at rest 

^Tbe question is one in which physiologists and doctors ought 
to he taken as authorities, and we proceed to quote these autho- 
rities We owe a debt of gratitude to Keshub Chnnder Sen for 
oht-aining the views of the eminent men whom wears about to cite 
on this point, and we would request aU medical geudemen who 
have bestowed any attention on this matter to favour us witli their 
own expenencos* 

Di Chevers the author of “Indian Medical Jurisprudence*' 
wiote — “ The Mahommedan law has frequent allurionsto the prin- 
ciple that puberty sanctions marnage, and 'doubtless Bengal -rrrii 
mahe a great step in advance, if parents would admit end ecu np— 

» ^l.. . I I -I ■ ■ I I ■ ■ ■ I I ■ I |. I ■ ■ I I . ■ ^ ^ 

» Vide Government Selections on Infant llamaae, d:c^ p nr - 
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the rale that marnage allowed before the csfcabliehmenfc of puberty, 
even shonld that change be delayed until the 17th or 18th year, js 
contrary to the law of natorc Still tins %s not enmt^h It stands 
to reason that a wife ought io he a yarent whom the least olsenani 
would declare to he a ‘ wornaii and not an immature * chtld’ There- 
fore if safe child-hearing and healthy offspring are to he regarded as 
being among the first objects of marriage, this rite ought to he seldom 
edloiccd idl the I8ih year, the \6th year being the minimum age in 
fTceptional cases ” This is a pretty strong opinion, coming as it 
does from a standard wnter 

Dr Fayrcr, If D , wrote to the same effeefc — '‘The fact of a 
girl having attained the penod of puberty does not by any means 
imply that, though capable, she is fit for marnage Physiological 
science, common sense, and observation, dll teach that an , immature 
•mother is Ixhely to produce weals and imperfect offspring Before the 
parent gives the birth to a child, she shonld hcrstlf have attamed 
her full vigonr That cannot be looked for in female children of 10 
to 14 years of age I am told that in Bengal mamages do frequent- 
ly take place at these very early penods of life I am ^speaking of 
the subject now only in its physical aspect Of the other dis- 
advantages, moral, social and domestic, I need say nothing. They 
are so obvious that they must forcibly present themselves to the 
notice of all highly educated, thonghtful and intellectual natives of 
Bengal, am'ong whom, it is to me a marvel, that such a pernicious 
prattice could have so long been permitted to obtain.” 

The marvel has notyet ceased The above was written in 1871. 
Sixteen years have now elapsed and the evil is almost as great 
as it was before Turning to the Bengal Census Eeport of 1881, wo 
Bud the following mournful passage "Among toat people (i. e. 
the Hindus) more than 10 boys in every 1 00, between 5 and 10 years 
old, are bndegrooms, while of the girls 28 m 100, or more than 1 
in 4, are wives or widows at an age when, if they were in Europe, 
they would be in the nursery or m tho infant school. ” And yet we 
hear so much cant about the evil being of a limited extent and of a 
harmless character 

Dr J. Ewart wrote " I am of opinion that the minimum age 
nt which Hindu women should he encouraged to marry would be 
' •after and net before the IQ thy ear. But the race would he improved 
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s till more hy posipomtiff tlienia^nageof viomen to tlie 18 W* orlWi year 
of age Wliat have the Mahaiafcta lecfcarere to say tothis? They 
pnde themselves on deferring consummation to the period of mens- 
truation. They forget that eaily mamago leads to eaily menstrua- 
tion, a fact on nrhich ive will quote abundant medical testimony. 
They forget that the menstrual period is not coeval with maturity. 
They forget the very end of mamage — the begettmg of a healthy 
progeny And forgetting all these elementary facts, they flood us 
with tall talk about their glorious old customs, about the evolution 
of these customs, from primeval necessities, about their adaptation 
to the race, and about a thousand other things deduced from 
misinterpietations of Herbert Spencer and Drawin and Mill and 
Buckle. But let us proceed with our quotations 

Dr.^S. G Chuckerbutty, M D , wrote — “It is a vicious custom 
that as soon as a girl menstruates she must be married This iS not 
done m any civilized country, nor should it be done here The 
pi achce of abstinence which the deferment of man lage imposes on a g%i I 
IS niore beneficial to manhind than its revet se in early mamage 

Dr T Bdmonston Charles wrote — “I would beg to be allowed 
strongly to insist on the fact that the beginning of menstruation 
should not be takpn to represent the marnageable age It is true 
that talking generally this may be said to be a sign that a gul has 
arrived at the age at which she may conceive It is an undoubted 
fact, however, that out of many girls hvmg in the married state at 
the time that menstruation begins, very few do conceive for many 
months oi even years after the function has become established 
I believe that though this event may be ialm to lepiesent commencing 
puberty, a girl onght not to be taken as havmg amved at puberty, 
till various changes in her organization which take place gradually 
and occupy a considerable period, have been fully completed It is 
also of great importance that tho fact should be kept prominently 
in view, that theie is a broad distmction between the age at whioh 
it is possible for a child to conceive, and that at which it is expe- 
dient, from a medical pomt of view, that she should be allowed to 

become a mother I have seen so many motheis af fourteen^ 

as to looh on the occunence of maternity at that age as the tide taiher 
than the exception I uniformly regard such instances of chUd-bea'i ing^ 
as a misfortune... .. It would be imptoper to style a gul 
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of 14 as a chUd, h^tt tie would ho equally fat wtong m teqardtng Jiet 
as a woman Blie is in a hansituyn stage, and toJnle site ts only deie. 
loping into womanhood, she IS in a position as tcgords child-heanng 
winch IS very far fiom pet feet The practical effect of this limit (i e 
the one pioposed in the Brahmo Marriage Bill) ivill be to ensure 
that the young mothers -will just be removed from the period of 
childhood, 'which I consider to be a very great desideratum, hut it 
■will not place them within the safe period of adult age At present, 
I believe, the majority of women become mothers while they may 
he said to ho children, and the proposed change will just bring them 
into that stage in which they may "with propriety hs regarded adoles- 
cent fHiild-heanng in the Tearly stage of adolescence, I tcgard only 
as a little less tnjnnons than during childhood." 

Dr D B Smith, MD, wrote — “Before the age ‘‘specified 
(sixteen) a female cannot he said to be fully developed — either phy- 
mcally or mentally Some parts of her osseous structure which aie 
essential to the reproductive function aie "not yet consolidated 
The first appearance of these sexual changes which mark ‘ puberty,’ 
are hy no means to be regarded as coincident with tho «most ^fittiBg 
time foi marnage They merely indicate the development of pro- 
creative power and a possible capacity foi conception , although it ig- 
to he observed that a female may conceive before she has even 
mensti uaf ed, and also that infants have been known to menstruate^ 
The stomach digests, the ham eldbotaies thought, the voice gives nfta. 
ance (o such thought long antcriot to the time at which these functions 
are per foi med with full fot ce and in physiological pei feciion , and a 
Eitmlai law of Naim e applies to the sexual system of the female ^ 
She may present the mitiative sign of womanhood, ■vnthont its being 
at all desnable that she should at once become a mother TThen a 
girl reaches the ' pubescent’ or ‘nubile’ age she may be said to have 
acquired tho ‘ Vis generandi,’ hut it is a few years after this that 
she arrives at what the Eomans called her puhertas plena, winch is 
physiologically, the most appropriate period for marriage.’ 

r 

“ This 13 the best reply to the “ direct call of Ifature” argu- 
ment. Yes — iJfatnre is unerring— but we are not. Nfe do not 
■understand her — hut hke arrant fools are always cocksure that we 
‘do hence we confound puhesceuce -with piiberiy 
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Dr. Nobm Krishna Boeo wiotc “ In dotoiiuining llio ago in 
question, nioic icgnrd is to be had to the poiiod of hfc ^\hc^, by its 
anatomical dcrelopmcut, the female system is fitted to enter upon 
ibo functions and duties of matcmify, ivilhont injury to itself, oi tbo 
physical dctorioialion of the ofispvmg begotton by it I should Bay 
that oil) QitIs shovltJ not he muiaied bcjoTc Ihey lime allciviGd (it lecisl 
lilt mh yeni of thu. cejo Bc/oic thspoiod then eydom twuU not 
h'di ,ri(k the dioiii tchich nut nmtj lull'll cdablish in tij’ 

And these aic tlio_,nonK of a Ilinda doctor Ponder o\cr 'them all 
Ilindu patriots— and decide nholher it it not time to put your 
house 111 order 

Di Atmaram Paudurang, of Bombay, mote “piibcity is not 
cbc best criterion of proper ni image iblc age, for it is not the period 
at nbiqb dcvclopuicut of the paits concerned in gestation and 
delivery IS completed, nor is then the mind uell adapted for the 
icquircments of the mother in taking proper caic of her delicate 
and tcudei ofl-spriug " Br Atmaram Pandurang uas farther of 
opriion that the proper age for giils to marry ivas hr. niy ' 

Dr ^Mllto, Profcs'or of Miduifcn at the Grant Medical 
Collo'^o, Bo'mb ay, wrote “ Mcnslrnation is no doubt the most im- 
portant sign of pnbcity, but uhen it shows itself early, it is only 
the sigo of commencing puberty, and in the absence of other 
mdicahons, by no menus implies that a girl is fitted for momage 
aud cbild-bcormg It not until yrliJiiy has h.. ii fi'lhj e'talhshel 
ihai th^ iiimmnv' moi riajeahlc ay has Irtn teachc.1, and this ,a,ely 
coeiiiS III my oyt.uon auiony Xahve yiih hcjotc the \oth oi IGth ycai 5 
tAf vauiagt^ vue delayed until ilu 18(h year, the f.auie iraald le 
n.orc throughly dccJop.d, the danger of chilUcnuiig irovhl U 
Ic'. (It t Ciud fcaltJne, of-sj;rtng icovhl he scci’.ed ” These are 

wmghty ^s•oras coming from a professor of midv.ifery Tfhat have 

our Poona friends, who hiss Social Reform advocates, to say to 
them 

Dr Mohcndralal Sircar wrote — ‘ The commencement of the 
m-’ustrual fonclion is ffo donbt an inde-c to the corn., c.iccine.it of 
puberty But it is a grave mistake to suppose that the female who 
has 7ast begun to menstruate is capable of giving Irrtb to healthy 
children The teeth no do ibt aie intended for the ma-ticaiirm cf sot id 
fool, hat li veo'dd he a g, i^roM rao, to ihnl that He cWd, He 
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ment Jie begins to cut Jiis teeth, uill be able to live ujpon solid food. 
Our anxiety, on the contrary, should be that the dehcate masticatory 
organs are not injured or broken by giving the child too hard food 
So when iue see a girl beginning to have the monthly flow, wo should 
not only anmously watch its cowse and logulanty, bid should also 
watch the other collateral dovelotpmenis of loomanhood, to be able to- 
detei mine the beilei the time when she can become a mothei, safely to 
Jieiself and to ho of spring Foi^ it should be borne in mind that while 
early maternity icsidts in giving biith to shoit-hved oi unhealthy 
child) en, it at the same time seiiously coinpiomtses the health of the 
mothei also I can speaL positively on this subject from peisonal 
experience. A host of complaints fi om which oni females snfei life- 
long, or to which they fall eaily victims, aiise fiom the evils of early 
mamage — namely oaily pubescence and early maternity’’ Tins is 
the language of one of whom India may well be proud, fof he ban 
spent hiR life in the relief of human suffering and has spared no 
pams to spread soientifio knowledge among his countrymen. The 
extept of misery and distress caused by this pernicious custom cannot 
be exaggerated We appeal to all educated Hmdus to say if it is 
Tight — if it is even utihtaimn to subject so many women to the 
horrors of early maternity P — for the pain snffeied by the young 
mother is simply heart-rending In Heaven’s name follow your 
utilitarian ethics and seize the greatest happmess — we would say 
welfaie with Darwm — of the greatest nnmbei Be true to this 
standaid and you must — you ought at least to organize a Sooiat 
Reform Mission and support it with your purse and your intellect. 
Have no legislation if yon please — no executive interference. Byt is 
it too much to ask you to become missionaries of the dootrme you 
preach ? — the dootrme of allevjatiug the misery ^of your fellow 
creatures 


II. 

IS NOT EARLY MARRIAGE THE CAUSE OF EARLY 

PUBESCENCE 


It IS often stated that so long ns consummation is delorrod 
there can ho no harm m marrying children at an early age. Tlio 
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opinions published by Qovonitnout repent this supposed axiomatic 
truth almost ad nauseam. But the proposition is not true, far less 
axiomatic Recently a Calcutta Contemporary republished an 
article of Dr Moheudralal Sircar, published in 1871, uhich clearly 
shoivs the fallacy of the view adopted by so- many of the gentlemen 
consulted by Government- The opmion given by Di M Siicar 
to Keshub Chunder Sen is to the same effect, as wo shall presently 
show It IS extremely important to know what medical authoiities 
have to say on this subject, and we proceed to quote them 

Dr S. G Chnckerbntty wrote in 1871 “The Hindu and 
Mahomedan girls, from the custom of early marriage, attain to 
fo) ced puberty at an earlier age. This should, therefore, never in- 
fluence our opinion as to what is the proper age for puberty under 
normal oijjcamsbances ” Dr D B Smith wrote on April 17,1871» 
“The early betiothnl system and bringing together of persons of 
immature age must be bad, as involving a disturiance of tmpei ceptihli/ 
gradual sezual development, and as lighting up ivl^at in medical 
phraseology might be called an unnatural Ertjihiwn /” 

Dr T E Charles wrote — “ The gi eat cause which induce early 
mensiruatioh IS undoubtedly eaihj marriage. The girl is forced into 
menstruation prematurely by the abnormal conditions under which 
mainage places her. 

“ Horset-breeders are well aware of this physiological law , and 
owners of racing steeds habitually take advantage of this natural 
law when it suits their purpose, by confining a pony under the same 
roof, though separated from the mare by partition, when they desire 
that her ovaries should be forced prematurely into that condition 
which IS analogous to the state they are in, dunng mensti nation 
in the human species 

“ I believe, in the young widow, and in the girl kept separate 
from her husband, menstruation occurs umformly later than in 
those living m a state of naamage. I am also of opinion that th^ 
universality of eai ly mai nago has had a decided effect in determining 
the earlier appearance o^ menstruation, as it is well Jmoiun Hiatl in- 
stances of early and late menstruation show themselves regularly m 
special families, and the age at wMch menstruation occurs may be 
regarded as in a great measure hereditary A veinj large number of 
the instances of menstruation met with before the timieenth year, -is 
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caT{>ablo of louj easy explanation oti the supposition of caihj mariiago 
having caused ilioir piomaturo appeal ance If niainngC! became 
generally delayed till rnonsti nation has boon fully establisbcd, I am 
qnito sure that after a senes of gonorntions, menstruation ■uould 
come on liabitnnlly nt n laicr period, and mtiob more closely ap- 
proach to a ‘Wcstoiu standaid, ” 

Dr Charles does not behove that climate has more than an 
insignificant influence on the doiclopmonl of the monslinal func- 
tion "Wo shall in a separate contribution deal m ith the oflcct of 
climate — but m the moanwlnlo, is it not lomarkablo that some of 
oni educated brethren m supremo contempt of physiology should 
aiguo that caily inariiagc is a very bencficcpt institution ■uliich 
even Eniopcaiis Mould do ,11 ell to adopts Piofcssor Ehandarlcnr, 
•who differs from these gentlemen in regarding the custtip as an 
evil, 1 ms ncvei tholcss a gioat deal to say in its favour, and so has 
ourfrfend Jfi Iluinc "Fiom childhood,” says the learned Piofcssor^ 
“ the gill and the boy arc brought up in the belief that they aio 
destined to be ivifo and husband, and that their mutual relation is as 
much the ivoik of nature, and consequently inviolable, as the 
lelation between biotbor and Biator, or parents and chilSicn This 
belief enters into the foimation of thou character, and they glow 
np as husband and uifo and consequently become adapted to each 
otliGi " Far bo it fiom us to say that any evil in this world is an 
uiimived evil Wo do not deny that sbme early married couple may 
be happy But is the happiness of the married couple tho sole 
object of marriage ? Havo our philosophic and scientific Poona 
Brahmins forgotton their Darnin' in this instance? Darwin ter- 
taiuly does not boliovo that an institution which merely brings 
liappiucss to a given number of individuals is nccersarily a good 
one His test is “ Does it lead to tho loclfaro of tho race as a 
whole ^ ”, and this tost is based on leasoniug and in fact which tho 
Poona Brahmins should bo the lost to disavow Judged by this 
test, early marriage is cortamly a most peinioious custom Dai- 
•wmism and Spenconsm and all the isms in tho world aie cortamly 
arrayed against it Dr Charles shows what a detrimental leflcv ac- 
tion IB oxeicisod by early marriage on the ytmng couple It leads to 
early dovelopraont and that eaily development perpetuates early 
marriage This iB exactly the way in which social evils propagate 
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tlioruselves ' And yet, how often do wo hoai — “We come to matu- 
rity too eaily — and ought therefore to marry eaily” ? This is lank 
nonsense — as rank as the talk ahont early maiiiage adapting the 
wife to the husband as a i nle Yes, the wife is adapted — but to 
the mothei-in-law Did Professor Bhandarkar ever lead Mi. 
Mahipatram Rupram’s 8 asu Walm ni Ladai ? ” Can he deny that 
even in Poona the adaptation is to the mother-in-law and not 
necessaiily to the husband ? The husband is the wife’s god 
accoiding to the Hindu religion — and the worshi2ipers do not need 
much adaptation to the woi’shipped. But the mothei-in-law inbg 
down her poor little daugbter-in-law’s angles in a very short time 
— in the domestic social mill Hei tyranny is a pioveib Does not 
Piofcssor Bhandarkar know some of the pithy saws in which Hindus 
themselves have Cl ystallized this sad tinth? The mother-in-law 
has beer? ouiiously- enough ignoied by most of the educated gentle* 
men who favoured Qoveinmcnt with their opinions And yet the 
mother-in-law is one of the v o rst evils of eaily marnnge- And as 
tyranny is always morally woise for the tyiant than the slave, the 
mother-in-law is moie to be pitied than denounced She is but n 
victim of ai2 institution which, founded on a perversion of the laws 
of nature, seeks to create a second natuie amo ng those who come 
under its baneful influence — a second natme which blights the 
sprmgs of human happiness — which dwarfs the race and impedes 
their pi ogress in physical, moral, social and political vigoni Will 
the day ever dawn, "when this upas tiee of eaily maiiiage will 
crumble to dust, when a race once remaikably manly and npnght will 
aclgiovledge its own imperfections and corinptions, andlookmg the 
evil full in the face uproot it from their midst ? The very opposi- 
tion to social reform is a sad token of the depth ef moral deteriora- 
tion which has pervaded Hindu society ever since its departure 
from purer laws and purer disciplme led to its subjection to foreign 
rule The outlook is certainly not very hopeful — but no patriot 
is worthy of this name, if on this account he has not the courage 
to give his fan, vian and dhan to the cause 

Reverting to our quotations, we find Dr D B Smith writing , 
agam m July as follows — “I am inclined to believe that very early 
mamagos in this country are mentally degradmg as they are phy- 
siologically objectionable Tt would be altogether unbecoming and 
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out of place for me to enter into the subject of the moral objections 
to early marriage , tbe more so as it is almost self-evident that tbe 
arfificial forcing of physical imhncis and the consequent unnatwal 
stimulation of the sexual cannot he regarded as a mei e error of jiuJg. 
ment. It certainly involves a degree of depravity tbe consideration 
of Tvbich may, however, safely be left to the ‘intuitive morahsl*’ 

“ It may, I think, without any exaggeration or cynicism, bo 
said that the present system of early marriage in Bengal panders 
to passion and sensnahty, violates the requirements of nature, 
lowers the general standard of pnblio health, lessens the average 
value of life, takes greatly from the general mterest of existmg 
society, and allows the present lace to deteriorate both to its oivn dis- 
advantage and to the detriment of fiitui e genei ahons " Mr Malabari 
never used such strong language, and yet he was charged with 
exaggeration ' ' ‘ 

Dr Nobin Kiishna Bose wrote “In this country the custom 
under notice has prevailed for centuries and generations, and it is 
not at all to be wondered at, therefore, that our boys and girls 
should attain to puberty at an earher penod of life than under a 
healthier system of matrimonial connections they would have done ” 
Here is a Hmdu Doctor of some eminence actually admitting the 
results of the homd forcing-system praotised for so many years ' 
Dr. Atmaram Pandnrang wrote “ In some cases puberty is 
known to come on as early as 10 years and in others so late as 17 
or 18 years. In some rare instances the catamenia occur regularly 
eVeiy month from infancy This difference aqiongst girls is caused 
by some peenhanty in their individual constitution, hut in a lergo 
majority of cases chiefly or entirely hy social influence — the influence 
on habits of thought and action which society has on ^ach individual 
memhei '* And yet how loth we are to improve onr social mflnences ’ 
Dr A. V "White wrote — “ Early mamages, as they obtain m this 
country, have the efiect of prematurely rousing the ovaries into a 
state of activity, and early menstmalion is the result Bui this 
early mensi) nation IS unaccompained with the other signs of develop- 
nieni oi advancing pidiei ly, such as the special growth of the re- 
productive organs in conjunction with the geneial development of Vie 
fraenc and of the mental faculties. This pernicious custom has so 
long pi evaded that it has now become the conshiutional habit of Indian 
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girjs io menshuaie ea'ily, and Hits JiadiU, Ibehftve, ts iiansmiticd ftom 
mother io daughier. If Indian gu-ls ivoie not to mairy until 16 or 
18, 1 believe that in a few generations tbis babit would be broken 
■and marked improvement in this respect would be observed ” 
Here is hope indeed of regeneration — of the salvation ' of a whole 
race But the doctors are crying in the wilderness, and no one 
hears them 

Dr Mohendralal Sircar wrote “ If we take the age laid dowm 
in Susrula as the minimum, which is more likely from the language 
employed, then we must come to the conclusion that iJic minimwn 
age of inensiniation has, sinco the day of Snsrtiia, become ranch lotcer,. 
a faet tohi^i demand%seriotts consideraiiotu I have no 

doubt in my mmd that high and luxunons hving, and cathj seeing 
and hi\pmng of cJnld-hushands and child-wives, favored by {he 
anxiety of fond yai enis to see then little ones become fathers and 
moiheis, ate the chief causes of the forced ‘piibeity which we so much 
i eg) et in our females laiher than in our male childicn" Little 
fathers — and bttle mothers ' Little brides and little bndegiooms* 
Little widows and virgm widows’ Are these to be proud of? 
Are these the only glory now left of the once glorious Aryan race ? 
Are there no true son of Aryavarta to i aise their voice against this 
iniquity, this abommable wrong to nature, to man, to wmrnan, "to 
children, to the present generation and to the future ^ Is India 
to have no Sitas, no Draupadis, no Savitns no Damayantis agam ? 
The little pigeons coo and woo and are happy The whole of 
animal nature presents wonderful cases of sexual selection — of 
adult marnages — of happy couples and healthy ofispnng "When 
will India conform to nature m this respect P The little children 
of httle fathePs in Gujarat call the latter Motabhai (elder brothers), 
as the httle progenitors are ashamed to be called fathers ’ When 
will all this unnaturalness end P Is there no hght ? Is it always 
to be “ behmd the veil, behmd the veil ” P This strife between- 
foolish man and the laws of God — is it to last for ever ? Is it ir- 
rehgion only to discar^ certain bphefs ? Is it not irrehgion also to 
violate natural laws — as it is to violate primal moral laws ? The laws 
proceed from the same lawgiver — their sanctions are the same — and- 
they revenge themselves by the same self-acting machmery And* 
yet our countrymen consider early marriage hardly a sm ' , 



HAS THE CLIMATE ANYTHING- TO DO WITH THE 
EARLY PUBERTY OF INDIAN GIRLS 
AND BOYS ? 


The answei to this question le “ft little only — so little as to 
be almost inappreciable ” _TbiB may appear quite a novel answei to 
many, and yet those "who have kept abieast of modern scientifi- 
leseii oh will feel littlo surprise at it Caipenter in his ‘Animal 
Physiology’ proves that organization plays a more important pait in 
reproduction than clima le, and Darwin tells ns in his ‘ Origin of 
Species ' at page 113, that, “ adaptation to any special clnnate may 
be looked at as a quality readily grafted in an innate wide flexibility 
of constitution common to most animals ” It was at one time snp- 
’ posed that the coloui of the skin depended solely on climate, “but 
Pallas first showed that this view is not tenable, and he has been 
followed by all authiopologists The view has been rejected chiefly 
because the distribution of the variously colouied races, most of 
whom must have long inhabited then present homes, does not coin- 
cide with coi responding diSbronces of climate” (Darwin's ‘ Descent 
of Man,’ Vol 1. p 242 ) These we take to be the latest conclusions 
of science Let us now see what the medical authontios consulted 
by Keshub in 18/1 had to say on this subject 

, f 

Dr Norman Ohevois wrote “ The gmetal opimon among phij- 
^lologisis is ihat all collateral ca cumslances, except those of climate, 
ieing equal, all women would teach pub eitij at- about the same age" 
In other words, judging from the context, given different climates 
but the same collateral circumstances, for mstanco what Dr Mohen - 
dralal Snear would call ‘ the late knowmgand seeing of husbands,’ 
and all women would reach their puberty at the same age. Dr. 
Che vers continued “ If, however, there does prevail in India an 
idea that a crime equal to that of child murdpr is incurred whenever 
menstruation occurs previous to marriage, it becomes difiBouIt to 
obtain statistios showing the ranges of ages at which naturally 
Indian women would attain puberty It would perhaps bo well to 
-obtain some statistics of the ages at which puberty was reached by 
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some linuclicds of ho^ight ijp icit?oirs of ihldhtiBlaui!, 

Tins lins nevci been altcmptccl, I believe, nncl sneb n fable would bo 
valuable io science nnd of ^ahd aid io the excellent purpose uliicb 
von bare m viou ” A fal-JC physiological docfruio made info a icb- 
"lous precept vonld appear, from Ibis extract, fo have been io some 
extent at flic bottom of tbcpiacticc of early marriage Tl’'oulcl some 
of onr }ir. D ’s fake the trouble to collect tbo statistics suggested by 

Dr Chevers^ 

Dr S G Chuckcibntfy wioto —“Tbo usual sign of puberfy 
(pubescence in a giil is ilie coininenccmciit of menstruation 
a\lncb occurs as a general rnlo m all Ibc coiinfuos between the ages 
of Ibirlccn and fomlccn, though in some eases it may come on 
carlici 01 later. The I" si etamlaid for comparison uould Ic He 
Kafuc Ch.i^lian girh on ihc Olio hand, and Lmopcan (jnU on He 
olltOjfo' VI ic^PlcI of ma triage the I adopt the same ndc I am not 
amatt, that ihttc ts aim piaciical d>iic,ciicc hdneen these ivo classes 
of girls ns to the age of pnbert} The Hindu and IMahomcdau giils, 
from the custom of carl} marriage, attained to foiccd pubertr at an 
earlier age This should, therefore, novel innueuco oui opinion as 
io whatib 'ho propel age ioi puboily undti normal cncmnstnnccs." 
We believe, ibcrc is some dillcronco bcluecn Native Cbiistinn gals 
and Curopcaii girls Ilorcditi plays a permanent pm t m sexual 
development, and it vonld take jcais bcfoic Native Chrisfains 
a^ hose anccbtois n CIO originally Hindus and practised cail} maiii- 
n"e, could minimise the cQccts of hcicdity 

Dr Charles avrote “ Two points constituting giavo and formid- 
ab>i impediments have como prominently before me while making 
.cnqmiics to enable mo to olTer an opinion on the question One 
lies in a uidc-^prcad belief that tbo climate leads to early menstrna- 

tion V Inch points to early marnnge, and tbo olhci a similarly ex- 
tended opinion that the cliraalo causes an eaily development of 
sexual passion Tlioro is just snfBcient truth in both tlicso state- 
ments to render ifc impossible to give them a fnll and nnresorved 
denial, and yet so little truth m them as to render the arguments 
based on them entirely valueless Menstruation in Calcutta is 
undoubtedly earlier than it is in London, though the difference in 
tins respect between tbo two places is not so great' as is nsually 
believed- The chmato and other surroundings of yonug gnls may 
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Lave Bomo influence in leading to this result, Vui the great came 
whioh induces oafly menstruatioji ts ' nndouhtodhj eaily marriage 
The girl is forced into menstruation prematurely hy the abnormal 
conditions under which marriage places her 

'' On the subject of early development of sexual passion, I 
write with great reluctance, and only winte at all because I consider 
hy not referring to the question, it will do more harm than/ by 
allowing it to enter into this discussion. 

“ 1 have long believed that the young Hindu female is usually 
totally devoid of all sexual feeling and special inquiries on the point 
made during the piesent investigation have completely confirmed 
.me in this opinion Believing the allegation to be without founda- 
tion, I consider the feai of seduction grounded on it to he needless 
and am convinced that such a misfortune befallmg any Bengali girl 
of fourteen or fifteen yeais of age would depend on a tram of 
events in which sexual passion would hold as unimportant a 
place as it would do under similar circumstances m Spitzbergen or 
the Noithem shore of Baffin’s Bay ” It is a psychological truth 
that a desiie satisfied as soon as it is felt has no need and no 
occasion to become intense In India sexual passion is satisfied be- 
fore even it is felt What is the natural result ^ It has lost m 
intensity and, parodoxical as it may appear, Dr. Charles’ conclusions 
appeal to ns to be no more than the truth. 

Dr Smith wrote as follows “ JVTontesquieu enunciated the 
dictum that ‘women m hot climates are marnagahle at eight, nme, 
or ten years of age’ — addmg (what under the assumed oircumstarfces 
IS certainly much more near the truth) that, ‘ they are old at 
twenty ’ ‘ The age of marnage,’ says Mr Sale, ‘or o£ maturity, is 

leckoned to be fifteen — a decision supported by a tiadition of the 
Prophet, although Abu Hamfah thmks eighteen the pioper age’ 
(Pnchaid’s Natural History of Man, "Vol u p 656) Some 
physiologists believe that the catamemal function does not occur 
earlier m hot than in cold climates Mr Eoberton, whose writings 
on this subject are well known, is a learned exponent of this view 
of the case Allnsion to his invostigatioiis may ho found in Todd’s 
‘Cyolopredia of Anatomy and physiology,’ Article ‘Generation,’ 
vol u p 442 
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“ Tlio experiences of Haller, Boerliaave, Denman Barnes, 
Dewees, and others Tveio in suppoit of a contrary opinion There 
can, I think, he but little doubt that Hempemiure, mode oj hfo, 
moi al and physical ediioaiioii do produce decided vanations in iela« 
hon to puberty ’ The late Professor Traill, Editor of the 8th Edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Bntannica, states that Eodere ohserred a 
diffeience in tins respect between the inhabitants of the warm 
Maritime part of Provence and the elevated valleys of Entrannes 
and St Etienne, and that he himself ( Traill ) had remarked a 
similiar difference in Spam between the childien in the plains of 
Andalusia and aiiiong the mountains of Cataleena (Ontlmes of 
Medical JuiTsprudence, p 18) 

r 

“ Dr Tilt compiled from the woiks of various authors a table 
of the genods of first menstraation of 12,037 women, m hot, 
temperate and cold climates. The following aie briefly the results 


arrived at. 

3no. of obse^^atlons Mean Age 
Hot climates 666 18 19 

Temperate 7,287 14 94 

OolH 4,134- 16 41 

Grand mean of all countries 14 85 


“The table refened to is to be found iii Di Tilt’s work on 
“ Diseases of Women,” 2nd edition, p 35, 

' “ Mensti nation has been found to be accelerated amongst the 
Manchester cotton-spmnera by con tmual exposure to a high aiti- 
ficsnl temperature The effects of high temperature in hastening 
development of the oiganic functions generally were well de- 
monstrated by Eeaumer’s experiments on Pupae and by Mr. 
Hio‘'nnbottom’s researches on the metamorphosis of the tadpole into 
the frog (Phil Trans 1850 p. 431, and Pioceedings-of the Eoval 
Society vol XI p 532 ) 

“ Those who desire to study fully the subject of puberty, in all 
its beanngs, should consult the writings of Baciborski, Costa, 
Ponchet, Bierre de Boismont, Whithead, Arthur Parre, Allen Thom- 
son, Roberton, Mayer (Des Rapports Conjngaux) Meigs, &c , and 
different standard treatises on Medical jurisprudence as those of 
Beck, Orfila, Casper, Chevers, Taylor, &o ” 
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This iG Buffioionfc to givo n vorfcigo to tho oidmary roador Dr 
Smith IS too loaniod — but vro hopo his learning will not bo lost on 
those -who take a deep intorost in Hindu Social Reform Dr. 
Smith’s oil n opinion as to tho proper age of marriage has been 
already quoted, and it will bo obsorvod tliat his own conclusion is 
that tomperatuio IS ono of Bovoral causes which determine eaily 
or late puboi ty But tho conclusion arrived at by Carpenter and 
Darwin aftoi a careful study of its oflects on tho reproductive 
system of animals is that it has bat little oflect Montosqoicn’s 
opinion was probably based on tho celebrated test of Angira which 
prosenbed 8, 9 and 10 as the marriageable ago for Hindu girls He 
probably jumped to tho conclusion that because a precept like tins 
occurred in some of the Hindu Shastrns, wonicu actually reached 
puberty at tbeso ages Had tho climate such a powoifnl effect 
we would evpcct English giils, bom and bred lu India, ifo attam 
puberty at an eai her ago than thoir sisters in England Rntthis, 
we aio informed, is not the case Sloroovor, it is carious that 
m several parts of Africa, early marriages are unknown, while 
the Esquimaus who live m cold climate marry almost as early as 
tho nmdns All those facts show that the concluBioir fimvcd at 
by Dr Robortou is more likely to bo coircct than tbat arrived at 
by the various compaiatively older writers mentioned by Di Smith 
The case of the cotton spinners in England has been explained 
away by sbowing that the congregation of the two sexes is pri- 
marily the cause of the early puheity noticed in their case, and as 
regards Provence and Spain, it is cleai that many more causes 
might be at work, asm India, than tho appnient cause of chmatc. 

Dr Nohin Knshna Bose wrote — “ I do not think that climate 
osorts that degree of influence in modifying the age hif puberty in 
different parts of the world which has been ascribed to it Some 
difference it will produce, no doubt, but this, on examination, wdl 
bo found to 1 ange witbm very narrow limits On studying the age 
of marriage in different countries at different periods of time, it has 
appeared to me, on the other hand, that early^wedlock has been the 
result of Ignorance and of general degraded condition of the female 
sex, and hence at one time it was not unknown evorr in the latitudes 
of England and Russia. And the mischief lies m this, vis, that tohon, 
fits achce Iccomes a mashed one, it tends to ^erpeiitate itself hy 
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^iod^tcjng piococtom prmniuniu (sic') among iho chthlm.i, in 
auoi dance nth ihc ooamclaics jcJnch qoion the horcditamj han’!. 
hu^non of ;)/n/i.ic<iZ nut? menial qualtiios. ” This consideration 
shon s llo\^ canlions ■wo should be m ascribing the prevalence of 
tins enstora ui any conntr^' to climate, solely Oi principally 

Di Afcmarani Pandiiran" iviot-o — “Tori find m all 

conntrics in the i^orld that girls living in city, nnd especially in 
very ciowded parts of it, nnd in the lowest strata of society, nirivo 
at puberty at a much earlier age than those livmg in the agi icul- 
Inral or laral districts, nnd in the upper strata m -whom high moral, 
feelings prevnil The custom of premature marriage thereby noting 
injmiously upon the morals of the people among whom it prevails, 
has an undoubted tendency to bring on caily puberty, and this is 
strangely' mistaken for ‘climatic influence ’ Clmaio has no m 
duence 7n iho mailer The hislovj of our oxon people in former yeaxs 
tehen this pexnxcwus cusloin had 110 cxislonco, wilt heax mo out fnlhjf 
so that I need not point to other classes or tnbes m this country or 
other countries, savage and civilized, wheio the custom of early 
mamago do-’s not cvist, to support tho nssorticm that climate has 
no influence in the commg on of puberty ” 

Dr A White wrote “ From inquiries I have made on this 
subject, I have long ^inco come to tho conolnsion that, theie is a 
considerable difleronce avith regard to the period at which menstrua- 
tion hrst makes its appearance between English and Indian girls 
Among English girls menstruation occurs more frequently at 15 
yeaik than at any other age, while among Indian girls, in the 
njnjonty of cases, I behove it occurs at 13 or oven less Tha causa 
of ihis diffex ox co of iioo years is not so much m mxj ogiimoxi iho 
effect of chxxiatc as a difference vi the coxidihon of the itao races 

Dr JJohendral Sircar, after showing how the age of menstrua- 
tion and conception has become lower thrm m tbe days of 
Snsruta, from valuable statistics collected by Ijimself, writes about 
tho effect of climate as follows “As to -whether climate, the 
degree of latitude, the position on the surface of the earth, the 
nature of tho soil and other sarroundings have or have not any in- 
fluence— npon the menstrual function, its first appearance, its 
subsequent regularity, and its final deohno, this is a question which 
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may bo etill regarded as open to discnssion. I 
have been colleotod with sufEoiontly scrapnlous accuracy, and otlior 
ciroumstances, social and domestic, bavo boon allowed duo weigbc 
m the balance of causation, to warrant any positive conclusion on 
the point. A stipoTficial view of available facts would seem to incline 
the mind to the belief that climate docs influence the menstrual fiincliou 
delaying its first aj^peaianco in the cold and hastening the period in 
tropical climates. After weighing carefully all the circumstances 
which might have a possible influence on the function, I am led to 
believe that if climate has any influence, it is tiifling, not to say 
infiniiesimaX There is no doubt as our table will show (the stati- 
stics collected by tbo Doctor ) that, age of first menstruation hero 
in Calcutta (I do not say, Bengal advisedl;^) is earlier than in 
Loudon, but I am more inclined to attribnto this difleronco to the 
difference ns social and domestic economy that obtamfc in tbo 
respective places. I have not said Bengal, bocauso I have posiiiio 
testimony that there is a striking difercnee between the agesof fiisl 
menstruation m town and country. The earliest ages that I have 
guoted of early menstruation were in some of tbo rich famibea in 
■Calontta And I have no donbt in my mind that high and 
liminouB living and early seeing and knowing of child-husbands, 
and child-wives, favoured by tha anxiety of fond parents to see 
their little ones become fathers and mothers, are the chief causes 
of the foiced puheity which we so much regret in our female latliei 
than in our male children ” This passage cannot be repeated too 
often. Those who roly on the climate theory have to explain how 
rural girl attain pnbeity later than urban ones — how the ^ old 
Aryas knew no snob practice as early marriage — how oven m 
England and Russia this practice prevailed, at one time, ^ongh 
neither country is tropical — how it prevails even now among the 
Esquimaux and how it does not prevail in several parts of Africa. 
We have seen how the old supposition that skincolour depended 
upon climate has been found to bo untrue, and we thmk, wa 
hate snflSciently shown that the equally old supposition that 
early puberty is tbe natural result of a hot climate must share 
its fate. ' 


V 



APPENDIX n. 

A SCHEME OF SOCIAL REPOBM OH THE 
PRINCIPLE OF SELF-HELP AND 
“ON THE LINES OF LEAST 
RESISTANCE.” 

. «» « — 

I. 

There has been a gieat deal of talk on the subject of 
social leform None can deny that the time foi action has 
now ai lived 

The result of the discussion establishes almost a perfect 
unanimity as to the' necessity of well-oigani 2 ed Social Reform, 
Associatipns Indeed the strongest argument urged agamst 
Goveinment mterfeience is that, social reform must come from 
within, and the Hindus must help themselves. 

Theie is only one gentleman, R S, Vishwanath Naiayen 
XIandlik, who is opposed to the foimation of such associations. 
His reason is that the pledges usually taken by the membeis 
of such associations aie seldom kept, and that, theiefoie, such 
associations generally discredit the cause which they ought to 
promote 

Theie is consideiable truth in this objection — and it 
cannot be denied that most Social Reform Associations have 
failed Let us see why they have failed 

Under the Enghsh law, a pledge by a member of an asso- 
ciation to defer the marriage of his son and daughter until a 
certain ago, i3 an agreement without consideration, and, there- 
foie, void The pledges taken cannot thus be enforced — nor of 
course any penalties provided foi their breach The gentlemen 
who take the pledges are awaie of this fact — and the pubhc 
IS aware of it There is of course a considerable difference 
between taking a pledge which can be legally executed, and 
which cannot be In the former case, the outside pubhc can 
understand that the pledge-taker is in earnest — that he has 
made a self-sacrifice — and that he means action In the lattoi 
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case, sucli piesutnptions are not x^ossible Moreovei, ns lia& 
been admitted almost on all bands, the piessuie brought by tho 
family — especially by the ladies of the household — ^bnngs 
about the violation of tho pledges, and it is clear that this 
pressuie has not much chance of succeeding when such i lo- 
lation caines with it an enforceable penalty 

Tho most important question, therefore, is — how to secuie 
the fulfilment of pledges — foi otherwise we would ha^e no end 
ol tall talk — but no examples. None domes the lalue of 
examples, and none denies their necessitj 

I take it that in every community there are at least some 
earnest self-sacrificing men. Ten good 'men once -saied a 
city from the wrath of the Most High — and at least seven 
good men must be found befoie the scheme I am g6ing to 
sketch can be worked 

If tho seven men howovoi aio found — the first question 
u hich each has to ask himself is — how much of his time and 
how much of his money ho can devote to the cause^ of social 
reform If the result of this questioning is a substantial 
‘^clf-sacrifice, let the association be started — but not otheiwise. 

In England corporate action succeeds — because it is well- 
undei stood that organization means self-sacrifice Here asso- 
ciations fail, because no one wishes to pay tho salary ef a 
stipendiary Secretary, or the rent of an oflSce, or printing ex- 
penses Tho most successful associations in India aic thffse 
which have not only “a local habitation and a name*’ — butr 
a full-ime Secretary able to devote all his energy to the 
promotion of their objects. The salary of such a Secretary is 
geueially a first-rate mvestment — ^for tho success of the asso- 
ciation brings to it additional memliers and liberal donations, 
and in a short time it becomes self-supporting. One of tho 
essential features of my scheme is, theiofere, a paid full-time 
Secretary. If one of the seven workers can devote tho whole 
of his time to the cause on a small pay — so much the hotter. 
But a full-time Secretary must be secured an) -how 
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aie to be — how they aieto be admitted — ho^s they can retue — 
what lights they will have — how the ofBcc-beaiers will be 
appomted — how the association will be managed — what powers 
- will be % ested in the managing committee — what meetings will 
bo conyened and when— -how the proceedings before such meet- 
ings will be conducted — and how branch- associations may be 
foimed Ihe promoters should use the utmost care m drawing 
up the articles legai ding the quahfications, admission and retire- 
ment of membeis The most prominent feature of this 
scheme is that some pledges and the maximum penalties levi- 
able on then infnngment should be agreed to, that the 
agi cement should qualify for membeiship, and that none can 
retire without paying the penally ad]udged by the association- 
The association is to be a self-governing body, and a ‘demestic 
tribunal It will ]udge in each case of default what amount 
within the maximum penalty should bo levied from the de- 
faulter — and so likewise it will determine, when a member 
appbes for leave to retire, wbetbei bis real motive is or is not 
to V lolato his compact, and to escape the iienalties, and' it will 
mete out its punishment nccoidmgly What these penal clauses 
aie to be is of course left to the collective discretion of those 
who covenant to abide by them 

But suppose that a member fails to abide by these clauses, 
and refuses to pay tbo sum adjudged by the association, how 
then IS this sum to be lecoveied? I leply that it cannot ‘be 
rccoveied unless tbo association is registered under Section 2(i 
of Act VI of 1882, (an Act for the mcorpofation, legu- 
lation and winding up of Trading Companies ami oiho 
associations ) The heading of Section 26, 15 “Associations 
not for profit” — and this Section read with the Sections it 
imphedly refers to lay down that any seven 01 moio persons 
associated for a lawful pui’posc, and desirous of piomotmg any 
‘ useful ohject,” can have all the privileges and obligations 
of a Companj' But these peisons must fiiet satisfy the Local 
government that they have a “useful ohject” in view, nud 
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obtain its license. "With out such bcense, they cannot get then 
association logisteied, and it is only when the association is 
legisteied that the pinileges and the obligations acciue The 
procedure is not complex Draw up fiist your memoiandum and 
articles of association The foims annexed have been appioved 
by the Bombay Goveiument The foim of the 'memoiandum 
(excepting the clauses about the objects of the association, and 
the figure limiting tho liabibty of the membeis in case of 
dissolution) is the foim in use in England, and the clauses 
insei ted in it (except as above) must be accepted — ^foi without 
such acceptance tho Grovernment will not issue its license 
The association however, aic free to settle then articles — ^for 
only the headings of these last weie suppbed by Government 
The Ui^imorandum and the articles should be punted, and then 
signed by at least 7 persons in the presence of one witness at 
least They should then be sent to the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General Department, with a letter praying foi a bcense 
under Section 26 of Act VI of 1882 In this letter all fact® 
tending, to prove tho hond-fides of the association should be 
stated "When the bcense is obtained, the memorandum should 
be taken to the Registiar of Jomt Stock Compames for regis- 
tration The Government of India have now reduced the fee 
for registration to 50 Rs and of course this fee must be paid. 


o 11. 

For tho^benefit of those who wish to know the wording 
of the Sections alluded to, and also the privileges and obliga- 
tions of the association, I give below the following ptecis 
Section 26, runs as follows — 

ASSOCIATIONS NOT FOR PROFIT” 


Sec 26 "WTieie any Association which might be formed 
under this Act as a bmited Company proves to the Local 
Government that rt is formed for the purpose of promoting 
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Coraineico, Aifc^ Science^ Chanty, or any othoi useful ob]ect, 
and that it is the intention of such Association to apply the pro- 
fits if any ,- 01 othoi income of the Association in piomotiugits 
objects, and to piohibit the iiayment of any dnidond tofts 
memboia, the Local Govornraent may, bj license iindci the 
hand of one its Secietaries, dnect such Association to bo icgis- 
teied with limited liability without the addition of the word 
‘‘ Jjimited” to its name, and such Association may be logistercd 
accordingly, and upon i egtsitatton shall enjog all ihc pnulegcz 
and he subject to the obligations by this Act imposed on limited 
Companies, isith the exception that none of the piovisions of 
this Act, that lequno a bmited Company to use the word 
“ Limited” as any part of its name, or to publish its name, or 
to send a list of its membcis, diicctois, oi managci*s Ho the 
Hegistrar, shall apply to an Association so legistcied 

The license by the Local Government may be gi anted 
upon such conditions and subject to such regulations as the 
Local Government thinks fit to impose , and such conditions and 
regulations shall be binding on the Association and may at the 
option of the Local Govoinmcnt be inserted m the mcmoian- 
dum and articles of association, oi in both or one of such 
documents ”* 

The fiist question which lequiies elucidation in this Sec- 
tion is '' what associations may be foimed undei this Act ns 
limited Compames ’ The leply is contained in Sections G f^d 
7, the foimei of which is as follows — 

“Any seven or more persons associated for an^ lawful pui- 
p)Ose may, by subscribing their names to a memoiandura of 

^ Mr JnsticQ West said in his Judgment m tbe cclebiated Dnkoro 
ciise (P J of 1887, p loO, Manolinr Gnnesh Tambekar and others vs 
Lcikbmiram Qovindmm &c ) “ If its (a charitable association’s) pur 

poses nie such ns are contemplated by Section 2G, of the Indian Joinji 
Stock Companies’ Act VI of 1882, the Societj^ may get itself consti- 
tuted accordingly under the Act v Otherwise, though the inaiMdQal 
members may have certain nghts and privileges as members of ft 
01 answering to a certain designation, these advantages must be renlire 
as against the woild at large, through the proprietary or quasi pro- 
prietary right of some other person or corporation ” 
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association, and otlieiwiso complying the icquisitions of 
this Act in respect of registiatiou,foim an incorporated company, 
M ith or without limited Lability” Sec 7 shows that if tho 
raemheis agree to pay a fixed sum, sa}' one rupee, m the event 
of the association being wound up, towards the liquidation of 
the debts of the association, then liability will be limited. 

The next question IS “what aie tho pimleges and obli- 
gations of Companies” — for these are also to be the pimleges 
and obligations of Social Reform Associations registered under 
the Section 

The first groat privilege is that the agi cements of the 
members are to be contracts' — that is enforceable covenants, 
for this is^thc meaning of the term ‘ contract’ according to the 
Contract Act So also the moneys due to the Association by 
the members arc recordable os debts As m the case of 
societies logistcrcd under Act XXI of 1860 — tho Association 
IS bound to draw up a “ memorandum of association” and 
its “ articles of assocation” (SS 6 and 37 ) It is necessary as 
said before to print the articles, and each subscriber must sign 
them m the presence of one witness at least (S 39 ) The effect 
of this subscription is stated in the following rvords 

“When registered, they (/ c the articles of association) 
shall bind tho Company and the members thereof to the same 
extent as if each member had subscribed his name thereto, and 
m sitc/i atticJcs coniaincd a conttact on the pait of htmsclf, 
Jilt, hciib, crccufors, and adminiUjaio) s to confoun to all tho 
1 egiilations contained tn such ai tides subject to the pi oiistons 
of this Act 

All monei/s payable by any mcmbci to the company tn pui- 
suance of the conditions and regulations of the company, oi any 
of such loiiditions oi i cqulations, shall he deemed to he a debt 
due fiom such mcinhci^to the Company 

^ Cf P of Act XXI of l£GO, ■s\lnch is not so coniprelionsno. 
“ ^VllcneTcr, by nin bye Inw duly made in accordance y ith the rules and 
I'ognlatious of the ‘-ociet>, oi, if the rules do not provide for the niakiiig 
of b3C-lays, by any by elan made nt a general uieoting of tlic members 
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The second pi-zvilegfe is that in any suit brought by the 
Company against any membei to recover any moneys “duo 
fiom such membei in his chai actor of membei, it shall be 
sufficient to’ allege that the defendant is a member of the 
Company and is indebted to the Company in lespect of 
moneys due vrheieby a suit has accrued to 'the Company’’ 
(S. 94) 

The thud piivilege is that confeiied by Section 41. under 
uhich the association “ shall be a body coiporate by the 
name contained in the memorandum of association, capable 
forthwith of oxeicising all the functions of an mcoipoiated 
Company, and having peipctnal succession and a common seal.” 
Its contiacts n ith stiangeis are to be written or oial, ‘aidless any 
Ian lequirea any of them to he m wiitmg, when of course they 
ought to be m wntmg (S 67 ) All its contiacts “ shall bo 
effectual m law,” and shall be binding upon the association” 
and tbcu successois, and all other paitios thereto, their hens, 
cxccutois 01 admimstiatois, as the case may be ” 67) 

The foul th privilege is that “ until the contiaiy is pio- 
^cd, cvoiy general meeting of tho Company or meeting of 
diicctois or manageis m respect of the pioccedmgs of nhich 
mmutes have been made, shall bo deemed to have been duly 
held and com cued, and all lesolutions passed tbeieat or pio- 
ccedings had, to have been duly passed and had, and^ all 
appointments of dircctoi s, managers oi liquidatois shall be 
deemed to bo valid, and all acts done by such directois, manit- 
gers, 01 hquidatois shall he valid, notwithstanding any defect 
that may aftciwnids bo discoveicd in their npiiomtmcnls or 
qualifications.” (vS 92 ) 

of the hocioty com ened for Ibo juupose (for the making of which the 
conennent votes of tlnce hftlis of tho membo^s present at snch meeting 
shall bu ncccssarj,) any pccuninrj'' penalty 13 imposed foi tho brc.ach of 
any rule or bje-law of tho society, such pcnnlti, lyheii itccnicd, may 
bo iccoiorcd in an\ Court having jurisdiction where the defendant shall 
reside, or tho society shall bo situate, ns the goveniing body Ibcicof 
^sball doom csjiodicnb ” 
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The fifth piivilege is that the ceitificate of the incoipo- 
lation of the association given by the Eegistrar, “is conclusive 
evidence that all lequisitions of this Act in lespect 'of legis- 
tiation have been comphed with ” (S. 41 ) 

The sixth piivilege is that the register of members kept 
bj^ the association is “puma facte evidence of any matters 
by this Act diiected oi authoiized to be inserted therein.*’ 
(S 60) 

The seventh is that the minutes of the lesolutions and 
pioceedings of its geneial meetmgs and of its managing com- 
mittee, “if purpoi ting to be signed by the Chairman of the 
meeting at which such lesolutions weie passed or proceedings 
had, 01 by the Chairman of the next succeeding meetmg, shall 
be received as evidence in all legal pioceedings ” (S 92 ) 

Lastly, the association has the privilege of modifying its 
articles The regulations in the ai tides may be alteied in ge- 
neial meetmg (of which notice specifying the intention to propose 
a “ special resolution ” has been duly given) by passing such 
special lesolution, ? e a lesolution passed by a ma]oiity of 
not less than thiee-fouiths of such members entitled to vote as 
may bo piesent in person or by proxy (in cases wheie by the 
regulations proxies aie allowed,) and confiimed by a majority 
of such membois entitled to vote as may be piesent in person 
or by proxy, at a subsequent general meeting of which notice 
has been duly given, and held at an interval of not less than 
44 days nor more than one month from the date of the meet- 
ing at which^such resolution was first passed A poll may be 
demanded, and an computing the majority when a poll is 
demanded, reference shall be had to the number of votes to 
which each member is entitled by the legiilations'of the 
Association A printed copy of the special resolution would 
have to bo foiwarded>to the Eegistrar within 15 days from the 
date of its confirmation (SS 76,77,79.) 

' “ Any regulations so made by special resolution Shall be 

deemed to be regulations of the Company (or AssociaLon) of 
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iilio same validity as i£ they had boon oiignially contained lu 
the ai tides of association, and shall bo subject in like raannor 
to be allcicd oi modified by any subsequent special lesohition ” ' 
(S 76 ) 

We now come to the obligations of the Association 
_ / 

Those aic — 

(1 ) To forwaid a copy of the memorandum of association, 
having annexed thcicto the ui tides of association to eveiy 
nicmbci, fli /ns ) C| 7 i(es/, on payment of such sum not exceed- 
ing ono lupee as may bo piesoiibcd by the Association (S 42 ) 

(2 ) To keep a icgistor of members in whinh the fol- - 

lowing paiticulars shall bo entered — ‘ r 

(a ) The names and addiessos and the occupations, if 
■an}’’, of the mombois of the association 

(5) The date at nhich the name of any person was 
ontcied in the registci as a member ' * 

{c ) The date at which any member ceased to be a mem- 
ber (S 47 ) 

(3 ) At the rcgisteied office of the association, to keep the 
logistei of membois “ open to the inspection of any member 
gratis, and to the inspection of any other person on the pay- 
ment of ono lupee, oi such less sum as the association may 
piesciibe, foi each inspection ” The inspection to be allowed 
“•duiing business hours,” but subject to such re'hsonablo res- 
tiictions as the association in general meeting may impose, 

“ so that not less than 2 hours in Cach day be appointed for 
-inspection ” The association, however, may upon giving notice 
by advoitiseinent in some newspaper ciiculating in the district 
in which its registeied office 15 situate, and m the local official 
Gazette, dose the register of members for any tmie oi tunes 
not exceeding in the whole 30 days in each year (SS 
55,56 ) 
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(4.) To giant copies of Ibe legister or any jiait tbeicof. 
“ on payment of in o annas for or eij bundled woids lequired 
to be copied.” (S. 66 ) 

(5) To be subject to the piocess of “tbe pimcipal 

com t of oiJginal ciiil ]uiisdiction in tbe district oi place in 
nbicb tbc registered office . is situate/’ m all matteis 

affecting tbe rectification of the register of membeis Tbe 
Civil Court vill only exercise its jurisdiction if an ajiplication 
IS made to it by tbo aggneicd poison, and sucb ajiplication 
may be made “if tbe name of any person is fiaudulently or 
witbout sufficient cayse enteiedin, or omitted from, tbo legister 
of members . or if default is made, oi unnecessary 
delay takes place, m entering on the legistci tbo fact of any 
person having ceased to bo a member ’’ (S 58 ) 

(6 ) To bo liable to contribute to tbe assets undei certam 
conditions Tbe liability of tbo membeis of tbe Association 
may bo limited to sucb amount as tbe members may respectively 
undertake by tbe memorandum of association to contribute to 
tbe assets of tbe Association in tbo er ent of its being wound 
up (S 7 ) But no past member shall be liable to contribute 
to the assets if he has ceased to be a member for a period of 
one year or upwards prior to tbe commencement of tbe wind* 
mg up, or unless it appears to tbe Court that tbe existing 
members are unable to satisfy the coutiibutions required to be 
yiade by them in pursuance of the Act No past member 
shall be hable to contribute in respect of any debt or babihfcy 
of tbo Association contracted after the time at which he ceased 
to be a member (S 61.) 

(7 ) To keep a registered office and to give notice of its 

situation to the Eegistiai (Sec. 63) 

« 

(8) To be bound by contracts entered into accordmg tn 
law by “any person acting under tbe express or imphed au* 
thonty” of the Association (Sec 67 ) 
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(9) To convene a geneial meeting 'of tlio Association 
Tvitliin SIX montlis after tHo memorandum of association is 
registered (S. 75,) and “ once at least every year” (S 74.) 

(10 ) To make out and file with, the Registrar within 
twelve months after registration, and once at least in every 
year afterwards, a balance-sheet containmg a summaiy of the 
property and liabilities of the Association, after it is audited 
•and laid before the general meeting (S 74.) 

(11.) To have the accounts examined and the coriectnoss 
of the balance-sheet certified by one or more auditor or audi- 
tors “ once at least eveiy yaai” (S. 74.) 

C 

(12) To pioduce books and documents beforej'^and to 
submit to an examination into its aftaiis by, a government in- 
•opectoi. Such an inspectoi can only be appointed upon the 
application of not less than one-fifth of the whole number of 
membeis, supported by such evidence os the Local Government 
may require for the purpose of showing that the applicants 
have good icason for requiring such investigation to be made, 
and that they are not actuated by malicious motives m in- 
stitutmg the same (SS 83, 84.) 

(13 ) To cause minutes of all resolutions and proceedings 
of geneial meetings and of the mauageis of the Association 
to be duly entered in books to be provided for the purpose 
(S. 92) 

( 

It will thus be seen that an association formed under S. 26, 
of Act YI of 1882, enjoys several important advantages — 
while the duties imposed on it are either such as nro usually 
discharged oi such as ensure the legulai conduct of business. 


C 
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The Hindu Social Heform Association in Sind at first ap- 
plied for the amendment of Act XXI of 1860 — and on their 
memorial the following resolution was passed 

« HINDU SOCIAL REFORM ASSOCIATION 

IN SIND ” 


No 3765 

General Department 

Bosnia !/ Castle, 22>id Octohe) 1886 

Letter from the Officiating Secretary to the Oovemmeut 
of India, Home Dopnitment, Public, Ho 1628 dated 8th 
October — 

“ I am directed to acknowledge the lecoipt of your letter 
Ho 372, dated the 29th Januaiy 1886, forwaidmg a memoran- 
dum fiom the Commissioner in Smd with a memonal to the 
addiess of His Excellency the Viceroy from the ^ Hindu Social 
Reform Association, Smd,’ in which the association pi ays foi 
the amendment of Act XXI of 1880 (an Act for the Registia- 
tion of Literal y, Scientific and Charitable Societies) so as to 
place that body on the same footing as charitable and othei 
associations under the Act. Foi this puipose the memorialists 
art? advised that it will be only necessary to amend the pream- 
]ile and Section 20 of the Act by the addition of the words 
* social leform ’ The objects the memonabsts have in view 
are stated to be ‘ to put an end in their community to the early 
marriage and early widowhood of girls, and at the same time to 
do away with the ruinous marriage expenses now incuried by 
fathers of female children.’ 

‘^2 In reply L,am to say that, on a recent examination 
of the provisions of Act XXI. of 1860, it was found that they 
were defective in many respects, and that if the Act is to be 
amended it will piobably reqmre to be thoroughly examined 
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and cxtensuolj'- altcicd Foi sucli an cs.(ensi\o rcMsion the 
jpiesenl time is not opportune. I al^,llonG^er, to point out that 
a inoic convenient mode of incoipornting public hoclics lins since 
been piovidcd by Section 26 of the Indian Companies Act VI 
of 1882, and that nuineious clubs and othci societies formed 
foi ob 3 Ccts not unlike those contemplated b} the Iliiidu Social 
Reform Association of Sind ha\o been incorpointcd under the 
conesponcling section of the English Companies Act I am 
accordingly to suggest for the consideration of Ilis Evccllency 
the Gorernor of Bombay in Council nhethcr the piorisions of 
of the Indian Companies Act Y1 of 1882 might not bo made 
available in the present case, the necessity for the amendment 
of Act XXI of 1860 being thus n^oldcd 

Resolution — Copy of the letter from the GoicinSncnt of 
India should be forwarded to the Commissioner in Sind, with 
refer once to kis memorandum No 13, dated 7 th January last, 
for commimication to the Hindu Social Reform Association m 
Sind, and with a request that the views of the Association may 
be obtainel on the suggestion made by the Government of 
India and reported to Government. 

J. Db 0 Ativiks, 

< Under Secretary to Government." 

On ei-amining Act VI. of *1882, the Association agreed 
with the Government of India that this enactment provided 
“ a more convenient mode of mcorporating pubhc bodies," qnd 
acted accordingly 

The following memorandum and nr tides boro 2^30 signatures^ 
mostly of heads of families, when sent to Government Many 
more signatures will be given if the workers do their duty 

MEMOBANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 

1 The name of the Association is The Hindu Social 
Reform Association ” 

2 The Registered office of the Association will bo situate 
iji Hydeiabnd Smd 
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3 The objects for wliich tho Association is established 
mo . — 

(1.) The piovcntiou of prcmatuio marriages. 

(2.) The reduction of marriage expenses 

(3 ) The promotion of female education, and tbo improve- 
ment of tbo status of rvomau 

(4 ) Tbo doing all such other lawful things as mo 
incidental or conducive to the attainment of the above objects 

4. The mcomc and piopcrty of the Association whenceso- 
ever dciircd shall bo applied solely towards the promotion of 
the objects of the Association as set forth in this Momoiandum 
of Association, and no portion thereof shall ho paid or trans- 
ferred dircctl}* or mdircctly by woy of dividend, bonus, or 
otherwise howsoerer, by way of profit to the members of tho 
Associabon. 

Provided that nothing herein shall prevent tho payment) 
in good faith, of remuneration to any officers or serv'ants of the 
Association or to any member of tho Association or other person, 
m return for any services actually rendered to the Association 

5 If any member of tho Association pays or receives any 
dividend, bonus, or other profit m contravention of the terms 
of tho 4th paragraph of this Memorandum, his liability shall bo 
unlimited. 

I 

6 Every member of this Association undertakes to con- 
tribute to the tjssets of tho Association, in the event of tho same 
bemg woimd up durmg tho time that ho is a member, or withm 
one year afterwards, for payment of tho debts and habihties of 
tho Association contracted before the term at which he ceases 
to bo a member, and of the costs, charges and expenses of wind- 
ing up tho same, and for tho adjustment of the rights of the 
contributor les amongst themselves, such amount as may be 
icquued not exceeding Ks 10 or, m case of his habihty becom- 
ing rmhmited, such other amount as may be required in 
pursuance of the last preceding paragraph of this Memorandum.* 

17 a 
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7. If, upon tho winding up or dissolution of the Associa- 
tion tbero Tomains, nflor tho satisfaction of all its debts and 
Imbibtios, any property wbatsoo-\cr, tbo samo shall not be paid 
to or distributed among tbo membcis of tbo Association, but 
shall bo given or transfcircd to some other institution oi ins- 
titutions having objects similar to tbo objects of tlic Association, 
to be determined by tho members of the Association at oi 
before the time of dissolution, or in default thereof by such 
court as may have oi acquire jurisdiction in tho matter 

8 . True accounts shall bo kept of the sums of money 
received and expended by tho Association, and tho matters m 
icspcct of which such receipts and expenditure tako place and 
of-tho property, credits and liabilities of tho Association, and 
sub 3 ect to any reasonable icstrictions ns to the time nnef manner 
of inspecting tho same that may be imposed in accordance with 
the regulations of the Association foi tho timo being, shall ba 
open to tho inspection of tho memhors Once at least every 
year tho accounts of the Association shall be examined, and tho 
correctness of tho balance-sheet ascertained by one or more pro- 
perly quabfied Auditor or Auditors. 

Wo, tho sGVoial persons whose names and addiosses aio 
subscribed, aro desirous of being foimed into an Association in 
pursuance of this Momoiandum of Association 

Names, addresses and descriptions of subscribers 


AilTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


1. For the purposes of registiation, the number of the 
members of tho Association is declaied to ho unlimited. 

2. These ai tides shall be oonstiue'd With lofeicnco to the 
provisions of the Companies Act YI of 1882, and terms used 
in these articles shall bo taken as having tho samo icspcctive 

' jneaUmgs as they have tvhen used m that Act. 



3 The Assocmtion js established for the purposes ex- 
piesscd in the IMemoianduin of Association. 

4 Theio shall he four divisions of members ^ 
Qnnliflcafcions of Jlcmbors 

The first dnision shall consist of those persons who 
agree — 

(1 ) Not to marry their sons, oi any other male relations 
under their conti ol or guardianship, below the age of 16, and 
in each case of breach by them hereafter of such agreement, 
to pay to the Association a sum of Rs. 500 or any less sum 
adjudged by the dmaion after giving such persons an oppoi- 

tunitjf of being heard in their defence. 

% 

(2 ) Not to take from the family of any bride whom any 
of then sons or such other relation shall marry, any marriage 
or other presents in excess of any scale that may be laid down 
by the first dnision of members and, in each case of breach 
by them hereafter of such agreement, to pay to the Association 
a sum not exceeding double tho excess which may be adjudged 
by the division after giving such opportumty* as aforesaid 

(3.) To educate all then female children to the best of 
their ability and in case of their failure to teach them or to 
have them taught at least loading and writing and simple 
arithmetic, to pay to the Association a sum not exceedmg 
Rs 50 which may bo adjudged after giving such opportunity 
aforesaid 

(4) To pay a subscription of not less than 2 annas month- 
ly, or 1 rupee a year in advance 

Tho second division shall consist of those persons who 
agiee to all the above clauses except the second. 

. . ■ M O-- ■ —— ■■■ - , . ■ ■ - -■ — 

* In small castes it will not do to bnve more than one or two divi- 
sions— viz the division of pledge-takers and -it the most honorary 
members Even under these articles it is quite within tho power of 
tho first division to have no othei members at all ( Fide articles 5 
nnd 9 ) ^ 
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The third division shall consist of those persons who 
merely sympathize with the objects of the Association and 
agree to pay an annual subscription of not less than Rs 6 or 
a monthly subscription of not less than 8 annas. 

Tho fourth division shall consist of Honorary Members 
elected on account of their liberality towards the Association, 
or for eminent services to tho cause of social reform or female 
education No Honoiary Member shall bo bound j^by tho 
Memoiandum of Association or these orticlos. 


None but Hindus of Smd'aro obgiblo for tho first three 
divisions, but this limitation does not apply to tho fourth 
division. Members of tho first two divisions may, become 
life-membeis on payment of Rs 60, and members of the third 
division may become Me-members on payment of Rs 200, and 
such life-members will not theieafter be liable to pay any 
subscnption, 


5 All who subsenbo those articles of association shall 


Admission of Members 


be deemed to have agreed to bo mem- 
bers of tho first division. All, who, 
aftei the registration of these articles, are allowed by the 
Managing Committee to sign their names m the Register of 
members of the first, second or third division shall be deem- 
ed to have agreed to become members of these divisions 
respectively Honorary Members can only be elected at a 
General Meetmg 


6. Any member of the first or second division can retire 

„ at any time on payment to the Asso- 

Eetirement of Members, 

ciation or Its 000, oi any lesser sum 
that may, afte'i an opportunity has been given him of being 
heard, be adjudged by the division of whnjh he is a member 
Any membei of the third division can retiie at any time after 
payment of any arreais of subscriptions due 

An Honorary Member may retire at any time. 
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7, Every member fiball have ilio right to iiro Dio Abso- 
. cialion'fl propcity In common with 

Eights of Ifembers. mcjnhcrii, and to rco/ifvo, fron of 

charge, snch o£ the puhhcationa of iha A/'fooIatlon no ih 
AssocIaDon may determine to dhd-jlhut/. giuDn ihn 

TnP'TT>lv''r?. 
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The CommittoD shnll carry out all resolutions passed at 

Powers of the ^faiing- tenoral Meeting of tlic Asso- 

mg Oonimittco ciation or any meeting of a diMsion. 

11. A General Meeting of the Members shnll bo held 
about every Chiistmns, m evoiy year, 
^Mootmss, Procerfing. reeling, d.ecuSBmg 

and approving the report of the Com- 
mittee, oleoting a Committee, Honorary Secretary, Trcasuici, 
and Auditor, foi the ensuing year and also for electing Hono- 
rary Members, and transacting the general business of the 
Association. At General Meetings only those v ho nre''inembers 
of the Association and who have paid up all money duo fiom 
them to the Associatien shall bo allowed to vole or, txcjipt b} 
permission of the Chairman, to address the Meeting 

Votes may be given by proxy at Genera], Divisional, or 
Committee Meetings, provided that the proxy is a member and 
-has been appointed in writing The Committee or any 7 
members of tbe Association shnll have power, though the 
Honoraiy Secretary, and m his absence tbiough tbe Stipon. 
diary Secretary, to conveno a Special General Meeting or a 
meeting of a division 

The Managing Committee shall meet as often ns it hkes 
and may bo specially convened by tbe Hon oi ary Secrotaiy and ^ 
in bis absence by tbe Stipendiary Secretary 

No busmess shall be transacted at any General or Divi- 
sional Meetmg or at any Committee Meeting, imloss a quorunf 
of members is present 

In the case of Genei al Meetings such quorum shall consist 
of not less than one-third of all the members of the Associa- 
tion, and m the cose of Divisional or Committee Meetings of 
not less than one-half the members of the Division or the 
Committee, as the case may he, piovided that no meeting can 
be held for the purpose of pi escribing a scale of marnage and 
other presents unless three-fourths of the Registered members 
of the first division are present and no such scale can he laid 
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down tinlcss it is approved by a majority of tbrcc-fourtbs of 
Ibo members present 

If tboio IS no quorum, tbo meotmg shall bo adjourned and 
flesh, notice of the adjourned meeting shall bo given to nil 
who were absent At such adjourned mectmg the business 
specified in the notice of the first meeting, but no othci, shall 
bo transacted even though there is no quorum. 


Accounts, Audit &c 


The Managing Committee shall choose its own Chairman, 
and eveiy General or Divisional Meeting shall chooso its own 
Chau man 

Every Chairman shall have a second or castmg vote in 
case of cquabty of votes. 

12 ■’The accounts of the Association’s income and disburse^ 
rneuts shall bo kept by the Stipen- 
diary Secretary, xmder the control and 
supci vision of the Honorary Secretary and the Managing 
Committee, and shall be audited at least once a year. 

13. 'The Committee shall have power of calhng public 
meetings at such times and places ns they may approve, for 
the promotion of the inteiests of the Association, and to 
invite the co-operation of any suitable persons, but such meet- 
mgs shall have no power over the regulations or proceedmgs 
or funds of the Association. 

14 The Committee shall have also the power to connect 
with this Association any Association 
formed for the purpose of carrymg 

the same obfects into effect, and to give pecuniary or other aid 
to such Associations, although the funds laised by the latter 
may be devoted to local efforts, and be under sepaiate control. 

15 The Association may sue and be sued m the name of 

its Honorary Secretary, and in the 
absence of such Secietary m the name 
of its Stipendiary Secietaxy 

Hames, addicsses and descriptions of subsoiibers. 


AMiation 
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The Committee shall cany out all resolutions passed at 

Powers of the Maiiag. “^7 Cfeneral Meeting of the Asso- 
ing ConiTOrttee ciation or any meeting of a division 

11 A General Meeting of the Members shall be held 
about every Christmas, in every year, 
^Meetings, Proceedings purpose of receivmg, discussmg 

and approvmg the report of the Com- 
mittee, electing a Committee, Honorary Secretary, Treasuier, 
and Auditor, for the ensuing year and -also for electing Hono- 
rary Members, and transacting the general busmess of the 
Association. At General Meetings only those who are‘'member8 
of the Association and who have paid up all money due fiom 
them to the Association shall be allowed to vote oi, exqept bj 
permission of the Chau man, to address the Meeting 

Votes may be given by proxy at Geneial, Divisional, or 
Committee Meetings, provided that the proxy is a member and 
-has been appointed m writing The Committee oi any 7 
members of the Association shall have powei, ttoough the 
Honoraiy Secretary, and m his absence through the Stipen. 
diary Secretary, to convene a Special General Meeting or a 
meetmg of a division. 

The Managing Committee shall meet as often as it hkes 
and may be specially convened by the Honoiary Secretary and - 
m his absence by the Stipendiary Secretary 

No business shall be transacted at any General or Divi- 
sional Meeting or at any Committee Meeting, unless a quorunf 
of members is present 

In the case of Genei al Meetings such quorum shall consist 
of not less than one-third of all the members of the Associa- 
tion, and in the case of Dmsional or Committee Meetings of 
not less than one-half the members of the Division or the 
Committee, as the case may be, piovided'that no meeting can 
bo held for the purpose of pi escribing a scale of marriage and 
other presents unless three-fourths of the Begistored members 
of the first division are present and no such scale can bo laid 
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down iinlcss it is nppro'^ed by a majority of tbree-fouitbs of ^ 
tbc members present 

If there is no quorum, the meeting shall bo adjourned and 
fiosb. notice of the adjourned meeting shall bo given to all 
who weie absent At such adjourned mcotmg the business 
specified in the notice of the first meeting, but no other, shall 
bo transacted even though there is no qaoriim. 

The Managing Committee shall choose its own Chairman, 
and every General or Divisional Meeting shall chooso its own 
Chairman 

Every Chairman shall have a second or castmg vote in 
case of equality of votes 


" The accounts of the Association’s income and disburse- 

■ ments shall be kept by the Stipen- 
Accounta, Audit &c, Oi. 

' diary beciotarj, under the control and 

supervision of the Honorary Secretary and the Managing 

Comimttee, and shaE be audited at least once a year. 

13 *The Committee shaE have power of calhng pubhc 
meetings at sueh times and places as they may approve, foi 
the promotion of the inteiests of the Association, and to 
invite the co-operation of any suitable persons, but such meet- 
ings shaE have no power over the regulations or proceedings 
or funds of the Association 

14 The Committee shall have also the power to connect 
with this Association any Association 
formed for the purpose of carrymg 

the same obj"ects into effect, affd to give pecuniary or other aid 
to such Associations, although funds raised by the latter 
may be devoted to local efforts, and be under separate control. 
16 The Association may sue and be sued m the name of 
its Honorary Secretary, and in the 
'* absence of such Secretary m the name 
of its Stipendiary Secietaiy. 

Names, addicsses and descriptions of subscribers. 


Afiiliation 


Suits 
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An n'5Bociatioii on Binnlnr lines liae been formed at Ahmedabad Ita 
distinctive fentnrea will appear from the following extracts— the fiist 
(A) from the Memorandum, and the second (3) from the Articles — 

A 3 The objects lor winch the Association is established aio — 

(1) The piovcntxon of premature marriages, specially by takmg 
legally enforce ible pledges from paients and guardians, and by persuad- 
ing castes and sub-castes wbicb can dine together taaWow? intennamage 

(2) The impiovemenfc of the status of Woman, specially by dis- 
couraging Asura marriages, and male bigamy, in castes which practise 
either 


(3 ) The doing all such other lawful things as are incidental or 
conducive to the attainment of the above objects 

B 4 There shall be thiee divisions of members, consisting res- 
pectively of persons who Ugree to adopt any of the 
following three limits of marnageable ago, viz ^ 
(1) 18 for boys and 14 for girls , (2) 16 foi boys and 12 for girls, (3) 16 


QonlSflctiOonB ol mamlieTa 


fo'r boys and 10 for girls. 

Every one of such persons must further agree not to marry his sons 
or daughters, or any other male or female relations under bis control or 
guardianship, respectively* below the limit of age adopted by him, and 
in each case of breach by him, hereafter, of such agreement to pay to the 
Association a sum of Rs 200, or any less sum adjudged by' his division 
(or by any committee to which this power of adjudication may be, 
generally or specially, delegated by his division, or by tbe Association 
on behalf of all the divisions) after giving him an opportumty^of being 
heard in his defence ^ 

The nummnm subscription payable by each member is eight annas 
a year 


Donors of Rs 26 need pay no subscnption , 

Honorary Members may only be elected on aocounfc of their 
liberality towards the Association, or for eminent services to the oau^a 
of social reform or female educationr .l^o Honorary Member shall he 
bound by the MemOrondam of Association or these Articles 

5 All who sign the following printed form in duplicate shall he 
deemed members respectively of the divisions chosen by them, and shall 
be registered as such by the Secretary under the control of the Managing 
Committee The Secretary, under the control of the said Committee, 
may for recorded reasons forego the subsoriptiOn in any ca'so 

Fokh. 

I .. . caste living at . after understanding the Memo- 

randum and Articles of the Gujaiat Hindu Social Reform Association 
.hereby agree to become a member of the . Division 

Honorary Members can only be elected at a General Meeting 
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APPENDIX in. 

- — — 

THE INDIAN LAW REGAKDING THE 
SEDUCTION OF GIRLS— A CRYING 
INEQUALITY. , 


I lia\e rend the English Ciimmal La^\ Amendment Act 
and I ask the Go^elument most eamcstlj to continst its pio- 
■\ isions with those in. oui Penal Code on this subject I put them 
hero Bido by '=idc 


lloic yi)h ate ptoicctcd hy ihe 
Indian Penal Code, 

1 A husband having in- 
lei course with his wife who is 
undet' ten yeais of age, mih oi 
icithout hc! consent is pimish- 
able with transportation foi 
life. (Sec. 376 ) 

2 A husband having in- 
teibourse with his wife who is 
^,en yeais old, icith oi without 
hei consent, is not punishable 
at aU The laA\ in the most 
explicit language declares that 
this 13 not j ape, (Sec 375 ) 

3. Any peison other than 
a husband, havmg intercourse 
with a girl who is ten yeai s 
old, loith her consent ^ is not 
punishable. 

18 


How they ai e pi otccted hy 
the English Ciiminal Lair 
Amendment Act, 

1 Ho is punishable with 
penal servitude for life 


He 16 punishable with penal 
sei i dude for life. 


He IS punishable with penal 
servitude foi life 
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Anj one having intercourse 
with a girl nndei thirteen 
years of age, mth oi' mth- 
out her consent, la punish- 
able with penal servitude 
for life 

Any one having intercourso 
with a girl om thu teen and 
under sixteen years of age, with 
0 ) iDithont he) consert, is pu- 
nishable vtith. ten years’ rigo- 
rous impnsonment ^ 

Let the pubho, and the authonties, look upon this picture 
and upon that Can there be any justification for such glaring 
divergencies and inequalities ? In three out of these four cases > 
what IS an ofienco in England — an ofienco punishable with 
' penal servitude for hfe — is not an ofience in India. ,The ques- 
tion affects not only ns Natives, but Englishmen' also It is 
the Ponal Code that governs them here, and not the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. An Enghsh giil, ten years old, has 
not in India that protection which her sister imder sixteen 
nnjoys in England. Can there bo a better reason for the leform 
•of the law ? And does not this show that it is the interest of 
nvery pubhcist, Anglo-Indian and Native, to protest agavnst 
this shameful inequahty f 

11 . 

As tho public may wish to have the ipsissima oei ha of oui 
code, I quote those portions of it which relate to our subject 

We are first warned lu Sec. 90, that a consent is not 
such a consent as is intended by any Section of this code . • 
if the consent is given by a person who, from unsoundness of 
mind or intoxication, is unable to understand tho nature and 
consequences of that to which ho gives his consent, or, unless 
the co)\i\a)y appeal s/iom the context, it the consent is given by 


4. A girl under twelve 
years of age is not competent 
to consent to the commission 
of any offence upon her, or in 
respect of her, except that of 
rape or seduction (Secs 90 
and 375 ) 
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ti person who is uniiJei twelve years of age” Let us now turn to 
’the context of Section 375 — A man is said to commit ‘rape* 
who, except in the case hereinafter excepted, has sexual intei- 
<oouise with a woman undei ciicumstances falling under any of 
4he five following desoiiptions — 

dfiistly — Against hex will 

Secondly — Without her consent 

r Fifthly — With 01 without her consent when she is undei 
-ten yeaifi of age 

Exception. — Sdxual intercourse by a man with his own 
wife, the^wife not bemg under ten years of age, is not rape.” 

O 

This Section, therefore, lays down that if a giil is under 
ten hei consent to her seduction is immaterial, while without 
this Section, Section 90 would make such consent immaterial 
in the case of a giil under twelve Section 375, therefore, 
IS contrary to Section 90, and so, it has been construed by that 
eminent commentator, Jlr Mayne, 

I^ow, mark the absurdities — Whoever intentionally 
uses force to any person, without that person’s consent, in order 
to the committing of an ofience, or intending by the use of such 
force to cause, or knowing it to be likely that by the use of 
such foice he will cause injury, fear, or annoyance to the per- 
son to whom the force is used, is said to ‘ use criminal force ’ 
,to that other” and is punishable with three months’ impiison- 
ment (Sew 350 and 352 ) 

“Whoever assaults or uses oiminal foicc to any woman, 
intending to outrage, or knowing it tu be likely that he will 
thereby outrage her modesty, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description ( ngorous or simple), which may 
extend to two year6,'=’or with fine, or with both, *’ (Sec 354 ) 

The maximum punishment for rape is ten years’ impri- 
sonment ( Sec. 376) or ten years’ transportation (Sec 59) 'J’o 
such a serious ofience, a girl ten years old is supposed capable 
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of consentmg, but not to pettj^ ciiminal force or an indecent 
assault. If sbe consent to tbe latter, the law nevertheless ii- 
gorously en 3 oms that her consent is not a ^ ahd consent, and 
that the offence committed against her is in spite of it an offence 
But if she consent to sexual intercourse — why, that consent is 
vabd The difference between her husband and any othei pei- 
son IS simply this, that while the former is safe, whether she 
consents or not, the lattei is not safe, unless she consents oi is 
willing. But m the case of ciiminal foice or an indecent 
assaualt, even a giil undei twelve, and not merely a gnl undei- 
ten, is supposed incompetent to gi\ e a valid consenh Is not 
this a most unjustifiable anomaly ? Surely lape is a more- 
heinous Clime than ciiminal force or an attempt to oi^tinge the 
modesty of a giil IV'hy, then, this pernicious distinction ? 
ISfotice that the Penal Code holds out an indemnity, not only 
to the husband, but to otbeis. The exception in favour of a 
husband is to a rule which is itself an exception to the general 
law laid down m Sec 90 That general law prohibit^s u5,from. 
taking a single ornament off a giiTs person, even with her con- 
sent, if she IS under twelve (Sec 378) That general law 
prohibits na from conveying a girl of this age beyond the limits- 
of British India, even if she consents. That geneial law 
punishes the least touch of her garments, the least contact with 
her pel son as ciiminal force, even li she consents (Secs 349, 
350 and 352) But the exception to this geneial law lays doTrn 
that a girl, not under ten, is game to any one for sexual intci- 
course if she consents, and a farther exception to t^his exception 
lays down that she is game to hex husband, even if she does not 
consent Is not this, then, fearful and shameful? I challenge 
any one to come forward to defend it The truth is that at the 
time the Penal Code was framed, the English law was in a most 
unsatisfactory state The Enghsh jurists held that mere physical 
cou^nt was sufficient, that even though the woman was an idiot 
still if she consented from mere ammal mstmct, the offence of 
rape was not committed (Reg. rs Fletcher). The Indian law 
was an advance upon this barbaious pimciple It protected 
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idiots, aud even lutoxicnted women, from violation, but, cuiious- 
ly enough, while it placed giils aud boys not twelve years old 
on the same footing as idiots and intoxicated peisons in all, 
othei icspects, so fax as competency to consent was concerned? 
it allowed the formei to be violated with impunity The Eng- 
lish law tiented consent as a very simple fact, and held that 
‘Uhe consent oven of a child under ten yeais of age to what 
otheiwise would be an indecent assault, prevented the act being 
indictable” (Reg. is Johnson) Our Indian legislatois were 
of a diffeient opinion They thought a child undei ten was not 
competent to consent to such an act, and so they ruled it, but 
the}'^ weio not prcpaied to make a gieatei advance upon the 
English law IMow that the English law itself has made a far 
more imdmentous advance than our ludian legislatois ever 
dreamt of, it is tunc, I submit, foi us to bung our code in 
harmony with the exigencies of society and the greater perfec- 
tion of the English law I am sme Loid Macaulay and his 
co-ad]utois would be the fiist to move an amendment of Sec, 37o, 
were they now living I am sure they would now concede that 
iihey had stopped too short — that they had been content with 
makmg a vciy small impiovement in the Enghsh law so far as 
childien weie concelned, though they had piovided a thousand 
times bettei safeguards foi unsound peisons than any to be found 
in that law. Let the pi esent Legal Member do the v ork left un- 
done by them. Let him recognize the fact that a giil under 
12 in India is really and truly as unable “to undei stand tho 
anature and consquences ’ of seduction ns a giil under 16 has been 
by law declared to be in England Let him lecognize the 
m3ustice of allowing her to give away her most precious posses- 
sion — a possession dearer to her than nches or any eaithly 
thmg The law punishes the thief of hoi jewels, even if she 
consent to the theft, but it lets go scot-free the thief of that 
piiceless jewel of weenan, her chastitj’’, hei honour, if she is just 
ten yeais old, and consents to the deprivation. Does she under- 
stand the nature and consequences of this laiceny better than 
‘that of the former? Has she more education than an English 
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gal of fifteen ? If not, llien vliy, in Hen^cn‘s name, should thi‘t 
nbsnid imgodlj distinction disginco our Penal Code any longer 
Wo do not ask foi special legislation. We simply confine 
oursohes to n most temperate, a most icnsonahle demand. We 
want the exception and the further exception to the exception 
in See 375 to'bc done ai^ay with. We ant no more for 
thepicsont, and IIca^ on forbid that uc should have occasion 
to ask foi moio at an 3 future time ’ 

III 

Our Logislatui c la} s doira — You shall not take or enticc- 
an} bo} under 14 years, 01 any girl undci dG }'ears, out of the 
keeping of his 01 her lawful guaidian, without such guardian’a 
consent” no matter whcthci the boy or the girl consents -jr not 
(See 3G1) Why this distinction ? If so far as kidnappmg is 
concerned, a giil is not supposed to be able to talrc caio of herecK 
before she is sixteen, while a boy is held to bo so able when he 
IS foul teen, why should the former be supposed capable of con- 
senting at the ago of 10 to an act which means hei physical 
prostration and the rum of hoi frame, while the latter is com- 
pletely protected ? Ma} I ask if giils require less protection 
than boys ? Who can doubt that they require one thousand • 
times more protection ^ Nay, exen the Legislature admits this 
m the ease of kidnapping I confess, I cannot for the life of 
me understand why a girl should bo supposed thoroughl} 
competent at the ago of ten to dispose of her most valuable 
possesstion, while a boy under 12 is considered completely in-< 
capable of giving any vahd consent to the transfer ‘e\en of his- 
jnekot, or his boots, or his diawors Will the Government 
redress this crying inequality ? Why should there bo an ex- 
ception in the case of girls ? Is it because they come to 
maturity earlier than boys ? If so, then, why raise the 
age of consent m their case to IG, and that of boy only to 14 so 
far as kidnapping is conceraed ? Besides, does any Indian girl 
leach matunty at ten ? “ With respect to oflences upon girls,” 
says Mr Mayne, “ the Legislature seems to assume that they 



come to matuntj two jears earlier here than lu Europe,” Let 
the age of consent, therefore, be fixed if you like at two years 
carher than m England According to Di Che^ ers, females 
in India begin to menstruate after the twelfth year, or at the 
beginning of the thiiteenth . Menstruation at ten years is 
•s ery imcommon, and probably does not occui in more than one 
or two instances out of a hundred females It is equally lare 
that it should be delayed beyond the thiiteenth year (p 461 
of Ohevers’ Medical Junspiudence' for India) “Peihaps in 
this counti}', says Tayloi, talking of England “the most fre- 
quent age foi tjie commencement of monsti nation may be taken 
at 15 years It is liable to be acceleiated in its appearance by 
ceitam moral and physical conditions under which a female 
may be placed ’ The value of the revelations made by the 
Pall Mall Gazelle consists m proiing conclusively that giils 
even at the ago of 15 do not understand the consequences of 
seduction Here in India, it may bo said with as great positive- 
ness, that the child-wives under 12 hardly undei stand the con- 
sequences* of sexual intercourse at such tender age. “ Befoie 
the 14th August,” it has been said “ it is a ciime to shoot 
grouse, lest an immatuie bud should not yet have a fair chance 
to fly. The sportsman, who wishes to follow the partridge 
through the stubbles, must wait till September 1, and the close 
time for pheasants is still later. Admitting that women are os 
fair game as grouse and partridges, why not let us have a close 
tiiie for bipeds in petticoats as well as as for bipeds in feathers p 
-> Fish out of season are not fit to be oaten. . , . 


• « • • • • 


..«• ..... ... . .The law 

ought at least to be as stiict about a live child ^as about a dead 
salmon ” 


Our Penal Code in this matter w as based more or less on the 
English law The amendment proposed will bo welcomed b} 
the whole of India. * No one dare come forward and say that 
girls should bo allowed to be outraged when under twelve. Such 
a brutal act would undoubtedly he an outrage, a violation , and 
yet the law does not punish it. It may be said, no gross cases 
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have been brought to our notic^ of such outiages But how 
can they be ? There is no Pall Mall Gazette among our ver- 
nacular papers Instances, however, are not wanting.*^ But I 
say if one single instance^ can take 'place of such an outrage 
under the present law, the law ought to be amended ^Thero 
may be only 12 murders commrtted in a province during the 
year — there may be only one case of rape — there may be no 
case of an unnatural offence — and yet the law provides punish- 
ments for all these. Does it- not ? Why, then, should it leave 
gills under 12 unprotected ? 


-1 * c 

APPENDH IV. , . , 
» .. .. 

SOCIAL REFORM IN RAJPUTANA 


Eaily in March last was held at A 3 meie a meeting of 
Sardais, Officials and Ghaians from all parts of Rajputana, for 
the purpose of adoptmg some rules for regulating the expendi- 
ture on marriage and funeral ceremonies among the Rajputs 
It seems that Colonel C K. M "Walter, Agent to the Grovernoi- 
General for Rajputana, has been interesting himself very active- 
ly in the cause of social lefoim in Rajputana, and that tile 
meetmg at Ajmer e in March last was a result of his long* 
•continued labours in that direction We are enabled, through 
the kindness of a friend, to reproduce the rules and regulations 


® I Imvo had rdysolf to try nfc least two cases which arose fiom the 
iiiiwilliugness of the child-wife to sariender her person to her husband 
In the fii’Bt the charge against the husband was of ransing her grievous 
hurt. She had tried to inn away from him to he^ parents, and ho liad 
pursued her and throvra her down and cut off the tip of her nose In 
tlie other case the chdd-wifo, to ho nd of her nocturnal tortures, baci 
plucked some Dhatnra and pnt it in the nco cooked by her foi hor 
husband The husband was anxious to have hei back, and prayed foi 
a nominal sentence, 

r 
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agreed to b}- tlio Conforenco at Ajmeie, These lules and re- 
gulations ba^ 0 been signed by about foi ty delegates from the 
diffeient States of Eajputana. Among the signatones aie to be 
found scvcial Tbakuis, Saidais and Gbaians It ivas these 
rules and regulations which formed the subject of conversation, 
in the House of Lords some trrae ago when Lord Horthbrook 
Lord Himherley, the Bishop of Cailislcj and Lord Cross, the 
present Secretary of State for India, passed the highest culo'>-i- 
ums on the Eajput Princes and on Colonel "Walter for the re- 
form they ha^e inaugurated throughout Rajirutana According 
to the London cor respondent of the TIMES OF INDIA 
Lord Cross is icpoihid to have said that was the greatest 
advance made in the piesent century and might lead to changes 
which <10 man In rug could forc'^ce ’ With these brief jire- 
limmaiT obsciTations \\ c gr^ e below the rules and regulations 
adopted at A]morc m March last — 

All the Sirdars of the various States of Eajputana as- 
sembled at Ajurerc for the purpose of discussing arrangements 
for regal itiug tbc expenses incurred on the occasion of marriL 
ages, deaths <S.c , ha\nng come to an unammous decision, the 
foUowmg ohserxances haio been presenbed and will be binding 
on Pv Inputs of all innks. except ruhng chiefs — 

] If the mairnge is Ibat of the Thaknr himself, or an eldest 
son, or a daughter, the amount to he expended is fixed as under — 

When the value of the Esiato is above Rs 20,0i)9, not more 

than I of the annual .ncome 

# 

"When rental is below Rs C0,0v'0 bnt net less than Rs 
not more than ’ of ine annual income 

When the rental it below Rs- 10,0. 0, bat si less r.hrrv 35 . 3 ZO'i 
not more than ’ of annua! incon c. 

ben the income ^ bebw Rs 1 C-0% re: mms mnn -w-is- 
the annual iccon.c- 

The above hni*t£ '”•0 in no case to bn exo'-sini- nm z=~ rogr 
can spend less if he likes * 
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i\ ore— lu many Estates tlioio is a roUi rating, -while others arc 
hold on a fi\od paymont, according to which the rental is estimated 
Somohraos tho rovomio does not correspond with tho assessment, 
whde in certain Estates no assessment^ has been maclo. When a 
ickh settlement olitains, oi tho rate has boon fi-^od, and the collec- 
tions accord with tho rate of assessment, tlio income tbns derived 
will bo tho basis for calcnlahug tho sum to ho expended on mnrn- 
age expenses. Bat if tho collections fall shoit of the assessment, or 
there he no assessment at all) thou tho actual realizations will ho 
taken into acconnh 

2 Disputes arise regarding the gifts, whicli the girl’s father 
sends to tho father of her intended husband, tho latter -(nshing to 
have tho value incrcnscd) whilo tho former is desirous of decrcnBing 
it . This controversy besides delaying tho conclnsion of Ihe engage 
ment, gives nsc to othci ovils It is therefore proper that the 
sending of ‘ toeka ’ (engagement presents) should ho altogether 
stopped. 

Tho customary presents of opium, betel leaves, (ic , which arc 
now sent on tho occasion of tho betrothal may continue, but the 
engagement itself should be aiTangcd for by letter only. 

3 Of tho sum to ho spent on ‘ tyag ’ under rule 1, Es. 9, 
local currency pec. conk, on tho annual rncomo of the Estate, 
equivalent to Rs. C-12-0, British currency, will he distributed as 
at present, by tho father of tho bridegroom, among the Chorans, 
Raos, Dhohs, &o., in tho proportions fixed by tho custom obtaining 
in each State The share of this payment -vshich the Dholis recfivi 
is inclnsive of tho amount given on account of ‘ Ghurcharhi 
Except the above percentage, the fathers of the young couple -wifi 
not give any other item to Charans, Raos, and Dhohs, on account 
of mamage. 

4 Persons who hold property valued at less than Rs, 500 
will pay nothing. When property is worth from Rs. 500 to l,000i 
the amount to he given as ‘ tyag ’ or present to Charans, &c , will be 
half that spedified in Rule 3, viz. Rs. 4§ local ^Currency, or Rs. 3-6-0, 
Imperial rupees per cent 

5 A list -will be made of the Charans, Raos, Dholis, An., 
tending the celebrations , and tho day after the completion of the 
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mnniagc iilc, they -will bo paid their shares, and dismissed to their 
homes 

G. Only the Chnrnns, Eaos, Dholis Ac-, ivlio are residents of 
the territory m irhich the marnagetates place, aio entitled to the 
leccipt of presents- Those of foreign territory are forbidden to 
come Only the father of the bridegroom •will make the payment , 
the father of the bride is liable for nothing 

7 In the cose of the mamogo of sons other than the eldest^ 
and of brothel's of the Thaknr, who are dependent for snpport on 
the latter, the o-cpcndituro will bo one-tenth of that specified in Enle 
1, and thg amount to bo distributed as ‘ tyng,' one rupee local qnr- 
rency pci cent on the income of tho Estate. 

S If sons and brothers are allowed separate maintenance, the 
expense will he calculated on what tho Estate allows them, accord- 
ing to tho usual proportions above fixed. 

9 The scale of ‘ tyag ’ sot forth in tho preceding inles applies 
to a first mamage only If a second or third marnago be contract- 
ed. tho nawment will be at tho rate of Es 2 local enrrenev ner cent. 



go to foreign torn'toi), nor filionld ll)c> fif (li«ei])poiutofl) tiso 
rbuiivc Iftiigimgc. Clinmnn, Htioa, J)|ioIi5, dc., slionid l;o gnidcd 
by (lio inlonlioii of <Iic nilo'f, r.luoli Imro been drnnn up, nnd cnch 
Sinto f,lioubt <;cu Umt (Iiih is rnfoiced 


15 I’uo jcaifi bonco n. Goinnnttro will a'ooiniilo to rocon- 
sitlcr tho J iilci, nliicb bmo bmn now Jijcod to regulate rnarnirgo 
cKpriifoi mid llio tlifiUibntion of pio'ioiits, and after anoUicr juter- 
val of five }cni‘=i, a ‘lUTiiInr Commiltoo I’llI bo convened to report 
on the ndvnntngci oi dnnbaoke of tbo arrmigomcnt*? 


14. In cver^ State a Committee V ill be nppoinlocl, coDsiilmg 
of n Sirdni, an oniciul, and a member of tlio Cbaran and Ifno cofitca . 
or M till such modilicationa in tho constitution ns tlio Dtirbar mny 
bciii ftuour of It Mill bo (bo duty of (bin eommdtco (o«nnbc ni- 
inngcmcnts foi cnir^iiig out the rognlntions, regarding tbo etpen" 
ditnrc to be iiicnncd on mnmngcs nnd dcntlig nnd on ‘ tyng,' ns 
noil ns llio ollioi ni^trnclions embodied m tlioso rules. ITlicn a 
mmnngo is to be cclcbmloit one month’s previous notice ivill bo 
given by tbo lioad of the llslatc concerned to tins Committee, wbipb 
ivill bo icfiuuctl to BOO that tlio regulations picsonbed nro 'confirmed^ 
io Tlio Coaimitlco mil bo empowered to permit at their dirw' 
the attendance of those of then toiTitorj who mo prnilcdgod.^ ^ 
picsont or to mnbo finch other nrinngcmonts ns they may 
pcdieiit The pio\i6ions of Rule 5 ml! remain lu force 
jenrs, after wlucli it mil bo considorcd wliclbcr it is bcttci \ 
bin 80 tbo ‘ tyng’ to Uio assembled Clinrans ilc , oi to 
monoy icmillod to the Comniittco for distribution p 

11 . The fnthoi of some girls owing to then not possesawisj^ 
the means, obtnm the necessary funds foi their daughtp^'^jj 
man mgo fiom the biidogrooms’ fathers This is a most o 
lionnblo pinclicc, nnd one that is opposed to the Dhaiam-Sh..^ i 
tors. Many fathers, although M ithout adequate means sh J 
such impropiicty and adjust the marriage expenses to the 
present circumstancos There me others again, n ho hnv ‘ 
neither land nor mamtenanco, arc practically without any 
me.ans, nnd only cam a daily livelihood ns cultivators If such 
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as these mho elect to do so^ take Rs 100 and spend the lot on 
the marnalge it mattors little, but no greater sum should bo 
taken, and/ they should as far as possible strn e not to take 
anything \ Should it be proved that the gill’s father accepts, 
or the boy's father gi\es any sum control 3 to tips rule, the 
dehnqueutsj will be smtablj' punished, 

16^ aVu lule boys and gals aie maiiied at an eaily ago, 
notwithstanding that the evils of such a custom aie well known 
to all and need no description. In inviting attention to the 
sub]ect, it seems pioper to lay down, that boys and gals should 
- not be mkrried befoie the age of IS and 14 respective!} 

regards engagements concluded befoie this- 
date, the maniage can take place, as soon as the giil complete 
14 yeaiSjUiiespective of the boy s age, 

17 "W^hen a widower has attained the age of 45 years,, 
and has a son living he should not contract another marriage 

IS The expenses on the occasion of death will be on the fol- 
lowing scale — 

"When the value of the property owned is less than Es. 1,000 
yrds of income 

When the property is worth from Es 1,000 to 5,000 4 income 

Do do Es. 5 000 to 10,000 . 

j Above Es 10,000 

Less than the above proportions may be spent, bnt n 

Xote — ^The above mle fixes the expenses to be incurred on the 
occasions of deaths, hut each State will make suitable arrangements 
for regulating other matters connected with rhe ceremonies 

19 The sums to be expended on marriages and deaths have 
been set forth above, bnt should the proportion which has been 
fixed, calculated on tbg value of the property, yield a very insigni- 
ficant sum, or if there he no property, then notwithstanding what 
is contained in the preceding mle% the party concerned is at li- 
berty to spend up to a limit of Es. 101 on a maTtage and of Es. 75 
on a d 



20. Bc&kIi!'? tlio Committee in cnoli Bletc, (lie piunincr t^ironr 

of cncli dim \\ill finpcunlcntl llic nrrengomcnl^ for givinjg effect to 
llic^o regnliitionH. ( 

21. It n vciy Docesnnry timt tlio riilcn hlioiild h{' guen tlic 

^^K^cst puWicity. To tJiiK end each Sf4\lc might Imvo cirpic'f printed 
ofT, mul diBlribnlcd nmongflt nil dfiSBon of Isoldes, Jnyndnro, nnd 
olhors. It >\mild nlho be ntl\ js.nblo to nrcolnlo copicK .miong the 
onicmlB / 

22. An there ni-o no Clrnmnn in Kcrov.lce, those fiom the od- 
.loimng Stnfo of .Tovporc nnd tJli\or enn go tbero ns heretofore 

The Kciowlcc Motnml Imn ngreed to this • 

* 

Dakdihe }i}th 

f 

C 

f'lONATtnrs 

rnlloh Singh, Jngn-dm ofDilwnra, for Mojirnr 
Khm Rnj Sh^amnl Dns for Mcjwnr- 
Bnhndnr Singli for Btknuir 
Seth Ncmi Cliuud do. 

Ilni Dchari Pnl of Kernnh. 

Jownn Rno do 

'ilmknr lesu Singh do« 

Gordhnn Pnndit of Eislicngarh. 

Enthor Blmiut Siugh do 
Bnmt Kami Dan do. 

Kuni^ar Shcr Singh of Kiiclnnan for Mni war. 

Kavi Enj JInmr Dan for Mnrwnr. 

Bnjnnat Joot Singh for Jhalawar, 

Sunder Ball do. 

Kan Rnj Shcodan for Jcy&ulincrc. 

Barolo SIico Bni: for Ulwnr.i 
Tliakm Biradh Singh do. 

Hnnwnnt Singh do. 

liar Bnt, Cliarnn, for Joyporc 

Eaja Apt Singh of Khetreo for Joyporc. 

Thaknr Gohind Singh, Chomoo, (Jeypore). 
r Kavi Eaj Knghu^Dau/oi Siiohi, 
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f^ingb Poonam Chand Jlotamid for Sirolii. 

Bobra Satan Lai for Btmdi. 

Han ''^^Alolikam Smgli for Bundi. 

'\lalan' 1 ya Hanarant Singh for Bundi 
Ginnies Singh for Tonk 
Bcibh e|jf;ingh do. 

Malar.,-) 3- Chnggan Singh forKotah 
Barotc In " Dan. 

Claira-dl. ‘=’■■11 Jawan Dan 
KirmDvi^r Jhalla-Rar, 

Mardan ^ Partahgarh 

Sarrl^ Kf ^ Dongarpore. 

Mollnt f -1 ^ 

Mcl{ I littlhand ditto 

SiLira’'' ’ nianiSingh for Merwar. 

]>va } - number <ghj C. I- E of Bhinai (Ajmere). 

B;r b gam /OingL for Bljinai. 

: 7 • APPENBK V. 

— •o* — 

:NrEMOEANDT77I BY BAJA SIB T. 
IMABATA B^TT. 


1. According to the census of the year 1881. the num, 
Iier of -widows under ten years of age in all India is about 
54 000 

2 According to the census of the Madras Presidency, 
for the yean 1881, the number of widoivs under 10 years of 
age is about 5,600 m this Presidency 

3 The e-vil thus stated and the misery it implies aie 
indeed terrible. 

4 Bi this connecfaon attention is earnestly invited to 
the folio-wing remarks from the Madras census report. 
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"This gives us roughly an estimate of the agyiierfc at which 
Biahman girls' aie mained. Some are luairng: eted before 
7 yeais of age, neaily all are married before 10. 5 The figures 
suggest that between 6 and 7 is the average age ob gif marnagc 
foi females among Brahmans This has the nntura'pies ' rggjjjf of 
a high percentage of widows, and we find that pug'' 

third of the Brahman women are widows ' 


r y 

"There aie pioportionately 50 per more widows 

among Brahmans than among other castes, nnd this surplus 
may bo wholly attnhuted to the gieater este/' ut io whjpli lafant 

mairiQges occur among Brahmans than 16 ‘tW e case with other 

castes Ceitamly one-thiid, probably a la^th rgci projiorlion of 
the number of Biahman widows are widow/ s owing to tins cus' 
tom , that IS to say, if Biahmans countenaf infant mnmoge 
only to the extent that othei castes do, theiV^j^^^ be nearly 
60 000 fewei unhappy women m their caste total Ggares 

show that there aie 80,000 widows under 20, anhJ tie fore- 
going remaiks suggest that Brahman custom is fk^onsible 
for threefouiths of this ” — Vol I pp 71, 72 


5 It is eiident that the eaiher a gul is mariied, the 
gieater are the chances of virgin widowhood. 

6 It IS also evident that if girls are married aftei they 
have attained 9 or 10 years of age, a vast number of yirpn 
widowhoods will be altogethei prevented. 

( 

7 It seems, theiefoie, desirable and nocessoc^y to estab- 
hsh some inducement to parents and guardians to delay the 
marriage of giils until they complete their 9th or' 10th year 
of age 

i 

8. Tins much of delay is quite permissible according to 
the Sastras and also according to the custom 

9 I do not propose to compel ihe delay, but, only to 
create an inducement in its favour, leavmg everything else 
QS it, at present, is. 
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10 The best form of such inducement seems to be a fine 
for performing the marriage before the fixed limit of age 

11 The fine 'will, of course, be according to the circum- 
stances of the parties concerned and calculated to 2 )roduce a 
■deterrent effect 

12 The effect of this arrangement tmH be to make the 
parents or guardians deki)' the marriage up to the age limit 
if possible, and thereby escape the fine, but if not possible to 
so delay, then to perform the mainage before that bmit and 
to pay tjie fine 

13 'The effect of this a\i 11 be to leave the existing order 
aof things as little disturbed as possible and yet to diminish the 
mumuer of marriages before the age bmit, and thereby dimi- 
misb the number of virgin ividow hoods, -which amU be an im- 
portant gam 

14' The inquiry into facts precedent to the imposition 
■of fine may be safely loft to a local jiunchayct 

15 The measure jiroposed rs'ill produce good only 

IG Any eAil it may invohe amU be clearly outAveighed 
"by the good 

17 I prefer this moderate action to total inaction Avhich 
3 consider culpable in a high degree 

18 I decidly prefer fine to invalidity because the latter 
-would involve the misery of the innocent children and cause 
’deep and extensive popular discontent 

19 "I^he fines should not be appropriated by the State, 
"but applied to some purpose beneficial to virgin AvidoAvs 

20 I AAould have two age limits, one for castes under 
foTjligation to marry the girl before puberty, and the other for 
castes at liberty to marry the girls after puberty 

21 More than this measure appears to me impossible at 
present, less than this measure Would be culpable 

22 The faction attendant upon it aviU be at its mini- 
mum. ' 

19 
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The Iiist of the foregoing : 

1 The longer the tnamccl life of a woman, the great- 
er most be the chancc'i of her widowhood 

2 The fahortcr the married life of a woman, the less the 
chances of her widonhood 

3 Thoicforo it is desirable m every possible way to 
shoitcn hci miriied life 

4 The only way to shorten her married life is to delay 

her maiTiagc ^ 

6 Therefore dolaj' the marriage as long as possible un- 
der existing rule and custom ' ^ 

G It may bo delayed accordingly at least up to ten years 
of age. 

7 This period is not incoiisideiablc m relation to the 
term of married life 

8 In many cases it may have the proportion of 25 per 

cent 

9 Therefore, in many cases it may prevent the chances 
of widowhood in that ratio 

10 Tlierefoie I would cieato an inducement in faiour of 

that much in delay , 

11 The inducement being in the shape of a fine in pre' 

ference to invalidity ■■ 

The best ihmq of aU vjould he for 2'^aroxts avd guardians 
to voluntai ily delay the ma'i'i lagc of girls till the completion of 
the 10th ycai in the case of Brahmans, and longer in the cass 
of non-Brakmans 

(Signed) Kaja Sir T MADAVA EOW, kc sj . 

Mtlapore, Madras, 1 
lOth August, 1S88 J 



APPENDIX YI. 


SHASTPJC TEXTS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
INFANT MAERIAGE 


One of the penalties of arrested civilization is that, ■while 
stopping further gio'wth, it so'ws the seeds of decay and death 
in the paralyzed social oiganism The ‘ stationary’ East is one 
of those popular fallacies -which died a very hard death, though 
killed and exploded a hundred times It is not possible for 
a living being, '"he the unit an individual or a collection of in- 
dividuals, to remain stationary at any stage of progress achieved, 
foi any considerable time, without, in fact, undergoing the 
slow process of decay and degradation The full import- 
ance of this fact IS not reabzed, because the span of national 
life IS not, like that of the individual man, easily encom- 
passed within oui oidmary vision, and even in ordinary 
human life, many people imagine that they stand still, when 
in fact they are sinking m health and vigoui, and lapsing into 
decrepitude and dotage Perhaps, no better illustration of this 
gieat tiuth can be cited than what is furnished by an histoncal 
surrey of the changes which have taken place, during centuries 
of arrested growth, in the spcial usages regulating the institu- 
tion of marriage in the Aryan population of thi§ country 
Without such a suivey of the past, it is not possible to under- 
stand intelligently the present, or correctly to forecast or guide 
the future The theory of evolution has in this countiy to be 
studied m its other aspect of what may convemently be called 
devolution I\Tien decay and corruption set in, it is not the 
fittest and th« strongest that survives in the conflict of dead -with 
living matter, but the healthy parts give way, and their place 
IS taken by all that is mdicative of the fact that corruption 
has set in, and the vital force is extmguished 

The study of the morbid symptoms of a nation’s decay is 
no doubt very irksome, but the pain must be endured, and the 
scruples set aside The Goidian knot of centunes of involu- 
tion cannot be cut asunder by any spasmodic "violence The 
successive stages of slow decay must be closely watched and 
diagnosed, if we would work out the solution of the difiiculty 
Fortunately, unlike the individual, the doom of death is not 
19 
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irrevocable as fate in the case of a nation so large as the 
Aryan population of India, numbenng one-sixth of the human 
race The process of recovery may be slow, but if we stimulate 
the stifled seeds of health and growth, and lop ofi* dead ex- 
crescences, decay may be arrested, and death averted, success- 
fully It 13 this hope which must cheer all those who desire 
to see the dead bones m the valley heave again with the 
breath of resurrection, and the sleep of centuries disturbed by 
the penetratmg rays of living light 

It IS proposed here to take such a survey of the growth 
and decay of the Aryan social usages regarding the mstitution 
of marnage in this country during histone times, the 
times of which we can trace the history in records oi institu- 
tions or customs Such a survey presents many stages of 
growth as also of decay, but it is not proposed to dwell on 
them all here It ■will be enough for the purpose of this 
introduction to note only two stages the one stage associat- 
ed with all that is truly old and venerable, associated, more- 
over, ■with all that is best and noblest in our traditions , and 
the other stage when the civilization which promised so well 
was arrested in its growth, internal decay set in, and foreign 
invasions paralyzed all activity, and brought in ivith them 
political subjection and social slavery This distinction of 
two stages fits in with the orthodox view of looking at these 
matters The most orthodox interpreters of our Sh^stras ad- 
mit that the present is separated from the past byadistmctly 
laid-down land-mark The Vedic age is separated from the 
Puiimo age, in which Aryan society now lives and moves 
and has its bemg The Shfistris profess veneration for the 
past, but their allegiance is given not to the 'venerated Vetlic 
past, but to the more modern transformation represented by 
the developments of the PuiAnic period , and o'wing to a falsd 
rule of exegesis, they try to distort the old '''texts so as 
to make them fit in ■with what is hopelessly irreconcileable with 
them This desperate attempt must be abandoned, if it is de- 
sired to look at the subject in its true histoncal aspect Two 
propositions may safely be laid do'wn m this connection — (1) 
lhat Aryan society of the Tedic, or, more properly speaking, 
the Gnhya Sfitra, period presents the institution of marriage in 
form which recognized female hberty and the dignity of 
womanhood in full, — very slight traces of which are seen in 
the existing order of things, except, fortunately, in the old 
Sanskrit ntual which is still recited, and the ceremonies 'which 
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me still Ignorantly performed , (2) that, owing to causes wdnch 
it IS not possible to trace, there was a revulsion of feeling, and 
the Vcdic institutions were practically abandoned or ignored, 
and in their place usages giew up which circumscribed female 
liberty ln^a^ous directions, and seriously lowered the dignity 
of voman in the social and family arrangements By' clearly 
''cparating the texts relating to each period, the confusion of 
thought and ideas, nhich marks all orthodox discussion of 
these subjects, mil be avoided, and the whole history' presented 
in a nay' at once intelligible and suggestive 

It may be noted here that the ‘^tage of civilization lepresent- 
cd by the texts of the Sutra period, has itself a back-giound of 
pre-historlc t*mes when the arrangements of family life 
and marriage n ere admittedly’ aichaic and barbarous In the 
Mahabhlrata, there arc traces of this time when mairied hfe 
had no’banctity, and the tic of wife and husband was felt to be 
very loose Tlie n ell-known story of (Dirghatam.l) may 

be referred to as an incident of these pre-histonc times The 
Yajur Veda texts which described a woman as necessarily' 
(Ananca), disentitled to inherit, like those male heirs w’lio were 
deformed or afllicted wuth an incurable malady, point to the same 
time, and their influence w as recognized by' some of the old Sutra 
w nters, Baudhiyana and Apastambha TJie possession of a w'lfe 

by’ a family of brothers, as common property , is a relic of the same 
penod The low er forms of Asur and Paishachha marriages are 
survivals of the same period Slowly, Aiy an society' out-grew 
this savagery, and one by' one female heirs, first the wife, 
then the daughter, afterwards the rnother and sister, began to be 
recognized as heirs to n separated Aryan householder Mono- 
gairfy' became the rule of life, and rose in national estimation, as 
the story of Sii\ and Bama so nobly illustrates Y'oman’s freedom 
and dignity' weie presen ed, in the KJishatnya caste especially, 
by' hberty to choose her husband in the form of Svayamvara, so 
well illustiated m the stories of Sitfi, Damay anti, Rukmini, and 
Draupadi Among the* Brahmins, w omen giv en up to study 
and contemplation lefrained from marriage altogether, and 
lost none of their importance by this act of self-sacnfice Mar- 
riage took place in all castes at comparatively mature age, and 
remamage w as not looked down upon as disreputable, seeing 
that Damayanti w as permitted by her father to make a femt 
of it to find out her longlost husband, and Krishna’s son mar- 
iied a widow of lus enemy' Shamber, and Arjiina married Uloopi 
This was the classical age of Indian history when the nation 
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throve alon^ all linos of activitj Later on, some reason or an- 
other caused a change Svayamvara fell into disuse, single life 
became unfashionable, late marriages and remarnagos became 
disreputable, Avomon’s lights as heirs -neic also circumscribed m 
faioui of distant male heirs, monogamy lost its strictness so far 
as males v eic concerned, the Ddn form of marriage Avas re- 
cognized as the best form, and AAomen Avero denounced as being 
on a level AAith the ShhdrAs in icspect ot claims for Vedic learn- 
ing and perfoiraance of Vcdic rites, and they AA ere condemned 
to lifelong pupilage, first to the father, afterwards to the 
husband, and lastly to the son The Shilstris explain this re- 
A ulsion of feeling by accounting it to be the result of tbe change 
of Yuga, i e , the setting in of the Kali Yuga Tlic cvplanatiou 
is not satisfactory or complete, since the same texts Avhich 
ushered in these restrictions on female lights Avere equally ex- 
plicit in regard to many other customs, such as sunij^sa, oi 
renouncing tho Avorld, and the keeping up of Agnzholra fire 
in Brahmin houses In these matters tho restrictions did 
not form a bar to the continuance of tho old institutions, 
and their coutmuance as honoured institutions The causes 
of this change, as I have attempted to show elseAibere, 
Aveie really the leflex action of the rise of Buddhism with 
its horror of female charms, the invasion of barbarous hordes 
from outside, and the rise of non- Aryan tribes to pon er, which 
deluged the land with bloodshed, and extinguished the spmt 
of chivalry, and learning, and independence, and reduced the 
nation to the subjection of peoples Avith a low type of civiliza- 
tion, This destructive Avork was completed by the invasion of 
the Mahomedans, with a distinctly loiver ideal of family life and 
xespect for the female sex The revulsion in feelmg was ,not 
confined to the marnage institutions only It equally affected 
the law of inheritance, by discouraging partition, and encourag- 
ing living in union under tbe authority and protection of the 
eldest living male It similarly affected the notion of indivi- 
dual property in land, and substituted m its place communal 
or tnbal ownership of the soil The mtermixture of castes was 
discouraged, and the subdivisions became more numerous and 
rigorous than before Foreign intercourse by sea and land Avas 
similarly eschewed and discredited The domination of the 
priesthood became moie pronounced than ever, and led to the 
foundations of numerous dissentmg sects and heresies "What- 
ever may have been the cause of this change of front all along 
' the fine, the fact is indisputable, and cannot be denied. 



HaAang tlius presented tlie pie-histonc, the classical or 
Yedic, and the Pnrilnic stages in one view, it vnll he now 
rconvenient to lefer more in detail to the institution of 
mamage, and to trace its do^vnwa^d course step by step The 
following conclusions may safely be laid down on this point — 

(1) In the Gnhya Shtrfis no definite age-hmit for the 
marriase of females is laid down The age limit foi males is laid 
down by inference, seeing that the studentship commences at 
8 for Brahmins, and at a later age foi other castes, and the 
study of the three Vedtls, or of two, or of one Veda is prescnbed 
for 36, 24), or 12 years in the preceptor’s house, as a piehminary to 
the Brahmin student entering upon the life of a ^ (grihi), 
married »hou|^older, with his preceptor’s permission 

(2) While no definite age-limit has been laid down for 

females, tjie tests indicate clearly enough what they mean, by 
jirescilbing certain qualifications as necessary in the case of 
females The Hiranya Keshi Gnhya Sfitra lays down that the 
female should be rrrflfT (nagmkft,), defined in Sanstar Ratna M^la 
as (maithiinSrh^ ) fit for bodily association with her hus- 
band, and (biahmachtlnni), similaily defined to be one 

who has, not associated with a male person This requisition of 

IS a qualification prescnbed in all the Svltras of the 
different Vedas and Shakhas 

(3) It might be said that the interpretation put upon 

and is too far-fetched, and cannot be accepted 

as representmg the general sense of the Sfitrfts Such a conten- 
tion will not be urged by any one who reads the texts in full for 
himself The texts in all the ShMs require that for three days 
af least — some texts prescnbe twelve days, others a year — the 
Iiusband and wife should be (vratastha), % e , should ob- 

serve certain, forms of self-restraint, and among these restnctions 
are (1) that they should abstain from the use of salted food, 
(2) should sleep on the ground, (3) and it is m this connection 
that they are required to observe the ^ (brahmachtlri 

vrata)also. There could thus be no mistake about the sense of 
the words, even if the texts which permit a girl to look out for 
a husband only when she desires to be jomed in marriage, be 
left out of account 

(4) Ho doubt, however, is left on this point bythe ceremony 
of the fourth night, which used to be common in former times 
after the ^ (vrata)of the three nights This ceremony is stiU kept 



up in name in the rituals of all the Sutrus, except the Aslnva- 
Byana wheio only the three nights’ iffr (vrata) is mentioned In 
other SMras, the fourth night’s ceremony is intended to 
sanctify the ground, that is the female body, so as to make 
it fit for association, for purposes of cohabitation, and tho ntual 
' prescribes the union of the bodies and of the members thereof, 
of both husband and wife. Even tlie texts which refer to a later 
period, recognized the completion of the three nights’ ^ (vrata) 
and the union of bodies on the fourth night, as the final step 
which made marriage complete so as to make them both 
(ekaiishi) ^c , incorporated the n oman w ith the man’sGotra,and 
entitled her to receive and offer the Pinda after death Even the 
Ashwalc\yana as interpreted by tho Pi-ayoga Panjataka Jias stated 
the efficacy of the (tririitra\ rata) or the i2 days’ or one 

yeai’s (Brahmacharya), to be that it took the girl out of 

her father’s Gotra, and gave her her husband's Gotra * T,{ig rite 
IS now performed not at the marriage time, but part of it is 
performed after the girl arrives at ago at tho time of the 
(gharbhtldhana) and the omission to perform tho nte at the 
piopor tirao IS atoned for by a (prAyaschita), or penance 

The fomth night's ceremony was understood to join the husband 
and ^vife in actual bodily cohabitation, and the ^ 

(brahmacharya viata) then ceased This fact can leave no doubt 
as to the correctness of the interpretation put upon 
(nagnik.l) and (Brahmacharmi) by tho commentator, 

and it shows that the marriageable age ivas fixed at a mature 
period of both husband and wife 

(5) This circumstance also accounts for the fact that a 
great many of the Smriti texts favour the remamagefof 

(akshatayoni) girls widowed in their childhood, even 
when these texts did not permit, in the way Paiilshara, Manu 
and Nclrada authonsed, such remarriage in the case*^ofall women 
sufienng from five foims of distress There is thus a recogmzed 
distinction between the status of a wife manied with the fourth 
night’s ceremony, which was most in vogue m those days, and 
a girl given in marriage who had not known her husband 
There was no occasion for any such distinction in old times 
With the restnctions of age hmit, thus distinction had to 
be made as a concession to popular feeling 

(6) The mamage ritual, it may also be noted, has bo 

place in it for the girl’s father after the (kanyadflna) 
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ceremony The subsequent nte is entirely an affair of the 
husband and mfe The mutual promises and assurances of love 
and protection and obedience, pre-suppose a much greater capa- 
city in both than can be attributed to them m their childhood 
The rnamage nte is no doubt a sacrament, but a sacrament which 
pre-supposes the age of discretion on both sides As now per- 
formed, it loses all its significance, because neither party under- 
stands what IS said or done 

(7) The circumstance that (svayamvara) was much in 
vogue m royal famihes, and among Khshatnyas generally, is 
evidence of the same fact, namely, that marriage was contracted 
after a girl had amved at age and years of discretion, and that 
it was not a m^ter m which she uas allowed no choice Even 
after the Smnti texts greatly restncted female liberty, they have 
expressly reserved to her the power of marrying herself after 
waiting for some time for the father’s choice 

(8) To the same effect is the evidence of the Puramc 
legends which expressly state that many girls refused to abide by 
the choice of their fathers The well-known story of SS.vitri 
is proof of this, and stones of Eukhmmi and Subhadra are 
similarly instructive The choice of the daughters of EAshi 
E&jA and of Mandodari in the Dev^ Bhagawata legend, tends to 
confirm this In some of these cases, the girls chose to re- 
main unmamed, and their fathers did not think they were 
bound to constrain their choice 

The several pomts noticed above can leave httle doubt upon 
the question at issue, and they show beyond doubt that mar- 
nao-es took place after years of discretion, and were matters of 
choice, and not of parental constraint 

* To come next to the Smnti texts, there is no doubt that 
when these texts were written, there was a revulsion of feelmg, 
and it was generally regarded as a matter of necessity that 
no girl should remam unmamed, if the parents could help it, 
after twelve or before puberty In their mabihty to fix the rela- 
tive locabty or order of date of the Smntis, andxmder stress of a 
false theory of exegesis, the Shastns lump the Smritis 
gether, and attempt tie hopeless task of reconcilmg oppss^^ 
texts by inventmg fictions Ho fair view of the subiect can re 
secured by this violence of interpretation. The better 
appears to he to take the texts as they are, and arracgsy"^ 
m an intelhgent order, and ascertam on which side the 
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of autlionty rests The follo'wing observations have been 

recorded with this view, and may prove usefiil 

In regard to the marriageable age of males, there is not the 
same diversity of view as in regard to the age of females 
Marnage is not compulsory on males If a man desires to 
marry, the lowest permissible age according to the Smntis is 
eighteen, and the highest is thirty, as the following texts will 
show clearly — 

(1) (Brihaspati) man 30 years old should marry 

a girl of 10 years In another place the text 
reads that a man of 30 should marry a 
girl of 16 

A man at the age of S^.'shouM marry a 

* 

(kany^ ) 

(4) (Devala) k man at the age of 18 shduld<,marry 

in due form a girl of seven who is then called 
, (gaun) 

(5) errwm (Asvahtyana) — ^A ( Dwija) of 25, should 

marry a of 8 years A man of less than 
30 should marry a ^iTf '“ tI (Rohini) of 9 years 
She becomes nNrnfl (GUndh&ri) after 10, and 
he who wishes long life should marry such a 
girl before she attains her menses 

(6) (Vyasa) A (Dwija) of 26 years, who has 

fulfilled all observances, and fimshed his 
studies, should, with his preceptor’s permis- 
sion, if he desires to be a householder, many 
a faultless and gi own-up girl ^ 

(7) (Gautama) A householder should marry an 

unmarried grown-up girl of less age tharf 
himself Wise men have said that after 50 a 
man should not marry in Kab. Tuga 

(8) (Vnddha Gautama) — A man should study in his 

(billya) age, and marry in the 
(yauvana) period after finishing his 
(brahmacharya) 

(9) (Chaturvi Sati Smriti) ^ After studying and 
understanding the Ved&s, a man should bathe 
in oil at 16, and marry a weU-bom gal 

(10) (Budha) After finishing the study of the Yed^ 

and the service of his preceptor, and 


(2) Jiw (Manu) ) 

(3) (Yama) j 
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after having completely observed all 
W (vrata) a maa should marry a 
girl of his ovm caste 

(11) (Asvalayana) — After finishmg four Vedds, oi 

three, or two, or one, and 
satisfied his preceptor, a man 
should, after completing one- 
fourth of his life’s period (26 
years) become (gnhi) 

for the second portion of 25 
years of his life, and then 
retire into the forest 

(12) JTJ (^3iu)~A A man 30 years old should, after finish- 

ing the study of the Vedds, or two Vedds, 
^ 01 one, or after a fair mastery thereof, 

^ and having remamed a (brahma- 

chdii) aU the while, should become 
(gnhastha) 

' B A man should, in the first quarter of 

bis life, stay with his preceptor In the 
second quarter of his life, by marrying 
a wife, he should stay m his house as 
a householder 

(13) (Ydgnyavalkya) — A male should be chosen who 

IS ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ (shrotnya) and well- 
endowed, one who is 
(yuvd) inteUigent and belov- 
ed by men 

(14) ^Pcfrqq (Sdtdtapa) — A man should be W (yuvd) who de- 

sires marriage 

^(15) (Daksha) — A man who has &iished his study of the 
’ Vedds should marry a well-endowed 

girl Before 16 a man is not quahfied 
tor marriage After he has fimshed 
his study of the Vedds and completed 
his qqRiO qv (brahmachari vrata), he 
should bathe and become (gnhi) 

(16) irq (Manu) — a- The Keshanta ceremony may be performed 

in the case of a Brahmm at 16, in the 
case of a Khshatnya at 22, and in the 
caseof aVaishya at 25 After bathinghe 
becomes Snataka, and fit for marnags. 
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These texts leave no doubt on the point that the m^onty of 
the Smntis favour the age after 25 in the case of males One text 
fixes the age at 18, and two at 16 The maximum hmit is also fixed 
at 50 The text of (Devala) about 18 is counter-balanced by 
his own text which fixed the age at 25 The 
(Chaturvi Shati Smnti) text is only a modern collection of what 
the compiler thought to be authonties, and has no independent 
value ^ (Daksha) specifically lays down a minimum, limit of 
16 below which no man may legally marry Manu’s text about 
16 relates to ^v5ITcT (Tresh^nta) ceremony, and is balanced by his 
own other text which fixes 30 as the limit of age The medical 
works also favour the higher ages (Sushruta), ^ 

(Yriddha Vflgbhata), fixed 21 and 12 for the marriageable ages 
of boys and girls, and 25 and 16 for the coneummSion of marri- 
age by cohabitaton “Children bom of parents who are respect- 
ively less than 25 and 16 years old are either still-born, br i^ bom 
ahve, are weaklings ” All these authorities are thus clearly in 
favour of late, as agamst early, marriages Nobody now proposes 
to wait tdl 25, though that would not be unreasonable, but 
suiely a proposal to raise the minimum age to 18 or 20 for males 
IS not an unreasonable concession to the weakness of the Kali 
Yuga 

To proceed next to the consideration of the age for females 
It will be noted that the SfitrAs laid down no minimum or 
maximum age-hmit, but left marriages optional Those who 
desired to marry might do so at a time of life signified by 
the use of words (Kanytl), (Kum^n), ga[T (Tuvtl), 

(KflnU), irriT'tir (Nagmkft), and (Brahmacharmf), 

which in those days Avere sufficiently mdicative of their being 
grown-up girls The way in which the (Smnti) wntere 
proceeded to restrict the freedom was, (1) by prohibiting the < 
choice of smgle or unmarried life to females, (2) bye making it 
compulsory on fathers or guardians to see their daughters mamed 
before puberty at the risk of damnation, (3) by laying down 
new texts limiting the age sigmficance of the words 
(Nagnik^), (Kanya), (Kum&n), &c, used by the Sfltra 
writers It is a very interesting study to mark the successive 
stages of the gradual process of restnctign and degradation 
Notwithstanding this manipulation, it wffi be seen that the 
majonty of the texts favour the age of twelve or the age of 
puberty as the mamageable age of girls. As might be expected, 
the (Smnti) texts, which bear the same names as some 
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of tlie older Sutras, are naturally the most in accord witli the 
ideas of the Sutra period (Baudhayana), for mstance, 

prescribes that a girl must be both a (Nagnika) and a 

^^iR ^ F r (brahmachvmm), Tvords obviously used in the sense of 
the Shtrds, ^ e , as a girl fit for sexual connection, but vho has had 
no such intercourse before 3Tr^c5T?T^ (Asvalayana), 

(Shankha Likhita), and (Paithmasi) also use the same 

■words (Nagmkfi) and (Kanyfl), but obviously use 

the words in a sense different from the Sfltr^s (Katya- 

yana) similarly uses the -uord (Kumdri) in the same way. 

(Saunaka) m his (Kanka) keeps up the memory 

of the traditions of the three mghts’ observance of ^ (Yrata) 
to be fehowcda on the fourth night by actual consummation 
Owing to the change of habits, the thiee nights’ ^ (Yiata) 
was enlarged to 12 days’ or a year’s pel lod for the final consum- 
mation of cohabitation (Satyavrata) another wiitei of the 

same early period, also refers to the three nights’ observances, 
and the fourth night’s union as completing the marriage Even 
when less hberal notions were clearly in the ascendant, 
(Baudh%ana) clearly permits the girl to wait for thiee years 
after she, attains her menses, and if till then her father did not 
give her in marnage she was at liberty to contract a lawful 
maiTiage herself (Yasistha) belongs to the same early 

period According to him, the girl eligible for marriage is one 
who is (Asmrishtamaithuna) i e , who has not had 

sexual mtercourse, m other words who is (brahma- 

chamu) m the old Sutra sense 

The first decisive step in the downward course of restnc- 
t’iin and constraint was taken when the maximum age for 
marriage was brought down to the period before a girl attained 
■’her menses, and the words (nagnikfl), (kanya), 

aiid others were defined accordingly, and a new word of 
opprobrium, (vnsbah), was mvented for the girl who 

remained unmamed after menstruation The authorities on 
this pomt are numerous, and belong decidedly to a later 
period, contemporary with the compilation of the aTFTC^tY 
(Amarakosha) lexicon, which defines (nagnikd) by its equi- 
valent of (nagatdrtava), one who has not attamed her 

menses The omission of the word rbrahmachanni) 

is easily explamed, for there was no occasion for the use of that 
test when the age was brought do-wn The descent from 
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(nagmki\) ^^llo fit for scwml intercourse (luaithu- 

nili lui) to one m lio Imd not attained licr menses is a clearly mark- 
ed one, and constitutes t}ie_ first step in the retrograde descent 
?PT (Ynnm), (AK\alAjana), %v:p7pr (BaudhAyana), 

(Dcvala), (Pnitlnnasi), jffrW f Gautama), (San- 

kl)aLikluta),^^<TT% (Bnliaspati^, {\'’nsistlm),ii;f^(Manchi), 

all picscribed'tlic gift of a (NagnikA) girl as the most 

eligible form ofmairiage called (brrihroa\u% Aba), and 
the follow ing_^I% (Smritis), (Enbaspati), qrrai: (Fani- 

sbara), ^TTcTTcn'^ (S.Uutapa), sqro O^jasa), ajfq (Atn), 
(Mariclu), (kasyapa), m?IP7q- (SAtysAjana), ^ (Dcvala), 
(YAgnyavalkya), nft<T (HAntn), qpX jNimada), 7 ^ 
(Gautnmn),pq^ (Samrata), 3t%r (Angin\),3pqTqTS( (Apastamba), 
(Baithinasi), qp (Yama), fqroj (^bshnu), exprcssl} contain 
texts, laying down that a girl w bo attains her morfsos .ivbile 
living in her father's house unmarried, becomes a ^iT^, (^''nsba- 
b) and her father, brother, l^c, incur the guilt of fceticidc 
(bhnnahat}A), or, more laguely, “ go to hell," and her 
husband is a (A''nshalipati), unfit to be associated v ith, 

or invited for, pij- (SlirAddha) Paithmasi (^spRp) prescribes 
another reason "why a girl should be given an mamage 
before she attains her menses The reason is — “A girl should be 
married beforo hci breasts are dc^ eloped ” 9p%T (Angina) and 
(Kasyapa) also icqvurc that a girl whose breasts are not 
developed, or who has not attained her menses, should be gi\cn 
in marriage 

These texts, it w ill be seen, say nothin" about the girl 
incurring any guilt On the contrary PiPrqq (BaudhA- 
yana) pomiits her to give herself in mamage after waiting fo^ 
her father doing so lor three } ears, and according to the Smnti 
writers, namely oqrp (^’’yAsa), (Atn), Pevala), 
(VnddhiUn), pftl% (Marichi), (LaugSkshl), Sau- 

naka), (AsvaliAyana), (Apastamba), 

(VnddliapAnAsara), even w hen a girl becomes impure in the course 
of the performance of marriage rites, these rites are only delayed 
by three days of luipunty, at the end of wluch she is to bathe, and 
after a small penance she is eligible for marnage, as if she had not 
attained her menses But in thefurther development of this same 
retrograde tendency it was afterwards laid down that she herself 
incurred guilt, and that she should be abandoned by her father, 
and her face should not be seen according to (Gautama) and 
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rrrlj^ (Mrukandeya) According to (Bnbaspati) and 

3 n^ (Atri) the mamage of a girl after she had attained her 
menses destroyed the -welfare of the givei’s ancestors The 
■word (Vnshali) -^las apparently at first applied to a 

barren -woman, or a -woman -who gave birtli to still-bom children 
It -SI as obviously about this time, as shown above, made to 
embrace the unmarried girl -who had attamed menses, and as 
such the denunciation against connection with a (Vnshah) 

of the old sort contained in qq- (Yama), (Hanta),3^IFT^ 

(Usiinasa), (ilanu), (Vasistha), (Saunaka), and 
(Gautama), were made applicable to marriages with girls after 
they had attained menses 

The novts. step in order of fiuther restiiction -was taken 
by fixing the time of the first appearance of the menses 
attheageof 12 zpr (Yama), tpirai PAn'i^hara, and 
(Bnbaspati) laid it down that girls attain their menses 
■when they hare reached the twelfth 3 "ear, and they condemn 
thefatheiwho neglects his duty m getting his girl marri- 
ed before that age to the feaiful penalt}’^ of the sin represent- 
ed by lus dniikiug the impure floiv from month to month 
(Manu).and (Yama) accepted the limit of 12 3 ears foi a 
full grown-up man of 30, and fixed upon 12 years as the age 
-when a girl became a (Ynshah) This w’as thus the third 
step, and must have been latei m time than the ago of 
(Amaiakosha) noted above 

In keeping with this view, 01 in exaggeration of it, a 
(NagnikA) was defined m the Puiana to be a girl who did not feel 
+he desire of concealing her limbs in a male’s piesence, or was 
still playing like a child in the dust, and did not know what 
^ was proper and improper But a time came soon after when 
the bmit of 12 was thought to be too hberal by the tevr 
ivnters, and the words (Nagnika) (Kanya), and 

srHiTi were subiected to further manipulauon The Suais 
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(Asvaltlyaiia), (Siuhaka), and (BaudhCi- 

yana) intteix texts in various places, where girls of 12 and after 
maturity are still called (Kanyll), as also in 
(Bnhaspati), Tpr (Yama), trKRK (P^rilshara), andf^ (Tishnu), 
where a father is condemned to the sin of child-murder who 
leaves his (Kanyjl^ unmarried after she attains menses. 
When, however, a desire began to be felt to bring down the age 
beldw 12, the device of defining (Kanyll), (JSTagnikft), 
(Kumtln) as a girl who had reached a particular age was 
adopted, and turned to account Thus (Kashyapa) styled 

a girl of 7 fGauri), and a girl of 10 was called (Kanya), 

and a girl after 10 was called (IlajasvaH) pother 

readying ^f this same text states that a girl after'^'lO becomes 
I’KumanJ A third states that at the age of 12 she be- 
comes (Rajasvala) (Sanvarta) styled a girl o‘f 8 years 

(Gaun), of 9 years (Nagniklt), and of 10 (KanyH), 

and of 12 (Vnshali), which last thus became synonymous 

with (Rajasvahi) (Yama), (Gautama), Jl?? 

(Garga), and qPCRK (P^irftsara) called the girl of 8 (Gauri), 
ot 9 Rohuu), of 10 (Kanyfl), and after 10 she became 
(Rajasvahl) By this device of merely caUing a girl 
after 10, these writers attempted to cancel the defimtion adopted 
by previous texts noted above of fixing the age of 12 as the age 
of menstruation (Asvalayana) and (Devala) also 

adopted the nomenclature (Gaun)^ (Bohini), and 

(Kanyfi) as the names of girls in their 8th, 9th, and lOt^ 
years, and they called the girl after 10 a irPlT^ (Gflndhari 
(Angira) called the girl before she attained menses in' 
(ruin), a girl who had attained menses was called (Kohint 
and one who had developed breasts was called ^(Kanyaka 

The great confusion seen in these texts, and their open contradic 
tion of each othei and of the large number of the texts quoted 
before fixing the age of marnage by the hmit of monthly 
courses or 12 years, condemns them as being later tampenngs 
with old texts, or later additions By this ignoble device, the 
mamageable age of girls was cut doivn by 2 years and reduced 
from 12 to 10, for, after 10 a girl w^as supposed to be <^<dc41 
(Rajasvald) against all the facts of experience, and the authority 
of texts winch fixed the age at 12 

As if the limit of 10 was not low enough, and to com- 
plete the degradation, it was later on suggested that as girls 
had not, like boys, any grpppr (Upanayana) ceremony, the mam- 
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age sacrament should be taken in the place of the 
(Upanayana) ceremony of hoys, and therefore the texts layino- 
-down the age for (Upanayana) of boys were by analogy 

made apphcable to girls for their marriage (Angird) and 

(Sanvaita) laid it down that wuse men have commended the 
age of 8 as fit for a gu-l’s marriage But as Manu’s authority 
was required to support the fraud, a text ofManu (rj^) was 
made to order, laying it down that 5 years &om birth or 
conception was the best time for a boy’s (Upanayana) 

or a girl’s (Vaiana) The word qrq- (Tarana) in the 
text IS not exactly equivalent to IVqif (VivSha), as in Angira’s 
text, but it supports theyonfusion of ideas on which the fraud 
was base*d (-isvalftyana) and (UevaJa), as also 

(Marichi) and (Bnhaspati), were laid under contn- 

butioii as* assigmng particular blessmgs or particular portions 
of heaven to the man who mamed or who gave his daughter 
m marriage when she was a (Gaun), (Rohini) or a 

qpqr (Kanyft) 

In this indirect way, a few sohtary and apparently frau- 
dulent additions have been made to do duty, and the 
eligible marriage age reduced to what it now obtains in 
a large number of castes That some texts have been mani- 
pulated can hardly admit of doubt , for instance, the text of 
(Manu), (Narada), and qp (Tama),* which allows a girl 
to remain unmarried even till death rathei than be wedded 
to a man who^is of a bad character, has been made in some 
books to read that such a girl should on all accounts be mven 
to ^ man, howsoever bad he might be, and her forcible abduc- 
tion IS not at all a sin In the (Uasyapa) text a similar 

Rianipulation of 10 for 12 years m the third line is proved 
by the reading in different stdl extant books There is 
a similar instance of mampnlataon in respect of the text 
^ so— should marry a girl of ten, The 

same text m Mahabharata is — a man of 30 — 

should marry a girl of sixteen These instances will suffice for 
the present 

Taking a review of the whole subject, it wiU be seen 
that the authorities for marriages of girls before 8 are 

The last two lines are turned mto qilfRcC 
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obviously latci additions, and aio lunitod to two obscuie 
Smritis, of whicli full texts lia-\e not been preserved, 
and tbc ^ ( Manu ) text quoted is evidently not to 
the point The autlioiities winch support mamage at 10 
arc similaily of no gicnt weight, being based on a de\Tbo 
by which the words (Kanya), &c,ha\ebeen distorted from 
their coirect sense to mean a girl of 10 years These authori- 
ties are eight in number The largest preponderance of 
authonties is foi 12 years as the safe but not compulsory 
limit Properly speaking, these authorities lay doyn the 
limit at the period when a girl attains the hrst sign of puberty 
— mcnsti nation But taking those texts as they have been since 
interpreted, the limit of 12 is supported by nearly thirty text- 
WTitcis of repute, and as such it may be taken <-araepfescnting 
the correct sense of the Smnti wnteis geueially It is also 
supported by the oithodox w'orks on medicine 'Marijage at 12 
and coQSiinsmniioii si 16 appear thus to he the normhl and 
authontatne ages for girls just as IS and 25 are for bojs. 

Heie these obseivations must be brought to a close Leav- 
ing the old Sutia period as too remote to influence the present 
condition of our population, no such objection can be urged to 
the minimum limits laid down above, 12 and 18, and 16 and 
25 as supported by the vast majonty of the reallj authontative 
texts Those w ho seek reform in this matter do not desire to turn 
marriage into an affair of mutual romantic lov e Tliey do not 
w ant to thrust aside the parental authority, or to diminish the 
sense of responsibility now^ felt They advocate a return from 
modem corruptions to the real sense of the old Smriti texts, and 
their request is therefore fauly entitled to consideration 

On the subject of enforced vndowhood, the WTiter of 
essay has abeady published a small pamphlet, setting 
forth all the texts beanng upon the subject That pamph' 
let is repubhshed as an appendix to this w ork » The reader 
will thus have the w^hole of the Shastra literature on the subject 
available on this side of India at the present day on both these 
subjects It is hoped that aftei the present reaction subsides 
men wdl come to see that, in cbnging to the existing order of 
things, they are really settmg at naught the traditions of their 
ovm best days and the injunctions of their pvvn Sbastras, leaving 
aside all considerations of duty and expediency , and that, m 
calbng for a change on the old bnes, the reformers seek not to 
revolutiomze, but only to lop off tbe diseased over-growdh and 
excrescence, and to restore vitality and energy to the social 
organism. 



APPENDIX Vn, 

VEDIC AUTHOEITIES EOR WIDOW 
MARRIAGE 


Dr Fraser, lu his learned judgment m the great Poona 
Defamation Case, has \eiy clearly stated one of the giounds 
on which the advocates of remarriage found then aigument, 
that lemairiage is peimitted to the high-caste Hindu widov 
in this present age As the learned Judge has so foicibly 
put it, in seeding tins leform, the advocates aie only endea- 
vouiing to lestoie the purer institutions of old tunes Peo- 
ple wlio aie, howevei, not conversant with the merits of the 
question, may be misled by the special pi ommence given to 
one mmor aigument m the judgment, , that the central 
lieiiod of Kali age, which is the Yuga piopei, and to which 
alone the prohibitions against remairiage and othei institu- 
tions can applj', has not jmt commenced, and m fact, will com- 
mence onjy aftei some 31,000 years fiom this date This 
special mention of it m the judgment may mislead people into 
thinking that the advocates have aftei all a veiy narrow basis 
to build theu great aigument upon, and it is deemed necessary 
that this false impiessiou should be removed So far from 
this argument bemg the onlj’- one the advocates ground their 
movement upon, the truth is that it occupied only a very 
secondarj’ place in the late discussions at Poona Dr Fraser’s 
attention was speciallj' directed to it bj^ reason of the fact 
that one of the accused, Vyankat Shfetii, was the first to 
iliscover this- Ime of argument, and he commumcated it to 
Yishnu Shartil Pandit, the great apostle of this movement on 
our side of India who made use of it m the late discussion at 
Poona and there it stood its ground, for the orthodox disputants 
gave no answer to it In itself, it is, however, a veiy lame 
aigumentjfor ithas no force ifthe antagonist demes the validity 
of 1 emarriage even m the previous ages This was the position 
taken up m the late discussions, although as it is a very un- 
safe one, the Panch on the orthodox side in their jomt decision 
■w isely confined themselves to a statement, “ that by reason of 
the prohibitions (which apply only to this Kali-yuga) the prac- 
tice of remarriage derives no countenance from the Shastras 
20 
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iu this Kali age/’ theieby impliedly admitting that in the 
pievious ages, when the piohibitions did not exist, it was valid 
by the vShastias And this is a position about Avhich there is 
a geneial consensus of opinion of all the authorities most 
opposed to the concession of this liberty 'to Avidows in this 
age Once however it is admitted that remarriage is author- 
ized by the Shjistras for the previous ages, Vyankat Shastn’s 
•argument comes to the assistance of the advocates of remarri- 
age much in the way of a plea in abatement It simply asks 
both parties to put up their quarrels for the present, and for 
-31,000 years more at which distance of time alone the prohi- 
bitions will come into force, even allowing them to have any 
bmding chaiacter 

I* 

The advocates of remaiiiage aie, however, in a position to 
make out a much stronger case They are able to show m the 
first instance that the remarriage of widows has the positive 
authority of the Shastias, which Sh^stra authorities hold good 
for all the foui Ytigas, t e , foi all time They are also able 
to establish, that, allowmg the prohibitory texts foi the Kah- 
yuga to be in force now, they only restrict, and do not totally 
abrogate, the piivilege enjoyed before, and that the widow’s 
case falls uudei the mass of the permitted cucumstances of 
distress, in which it is lawful for a woman once married in 
due form, if she is unable to live a life of smgle devotion to 
her deceased husband’s memory, to mairy another miin Be- 
fore we proceed to arrange the texts in due order, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the Vedas, the Smritis, and 
the Puianas and Itihasas aie the thiee-fold authorities which 
constitute our Law, and that the Y eda texts override all 
Smriti texts, and these latter override all Purinas, in cas'^s 
of direct conflict When the former class of authoiities are 
silent, then the latter are held binding and authoritative Thc*^ 
fiction IS that all these Smriti texts proceeded from one and 
the same source, and they must all be reconciled together, a 
place being found for every text by force of the rules men- 
tioned before, and also by a rule which allows to one institute 
a sort of pi esidential authority for its age controllmg all 
others, if in direct conflict with it The ordinary rules of in- 
terpretation are the same in Hindu law las in English law, 
f hat words are to be understood in theii plain and gramma- 
tical meaning, that technical words are to be understood m 
their technical sense, that a general law is restricted m its 
<qioi ation by a special and particular one, and so on. 
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Wit,]i those piefatoiy icmaiks, ^^c entei upon t]ie aigument 
h) ^\ Inch A\ e hope to establish in this number, that the 
Sliastias common to tlic foui ages peimit oi authoiize the 
1 email lagc of -wulo-ws in all castes The only difficulty m the 
\\a} of the light of the widow to marry again is the fact of 
hci completed first mairiagc All te\ts, therefore, which 
peiinit or authoiize oi piohibit an xuIIm (oi a woman whose 
first marriage is perfected) to many again under ceitam 
enumei ated cases of disti ess, authorize oi pi ohibit, a fox hox i, 
i he 1 emarriage of ividou s We shall now enumerate the texts 
111 their 01 del , the Ycdic texts first, the Smiitis next, and 
ifter them the references in the Pnriiiias and the Itihnsas 
The yedic texts — 

I “Get up, oh woman, you who ho down by the side of this your life- 
less husband Como to this crow d of li\ ing people about you here, and 
m ly you become the wife of some person desnous of taking the hand of 
mI widow lu remarnago ’’ 

This text occurs in Yajui \ eda, Taittii f} a Ai anyaka, sixth 
Piapathaka, 14th S’loka It occurs mall the other Vedas 
also, and is quoted in A'srahyana 4,2,5S, and also in Baudln^- 
yana It was discoi cred b} the industry of Di Buhlei It 
IS addressed for the wife of an Agnihotrf Brahmin, deceased, 
who it seems had in old times bj' w'ay of expiessmg hei giiof 
ho dow n by the side of the corpse of hei dead husband 
Some near i elation says the Sutra, is to go to hci aftei hav- 
ing recited this text, and with the right hand raise hei up, 
and brmg hei back to the crowd of her lelations This is an 
express text, and the translation as given IS taken w'Oid for 
w ord from Sayaua’s Commentarj’^ If the wife of an Agniho- 
^ri, who has even borne childien to him, may many, all 
objection to the remairiage of helpless giil- widows is, a 
^ fox ttort, removed 

2 ‘‘Therefore many wives to one hushand there may he, but not 
man} husbands together to one wife.” 

This text occuis in Aitareya Biahmana, 3 Panchika, 22 
Khanda Tlhe woiA saha (togethex ) is very significant, no 
such word occuis in refeience to the husband It indicates 
tliat one w'oman cannot have many husbands togethei at the 
same time, impliedly sanctionuig a second maiiiage when 
the first husband is dead and gone, &c 

3 ‘‘Youi first husband was the moon, after him GandhaiTa 

became your husband. Agni was youi thud husband, and those bom 
of men will he your fourth husband ” ■> 



This text occuis in Rigyeda, Stli Ashtaka, and is recited 
on the occasion of inaiiiagc Evciy giil is thus the ^nfe 
successively of three superhuman bemgs, and -what is the 
most sigmhcaut part of the text, it sajs, those boin of men 
(the -word is in tlie pluial number) i\ill, altogethci, ns belong- 
ing to the order of human bemgs, be youi fouith husband, 
impliedly gnuig sanction to successive maiiiages v\ith human 
husbands 

4 “ Oh Aslivmi Kninara, whcic do yoh stvv during thoniglit? 

■Where do 3 ou remaui dimng the day ? ‘Whore do you got j our dcsii'cs 
satisfied ® tMiore do you du ell ® 1\Tiac priest offering sncriBces luvito'? 
3 ou to the sncnficc as a a idow attracts her second husband, 01 n w ifc 
attracts the xnan ■who is her husband, to be present with her lu her bc<l ” 

This text occui s in Rigveda, VEt 8 IS < It Is useful 
to show that lu those archaic times, ‘it v\as a common 
ilhistiation to speak of widows blessed in the company of thou 
second husbands It uas no more stiange, no moih dis- 
reputable, than for a wife to be bajip} m the cmbiace of her 
husband 

“ The moution of a dtdhishn husband, » c , a man v\ho 
marries a v\ ^do^^ , 01 a woman who has boon maiiied once 
Ik fore, occurs in several places in the Vedas, as, foi .instance, 
HI Taittirija Brabmana, 3,4, 4, this passage occurs — 

“ To tbo Goddess Aiadhi, the sacrifice of a didhishu 
husband is enjorned,” which passage contains an enumeration 
of human saci ifices to the different gods, and to some god, it 
seems the sacrifice of a man who v\ as married to a viidow' 
vs as spccinll}' acceptable, just as others liked childicu 01 
vs omen or old men, 01 oven Brahmins learned in the Vedas 

G Last Iv, in a passage in Athaiva Veda IX , G, 21 
vs hich vs as discovered bj I)> F Ixielborn, it is expressly said, 
that — 

0 “ She who having had a first husband subooquentiv nmmov 

anotlicr second husband, provided vlic3 tsso giso au xVja Pnnehodatt, 
ttic3 pbould not pcparitc ” 

The following verses arc still more emphatic — 

<r “ This fifcond husband goes to tbo same place in lica"cn with 
the twice niarnod woman, if he giscs nn Aja rnnehodnn and nddi 
t onal olfinnga to the sun. IX. fi, 23 , 

fcuch niaincd counics afeor giving .1 cow v itli her calf, a hiilIocI.» 
a h^d, clothes and gold go to the best of heavens IX 5 , 24 . 

Vh fail to sre vvbat more man or woman can desirt 
iffier this assuKiiict, 
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Against all this mass of express pei missive texts and 
incidental lefeiences, (andf^iucidental references have m 
the case of the Vedas the same foice as expiess permission,) 
against all this mass of evidence, there is nothmg to be 
advanced on the othei side except one solitaiy text 

‘‘ As about the same sacnficial post, two cords can be tied round, 
so one man may marry two wives As one cord cannot be tied lonnd. 
two sacrificial posts, so one wife cannot many two husbands ” 

This text occurs in Black Yajurveda, Ashtaka 6, 
Adhyaya 6, Piapathaka 4, Anuvaka 3 After all, it comes 
to no moie than this, that one woman cannot mairy two 
husbands at the same time Foi there is nothmg to prevent 
one cord 5 when loosened from the first post to which it was 
■tied, fiom bemg woimd round another post And that this is 
the correct rendering will be seen by comparison of this 
text yith’the second text translated before, where the signi- 
ficant word ‘ together’ occurs 

Besides this solitary text, no text expiessl}’- piohibitmg 
the marriage of widows, or the re-man lage of a girl once 
married m due form, has been discovered The Benares 
Bandits have sought to derive some prohibition from the 
use of the word Kany& (daughter) m the mantias which are 
1 ecited at the tune of the fir^ man rage 

The father says to the bridegroom ‘I give this my 
Kanyd (daughter) by pour mg this water on your hand ’ 
Now it IS contended that the word Kanya, daughter, should 
be lestiicted to the artificial sense of an ‘unmarried 
daughter,’ as if the relation of the father and mother to the 
gi’ll, expressed by the word Kanya or daughter, ceases at 
the time of the marriage, and ever after This position how- 
ever cannot be sustamed, for the daughter remams Kanya 
to her fathei', inherits as such, sits m mournmg as such, 
offers oblations to hun as such as long as she lives, 
and long after through her sons Moreover, there are 
innumerable texts m which the word Kanya is applied to a 
married daughter The Vedic texts i ecited at the tune of 
the first marriage, as they contain no word of limitation, 
apply with equal effect to any second marriage when the 
fathei gives away his widowed daughtei The father m 
givmg away his daughter does not pait with all his rights 
over hei He only cieates othei rights and other relations, 
good for the time they stand Just as when a prmce gives, 
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hnd ill scrwce Inam the grantee is the propiioloi so long 
he lues, or has issue capable of carrimg into cftcct the 
obiocts for vrhich the gift is made, and the prince, on failure 
of issue, may make a second gift of the land, the gift of a 
daughter in man inge is a conditional one and not an out- 
and-out gift The fivefold objects foi which the gift of a girl 
IS made are defeated b} the husbands dontli, leaving the 
girl widowed behind him desolate and hopeless and the 
iather has ev orv right b} the analogy to make a second gift 
of his daughter or Kanya Wo have thus shown that the 
Ttdas the highest authoritj on matters of law, recogiusi 
rc-maniago as a peimitted thing even to the wife of an 
Agnihotn, that the Vedas enjoin that tlie v\idow married 
should not ho abandoned, hut that she shpuld he allow ed t o 
remain as wife, and that it was an ordinaiy thing in thosi* 
dajsto speak of the felicitv of vmcIows and then second 
luislnnds ’ 


II 

.S3IRTTI AUTHORITIES FOR WIDOW BIARRTAGE 


Vv.tsa in his .Srnriti 1 4 - sajs — ‘ When a conflict is been hot 
\vocn the Vedas, the Smntis aiul the Puraiias, then the A'^edas 
are the authoritv In case of conflict hoLweon the latter two- 
the Sniritib aie to he prefericd ” As among the Smiiti texts 
tliemselvos. thert are tv\o rules of construction ‘If one set 
of institutes contradicts the other, then there is option 
(Vitlksharv Commentary on Yujuavalkya v 5) And, ngaui 
e mb ng* has its presiding institute ‘ In the Ki lUiyttya thv 
iiislitutfs <tf AInnu, 111 Treii the institutts of Quutnmn, in 
1)\ lipara the institutes of S’ankha nud Likliita, and lu fie 
Kali age, the institutes of Pariisara, are held to he hindint,'" 
m casf b of Oiuflict With tin help of those rules of inter 
jiretation, v\e shall now (numerate the Siniiti texts iii Hair 
order, ( t)nf irniing flic cnninerntioii of the authoritative 
ulinh portnit tla' reimirreigf of a wounn whose marriage lia'- 
* IK t' hf (>n romph t( d ^ 

Arauu — 

7 • In tie ( ibo of five afflieiiotis, \ iz , wh' n tin Inish'uirl 

’rs ahr(» k| and no ti<ling-> of him hwt la eit ohtiuiKd. 



Avhen the husband is dead, when the husband becomes a 
Sanyasi (lecluse), when the husband is a eunuch, and last- 
ly when the husband being guiltj’- of the five great sms, 
becomes apatita, t e , one who accepts no atonement oi foi 
whom no atonement is prescribed , m these five afflictions 
another husband is permitted b}' the institutes to women ” 

This is explicit enough This text does not occur in 
the institutes as the}'- are extant, but Madhavdch^rya cites 
and copies it as from Manu, and it is found m the Naiada 
Smriti which professes to be an epitome of Manu Smriti and 
it IS acknowledged by all that it is a text of Manu The 
fact IS, it IS the law of the dissolution of the marriage tie 
Avhich tills text expounds It will be at once obvious that 
outlawry, or civil death in modem law, constitutes the fifth 
justification here enumerated As the modern law allows 
seven, yeais’ unheard-of absence as a justification for re- 
mariiage, these institute- writeis did the same Unheard-of 
absence, death, imbecility, renunciation of the world oi 
becomm^ a monk, and lastly, outlawrj’-, these ai e all valid 
■justifications foi the dissolution of the mainage tie by 
natural law, foi in all these cases the great objects of 
maiiiage aie defeated 

8 Narada — This same text occurs m Naiada Smriti 
IX 12,97 

The verses which come immediately aftei the text m 
this Smiiti explam the first word of the text, Kashte , — 
explam the length of the period during which a wife should 
jjjait for her absent husband of whom no tidmgs are leceived 
“ A Brahmm ivife should wait for eight years for her absent 
» husband if she has never borne children, she should wait for 
four, and <’then accept another husband ” In a similar 
manner, periods of six and three yeais, and four and two 
years, are presciibed for women of the Kshatiiya and 
Vaishya castes No period is piesciibed foi a Shudra’s 
wife “ In all cases when tidings of his being alive are 
received, the period of absence should be double This is 
the view of’Prajapati about absent husbands If after the 
period pi escribed, 'the woman associates AVitli another hus- 
band, there is no sin m the act ” About the other afflictions 
similar uncertamty does not exist, for the period is certain 
when the disability commences and the Smriti is silent 
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9 Naiada — ‘ In the case of the husband belongmg to 
loui of the different sorts of eunuchs, then wives should aban- 
don them though they have cohabited tvith them, IX 12, 15 Li 
the case of two others of the imbecile class, A’hshpta and 
MoghaVija, anothei husband is permitted to then TVives aftei 
SIX mouths’ tiial, though they have cohabited with them 16 
In the case of a seventh kind of imbecile, who feels passion only 
in the company of women other than his wife, the wife should 
many anothei husband ”18 These texts are important, foi they 
aff 01 d a sure index of the meanmg attached by the writers of 
the institutes to the mam text quoted befoie In both the 
texts the word used is Patt, and one of the arguments in the 
recent discussion at Poona, and m fact the chief argument on 
the other side was, that the second woid Pati, occmring ui the 
mam texts (7 and 8) should be rendered into a protectoi, 
which meanmg is plamly out of place here The texts trans- 
lated m this and the preceding para i emove all doubt on this 
head The latter come immediately after the mam text, and 
in them the same woid Pati is used all thiough m a mamiei 
'where it can be understood as husband and husband alone 
The limitation of the period of absence is different m the case 
of a woman who has borne children from that in the case 
of her who has borne none fiom hei first husband T?hen in 
the texts about eunuchs, though the first husband has lived 
■and cohabited as Pati (Kiitept Patthamn&m), yet as he is 
mcapable of Patikarma, (the functions of a Pati), another Pati, 
01 husband, is presciibed This settles all doubts as to the 
sense in which the word is to be understood that it is a perfect 
Pati, and not a candidate proposed to be a husband that is 
spoken of in these and other texts ^ 

Moreover, m the text from Manu and N.irada about the 
five afflictions, translated above, the first word Pati being under- ^ 
stood in its proper sense as husband, it is not possible to give 
any othei meanmg to the second word Pati The same woman, 
who has lost her first Pati, husband, is, accordmg to the text, 
to take another Pati If by this were meant that she was to 
seek a protectoi he cannot be anothei (anya) Pati. He can be 
any a, (another,) only with reference to the first Pesides, a mere 
pi otecioi can be of no help in remedying the affliction which 
the loss or inca lacity of the fiist husband Tirings with it A 
husband who is a eunuch does not become unfit to be a pro- 
tector of his wife, foi he can protect and maintain her most 
comfortably 
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Tlijs same ^void J?ati is, moroovor, not an oidinary undefined 
woid Neailj' all the institute writers have defined it, Manu, 
Naiada, Tama, Vasishtha, Biihaspati, and others have said — 

'‘Nob by the pouring of water on the budegroom’s hand, nor by the 
oflei by worn of mouth, is the biidogroom called Pati or husband of the 
Lani/it 01 daughtei. It is after the ceremony of taking hold of the hand 
that, at the seventh step (winch the bitde and bridegioom take together^, 
the bndegioom becomes Pati of a certainty ” 

This definition o£ the word ought to silence all doubts as 
to the Intel pretation to be put upon the word Pati in the texts 
from !Manu and Narada quoted before Together they estab- 
lish that a second marriage is lawful to a woman under the 
enumerated five afflictions, which, m the junsprudence of all 
other nation Rj have been held to justify dissolution of the mar- 
iiage tie with consequent liberty to marry again 

To pwiceed with the argument — 

• 10 Manu — 

“ She (who IS abandoned by her husband oris a giil widow,) 
if she has never cohabited with a m an, she is fit to be married 
to a second husband If she leaves hei first husband, and 
returns back without having cohabited with another man, the 
first husband may go thiough a second ceremony of mamage 
with her ” IX 176 

Besides the five cases of distress before mentioned Manu 
m this text adds two more, only with the quahfication that she 
should be free from impuie cohabitation 

11 Vasishtha — 

“ On the death of the husband of a girl-wife, who has been merely 
married with the recital of the Mantras, but has never cUbabited with 
hj? husband, she is fit to be given in mamage again ’ XVIL 

, 12 Prajdpati — 

“ If she i-j a girl widow oi has lieen abandoned by her husband by 
foice or violence, then she is fit to be taken as a wife by any man upon a 
second cei emony of mamage ” 

13 Narada — 

“ Even if the mamage ntes have all been completed, if the daughter 
has not cChabited with the husband, she is fit to be mamed again She 
is like an unmamed daughter, or as though no mamage was celebrated.” 

14 Sbdtdtapa— ■' 

“ A husband from a low family or of bad disposition is 
not fit to be muted in mamage to a daughter. Though the 
Mantras, (marnage texts,) have been repeated, t e , though thf^ 
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marnage ntes liave been performed, they are not binding If 
she has not cohabited with him, she should be wrested back 
fiom him by force, and given in marriage to another who is 
qualified/’ 

This and another text to the same effect of this Institute 
are of importance They show what importance is attached to 
the complete performance of marriage rites They are not 
allowed to work mjuatice even when the first husband is livmg, 
and a fo) tiori, it cannot have been intended that they should 
stand in the way of the widow after his death. 

15 Kdtyayana — 

“ If after having married the girl, the husband dies or disappears, 
the girl may marry again after an interi al of six months ” * 

16 Kdtyayona — 

" If the husband is of another caste or a pa^ita* or, a 
eunuch, or of bad disposition, or belongs to the same (lotra or 
clan, 01 18 a slave, or is afflicted with chrome raalody, in all 
such cases, the daughtei, though the marriage rites have all 
been performed, is fit to be given in maniage to another person 
with clothmg and ornaments ” 

This text 18 important as it shows that a husband who is 
afflicted with chronic sickness does not stand m the way of a 
second marnage. A foi hoi'i, a husband dead cannot put in a 
claim to keep the girl a widow all her life. 

17. Vasishtha — 

“ If he comes of a low family oi is evil-disposed, or is a 
eunuch, or is patita, or is afflicted with epilepsy, or is diseased, 
or 18 an actor, or belongs to the same Gotra or clan, in all thc^e 
cases, the daughter, though given in marnage, may be wrested^ 
back and given again ” ^ 

Many other texts may be cited, but these wiU suffice 
There are thus no less than eight different Institutes which per- 
mit the remarriage, under peculiar circumstances of distress, of 
a girl once married m due form. Of couise, they do not all 
enumerate the same particular justifications, but five of them 
expressly allow remamage in the case of Jhe husband’s death, 
and the others, by implication or by analogy. By way of sum- 
ming up, it may be stated, that there are no less than seventeen 
afflictions upon the happening of which different Institutes 
permit a second marriage to a girl once married m due form. 
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III 


All the texts cited hitherto are texts which have efficacy 
for all the yugas They will be held satisfactorily to establish 
that as lu the Yedas, so in the Institutes, so far fiom there 
being no recognition of the validity of lemainage, there is an 
expiess piovision for no less than seventeen cases in which 
remarriage is justifiable Against this mass of authoiities, 
what have the other side to show ? — not a single express text 
which negatives this permission Jlanu, in his chapter on the 
duties of a widowed woman who wishes to live in single de- 
votion Jo the memory of her deceased husband, says very 
naturally, in the exaggerated way so common with him, that-— 

“The'Widow shonid emaciate her body by snbaisLing on fruits, roots, 
and flowei's, let her nob, when her loid is deceased, even pionounce the 
name of another man,*’ 

Moreover — 

“The widow viho from ^ desiro of children proves unchaste to her 
husband, and has unlawful intei-course with another, brings disgiace on 
herself, and will not attain the place in heaven where hei husband goes 

“ The children begotten on hor by any othei than her husband is 
not her progeny, nor the progeny of snch begetter In respect of chaste 
women, this other is nowhere spoken of as her second husband.” 

These are the only texts which have been urged on the 
other side, and, strange to say, lelied on by a few Euiopean 
scholars of some authority on points of law They all la}* down 
the bne of conduct which a widow who wishes to In'e a hfe de- 
TTsted to the memory of hei deceased husband shonid observe 
^ They only prohibit unlawful connections The advocates of 
remarriage have never mamtained that a woman after her 
husband’s death should not live a life of single devotio?i to 
her deceased husband They fieely allow that such heroic self- 
sacrifice to a sentiment is pecuharly meritorious But a woman 
who cannot live this species of hfe, a woman who is widowed 
when a girl, before she knew who was her husband, before she 
knew what her duties as wife were, — surely such a woman 
cannot practise this devotion It is on behalf of such women 
that tins reform is a peremptory and crying want, and to 
reqmre them to live a life of devotion m the manner Manu 
prescribes is a simple mockery of all rehgion and justice And, 
after all, the woman is directed not to prove unchaste, not do 
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havo unlawful julorcoui'sc AVitU another. To the same effect is 
anothci passage from Manu often quoted — 

"To AvliomRoovci tlic fallioi or the brofclicr -mth the consent of the 
fiithor gives her in mainago, she should serve him ivJulc living, and not 
prove unchaste to him even after his death.’’ 

The Avord used js Langhayd, which Eulluka Bhatta, the 
commentator, interprets to moan having unlawful intercourse, 
Vyahhcharct, 

Slanu, again, “ A gal can only bo given away once m 
marriage. Thico things occm once only Inheiitanco from 
the same ancestor can. only take place once, a daughter can 
only be given away oucc, and the same thing can be given 
UAvny to another once only ” By the analogy of the illustra- 
tions, it IS appaient, that this text only determines the iinahty 
of the first marriage as a general lule, except Avhere other texts 
intorvcno by way of exceptions. Except in places wheco tjicse 
texts, intcnening, allow a second marriage, the girl, it is ad' 
mittcd^ can onl)' be given away once The exceptions where 
lemarnage is allowable are as much law as the rule Otherwise 
the host of texts Avhich sanction foiciblo separation, uhich 
iustify the icversal of a gift, which alloAV a second gift, would 
become simply meaningless This is all that has been adduced 
on the othei side against the positu’^e permission of the Insti- 
tutes The general rule no doubt is that a first marriage is final, 
but the very Institntcs, which preaenbe this finahty, onumerato 
seventeen different exceptions to this general rule in. which 
second mairiage is allowed to women as a permitted resource, 
not of equal mei it with the life of a devoted widow, but still of 
legal foico and efficacy. Much indeed has been made by tbe 
Benares Pandits of a text of Tfijuai^alkya which enumerates 
the qualifications of a girl who should be selected for a Avife — • 

“ Ho who has never had sexual mtorcourse, should, after having * 
completed his studios, marry a wcll-qnalified girl, one who h^s not been 
given away in marriage to another before, who is liandsome, who does 
not belong to Ins sapindas, and who is younger in years, who has no 
Aiseaso, who has mothers, who is nob of the same Gotra, who is not 
within the prohibited degrees both on the fathei’a and motlier’s side, 
w’hose ancestors for ten generations have been well known, who comes 
of a distingnished family leamed m the Vedas, prosperous, and without 
any defect or hereditary disease The bridegioom should also possess 
these same quabficatious, be of the same caste, propcient in the Vedas, of > 
potency proved with care, young, inteUigent, andf liked by all " 

The qualifications of both the girl and the hoy are enumerat- 
•ed at greater length in Manu and the other Institutes. But 
it JS plain from the quotation that all these circumstances are 
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mentioned ns lecommendations onl)' They are not essentials 
T'or if it were not so, no man could many a second wife on the 
death of the first, for the text requires that he should be one 
who has had no intercourse with woman before, a consequence 
which will not at all be welcomed by those who so strenuouslj 
asseit that a virgin girl alone can contract legal marriage So 
much m the way of answer to these objections 

Prom those quotations it will appear that both m the 
Vedas and in the Smritis which are common to all the four 
ages, there are no less than seventeen circumstances of distiess 
under which a woman man led once may lawfully contiact a 
second mamage, and there is not a single express text nega- 
tiving t|io permission given in these excepted cases Por this 
evpress negation is essential to estabhsh the opponent’s case 
The advocates and the opponents both allow that a first mai- 
riagOjis, as a rule, final and binding, the advocates, however, 
further assert that the law allows exceptions to the rule in the 
enumerated cases of affliction which form so many justifications 
for di\orce or second marriage. It is foi the other side to show 
that theie are other texts which negative the force of these 
express pei missions Mere general recommendations or asser- 
tions of the finality of fiist marriages will not be good answer 
agamst definite exceptions allowing remarriage 

The p»’oposition then is estabhshed that in these seventeen 
enumerated mstances, lemarriage is permitted by the Smiiti 
texts It should be borne m mind that these are the only 
>Smritis which speat anything either way The others are- 
simply silent 

To come now to our own wo meet at the threshold 
fsT the first time with general negations of this permission 
accorded by the nnammous consensus of all the Smritis in the 
three first ages. Remarriage along with several other practices 
are prohibited m the Kahyuga by the foUowmg texts Most " 
of them, it is to be observed, are Pnrdnas, of infonor vahdity 
to Smntis, and a few, which profess to be Smnbs, are the works 
of inferior authors, whose names are not enumerated among the 
leading Institute writers 

These negative texts are — 

Kratu — 

“ The practice of begetting a son from the husband’s brother after 
the husband’s death, the remarriage of a daughter who has been once 
given away m mamage, killing of cows in sacnfices, and becoming a 
Sanyasi, these four things are prohibited in Kahyuga ’’ 



Now, it IB to be obseived upon tbis, that the last practice, 
so far from being abolished in Kali, is at present in force, and 
Shankarachaiya himself comes within this exception. If the 
text IS to hold good against one forbidden practice notwith- 
standing the generality of its words, it mast hold good for the 
same reason agamst the other. 

A'di Pur.tna — 

*' The remaiiiage of a girl once mamed m due form, the excess por 
tion due to the eldest brother, the killing of cows, begetting a son on 
brother’s wife, and becoming a Sanyasi are prohibited in Kaliynga " 

Biahan-Nfu’adiya Purina — 

“ The gift m remarriage to anothei of a giil once givei}, away in 
mamage is prohibited in the Kabynga ” . ' 

A^ditya Purina, Brahma Pur.ina, Gilava and Devala, — 
the latter two infenor Institute writers, whose Instifutea haTe 
peiished as entire works, and are only extant m rare quotatidns 
by modem authors, — contain the same or similar prohibitions. 

Now, it IS to be obseiwed with regard to them all, that 
"they are all texts of a very geneial sort None of them con- 
template the particular case of the remarriage of a widow. 
Nobody ever maintained that, as a i ale, a girl once married m 
due form might be given away in marriage to another Even 
in the previous three yugas, it is only under special circum- 
stances, which the authois of the Institutes have been careful to 
enumerate, it is only on the occurrence of those particular 
contingencies, that remarriage is allowed. Such particular 
permissions are not interfered with, by general texts probibitmg 
the remarriage of a girl once married in due foim, a position 
which nobody ever disputes None of them, moreover, con- 
templating the case of a widow, negatives the permission 
accorded by the texts common to all the yugas quoted before 
The fact, however, that so many writeis of the I^urnnas, who 
lived comparatively in very modern times, thought it necessary 
expressly to prohibit the practice, shows convincingly that, as 
they undei stood it, the piaotice was very common in the pi'c- 
vious yugas, and they wished to rostram the hberty of archaic 
times. This is the stiongest argument m favour of those who 
maintain that the lemaiTiage of widows h<id the expiess coun- 
tenance of the Shiistras m the piovious yugas, and in extensive 
use and favoui in those days However, to proceed with tho 
argument, these texts above quoted hemg merely general pro- 
hibitions against tho remarriage of a girl once mained in duo 
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form, — a position whicli nobody ever contended against, — do 
not come into conflict with the general law as we have ascei- 
tained it befoie, which allowed Lberty to women to lemarry 
under certain enumeiated circumstances, and among others, 
on the death of the husband Besides most of them being only 
found in the Purinas they have no force against express Smriti 
texts by a well-known rifle of construction 

AUowmg, however, to these texts an operation m excess of 
the force of the words used, if is to be bome m mind that the 
leadmg Smriti for the Kahyuga, the production too of one who 
18 ranked among the most authontative Institute writers, — 
expiessly sanctions the practice of remarriage m five enumerat- 
ed cases As if to anticipate all objections, Panishara, in his 
celebiated texts, simply reproduces the texts of Manu and 
Narada (7, S) quoted before, and, by thus expressly re-estabhsh- 
mg i^ese'old Institufes as the law for this rge. removes all 
manner of objections out of the way 

Parashara’s Institute, it will be seen, is intended expressly 
for the Eahyuga, and this piesidency of his Institute, his 
authonty to control all other conflicting Smritis and a fortiori 
aU Pur.inas as a matter of course, has been acknowledged by- 
all the commentators, among others, by the author of J^iimaya 
Smdhu, by Nilkantha, the author of the Ilayukhas, (see Sans- 
ktira jflayukha and Saraaya Majmkha) and by Shankar Bhat, 
the author of the Dvaita Nimaya This right of controlling 
all other conflicting texts has been allowed by all orthodox 
writers, and it is their acknowledgment of this supreme ngbt 
of Parashara to dictate the law for the Kch age, that has forced 
them to distort the meaning of this text in some way or other 










The piopositiou then filtiuds true bejond nil powci of dis- 
pute that thcic IS cxpiess authont> m the Shiistras pciniitUng 
the icjuninage of a gnl once maiucd jn due fozm, on the 
happening of cei tain defined contingencies, and that none of 
the pi ohibitoij texts do moic than lestrict the gicalci libcity 
alloivcd to women m the pioMous yugas 

Theie is one solitarj' and suspicious text in A'shvahiyana 
.Smriti, ^\hlch icquircs a biief answer 

“ If a twice 1)0111 niairjc ‘1 a widow from igiiomncc, as soon as lie 
kuoTTS her chaifctci, he should abandou he- and do |)cnancc ’ 

ITow about this text it is to beroinaiked that A'shvald}a.ua 
Suiiiti 13 not intended specially foi the Kalijugn, and even it 
it has folcc, it cannot have moie force now than it had in the 
pi cMous yugas, against the whole current of expiess pcimis- 
sne texts, cspcciallv against Parashai a whose Institute is the 
supicihc authority loi the age , and lastly, that the passage 
quoted fiom Athai\ a Ycda which prohibits a husband fioin 
abandoning a widow so inaiiicd upsets all the little foicc this 
text might othciw ise claim 

Tbeic IS thus evpicss pcimissiou m the Vedas, express 
permission in the Smriti law common to all the yugas, and 
express permission in the special law foi the Kahyuga , and it 
has been showm that all the prohibitory texts are mostly \cry 
vague and general, and so far from abrogating, only rostiict 
the nnmbei of contingencies when remarnage is permitted by 
the law And such of them as arc more paiticului aie 
contiolled by the Pariishaia text, first because it is so special, 
and secondly, because it is the binding authority foi the age 

In furtheiauce of th.s gicat conclusion, the argument 
fiom the texts discoveied by Vyankat Shastii comes oppoi- 
tunely to aid The demarcation line which sepaiates one age 
f lom anothei’ IS only an imagmaiy one The theory is that 
the lace is gradually letiogradmg and degenerating in "virtue, 
m capacity for austere endurance, and longevity of life, and as 
the old law would press too hard upon these decaying genera- 
tions, and old permissions would be abused into wild license, it 
was deemed necessarj'^ to provide a gi^adnated scale of duties 
and observ'ances, somc'^iommon to all ages, and otheis specially 
intended for each age The world’s duration is in all 12,000 
years of the gods, which is divided into foui yugas, and one 
yuga IS made to shde into another, the mteivals being called 
tSandhyd and Sandbydnsha oi Junction penods of the vunas. 
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populni, as IS but. nntuial witli a people who babituallv raunied 
ver's late in life, and prided themselves upon a life of tlio 
severest austerity This observation holds good of the IBialiinin 
caste onl}’'. The warrior -caste, being more free to enjo} the 
sweets of life, seem not to have been equally averse from such 
indulgence , and this brings us to the Pur anas and the Itihas, 
the latest addition to our Sbastia lore A few studious scholars 
h.ave investigated this subject from a desire to lemoro one great 
stumbling-block out of the way of the favourahlo loception bj, 
the orthodox population of this innovation, by showing that the 
pi actice of 1 email lage was common in past times, in the time 
of thou wise ancestors, and accordingly that it may be icMved 
in our p’jesent age The industry of those who ha\o searched 
for such illushiatious in the Puiana mj'ths Iras succeeded in 
discovering thiee well-attested instances 

5 The first on the list is theicmaiiiage of TTlnpi, the widow- 
ed daughter of a patriarch of the Naga tribe, who, on the doatli 
of her first husband, was given in marnago by her father to 
the famous Aijun, the hero of the Mahabh.liala stoiy Ulilpj, 
in so many distinct words, is described to have become one of 
Aijun's many wives, the son she bore to him is emphalicall^ 
described to be his legitim a to-born son, and not one of the 
infonoi soits of sons Tlic ouliie miiativo m the Mahlbharnti, 
and still nroio emphatically m Jaimmi s continuation, coiio- 
boiatcs this assertion 

The second illustration is from the story of Nala and 
Damayanti The lattei Princess, after having been abandoned 
by hoi husband in the forest, found her way after much siiffbi- 
iii'^to her fathei’s house "While theie, she bided in hope for 
■^orao time, but could get no newi of hoi absent lord 'J’hoie- 
upon with tl^e consent of her mother, she contrived a plan foi 
finding out her long-lost iSTala She secured the services of a 
learned Brahmin to advertise to all the neighbouring princes 
that she was going to have a second Svay'am'vai, and make a 
second choice of a husband for herself, iii consequence of the 
disappoaianco and probable death of Nala, her first husband 
This Brahmin carried his inesbage to the court of the king of 
Ay'odhya, with whom ala had sought shelter rn the disguise 
of an obscure charioteer The king of Ayodhyu, on hearing 
tlus news, piepaied to go to the Svnyamvar, and Nala drove 
llio chariot for him with cxtiaordmaiy' sped, the secret of 
which wars known to him only This display of skill and cor-’ 



tarn otlier ciicumstances led to his subsequent recognition, 
whereupon all idea of the second man ingc was given up This 
story has its importance, for it shows the received opinion 
among the people of the day, to whom such an invitation did 
not appear in any heinous light, did not appear more extraor- 
dinary than the invitation to the ^ist mainago That a woman 
like Damayanti, so lenowned for hei devotion to her husband, 
should, with the consent of hoi ptirents, try to discover tho 
wheroahouts of her lost husband by this stratagem, at once 
shows that lemarnage did not strike people in those times as 
an abomination, hut as an oidinary commonplace thing 

The third illustration is from Padmn Puiilna, the stoiy of 
tho unfortunate daughter of tho king of, Benares, i^ho was 
married no less than twenty times, it being her peculiar mis- 
fortune that as soon as the mairiage rites were all performed, 
tho husband so married died, but though this hajipened over 
and over again, the father, with the consent of the sage Brah- 
mins of his court, solemnly gave her m mairiage as often ns 
she became a vvido'u The emphatic words used in tho text 
pieclude the supposition contended for by some disputants, 
that the several husbands were removed by death before, and 
not after, the binding marriage rites had been celebrated 

These are tho only instances as yet discovered m the 
niythio Purdnas and Itihds In a book of the last century 
called Suriityaithasili, oi an epitome of the Smritis, the compiler 
mentions without comment or disapprov al that ' a giil given 
by woid of promise may be given away in second mariiage, 
that some maintain that bofoiothe Saptapadi rite is performed, 
a girl may he given away to another in second marriage , tk?t 
others maintain that she may he given away after the rite is^ 
performed trll the days of puberty, that some tests maintain 
she may he given away though she has had sexual intercourse 
with her first husband, and even aftei she conceives a child 
from her first husband This statement comes from entirely 
orthodox quarters, and has an interest which the student of 
history alone can understand This shows satisfactorily what 
orthodox writers thought of tho Shdstra texts m the last 
century It is a matter of histoiy also tjbat in several Brahmin 
communities in Cutch, Sind, and Guzerat, the practice of Fdf 
marriages still obtains 

We know there are those who are not satisfied with such 
few traces, and would fain have many more 'J'o them wo have 



a woid or two to saj The position taken up by the advocates 
IS, that the innovation sought for is pereniptonly required in 
the present circumstances of our society Being, however, a 
mattoi not for individual conscience, but a central part of all 
our social arrangements, a stiong base of legitimacy must be 
established before the mass of Hindu society can be asked to 
help then unfortunate daughteis and sisters out of their un- 
meiited and irremediable misery To ask them to change 
national institutions upon giounds of expediency is a thing 
they cannot undei stand, and will not tolerate "When this 
legitimate basis is once established beyond aU danger of being 
shaken, to crave for more examples of the practice is very 
unreasopable, in respect of an institution which is professedly an 
innovation ih eveiy practical sense of that word, though it may 
be true, for the matter of that, that it is a lenovation or a 
retnwi to the manners of old and purer times 

Popular conscience have never been dead to the claims of 
this subject on its attention In two recoided instances, the 
claims of the womankind for kinder consideiation under this 
misfoitune moved the souls of the great J^yasing, the Raiah 
of Jeypoor, and of the famous Pandit Appaya l)ixit to rebel 
against custom On both these occasions, howevei, the dead 
inertia of ages at last prevailed against the promptings of 
nature la more modem times, the question was raised m oui 
own part of the country, by the famous Parshuriima Pant 
Bhuu Patvardhan, the co-ad3ntoi of Lord CorawaUis in the 
wais of Tippoo Sultiln, and the last of the terrible leaders of 
the Maratha conquering hosts He had a young daughter, and 
Durgabai, we believe, was her name She was given in mar- 
* .age at a vei y tender age, varying m different accounts from 
, five to nine years old, to a scion of the doshi family The 
young bndegoom died of sraall-pox fever, while yet the mar- 
riage festivities were not o\oi The brave old father was so 
moved by this calamitous termmation of his fond hopes to see 
his daughter blessed, that he wi ote to the Peishwa at Poona, 
tendeiing his resignation of his command of the army, and 
expressing a determmation to retire fiom the world The 
Peishwa’s durbai, who knew the value of the man, and felt with 
him in his sufferings,'^ssured him that he need not despair, for 
they would tiy to find a remedy for his irremediable sorrow 
The Shankaraoharya of the time was then referred to, and his 
kind offices were prayed for by the men in power The old 
man had some grudge against the Bhki, and he answered that 


lie would hfive nothing to advise in the nay of gi\ing comfoit 
to a man who was woise than a ynrnn The Peishwa’s dmbai, 
theiefoie, wiote to the Benares Pandits^ the Pandits of the 
Poona couit having shown a perverse disposition. These 
Benares Pandits sent a letter of assent signed by many hundred 
persons, in which, moved by the extierae infancy of the bride 
and also by the consideiation that the cause of Brahmin 
supremacy would be greatly checked by tbewithdiawalof Bhau 
from pubbe affans, they found out that the »Shastias favoni the 
lemaiiiage of girls like DuigiibAi, widowed in infancy On 
receipt of this letter of the Benares Pandits, the Shankaiilchuiya 
of the day thought it wise to yield, and the Poona Pandits 
were about to follow suit, foi none daied to bint a threat against 
the lion of the Deccan, as he was called The astuDe Pandits, 
however, waited on Parshuiama PantBhau’s wife, and thiough 
her they gained their object The mother expressed Hei nsndi- 
ness to beai with her daughter’s beieaveraent, rathei than see 
a new innovation intioduced Parshuiama Pant Bhdu was 
much surpused at this resolution and jnclded the point to the 
Pandits, declaimg that ho insisted upon it solely with a mow 
to console his wife, and if she wished foi no consolation, ho had 
nothing inoie to say Thus the mattei ended. The abo\o ac- 
count of the affau lepiesents acemately what happened on the 
occasion. It is taken veihatim fiom one who has limiself seen 
rho oiiginal papers in the iiossession of the familj , in his capa- 
city as one ot its old seivants in charge of the iccords The 
account is, moreoi ei, corroborated b} the received undeistandiug 
of all the old people m the Patvardhan scivice, who ha\o often 
said to us that they felt much surpused to find that the oppo- 
nents of lemainage still had anything left to say aftei tkji 
solemn settlement of the question in Parshuiama Pant Bh ui s 
time 

We hare said all that is necessarj to be said in illustintion 
of tho mam theme of those observations. The agitation of the 
last tluee or four years has placed tho legitimacy of tho nio\c- 
raent hejond all danger, and the Poona discussions brouglit 
this fact out in a most prominent inannei No question w'as 
raised there as to tho Yedio texts, thougli special attention was 
drawn to tho point , the aigument of Vy^nkat Shastn was not 
eion noticed Tho Smiiti texts were jumbled up together 
the mam text, common to ^lanu, Naradn, and Paiasharn, ivos 
twisted and tortured m all raannci of wajs, some of tlioni most 
luliculouslv absmd and absolutely no attempt was made to 



'show Unit the tiuc and natmal meaning of the lci.tr was 
not the one contended foi by the ad^ocates In fact this point 
was alloiNcd, but it ivas urged that if the text were so under- 
stoodj it ^^ould come in conflict vith others, as if this Mas not 
I ho most common thing in the M'oild with these Smriti writers. 
The oithodox disputants made a mess of then case, and though 
thou Panch gaie uttoiance to a foregone conclusion, the truth 
cannot be so hidden in these days If these obsenvitions help 
the student to foim his ludcpcudeut judgment upon the merits 
of this gicat aigumcntj the wiitci Mill deem himself amply 
compensated loi his pains. 
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